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THE IMPLICATIONS OF EIRE’S 
RELATIONSHIP WITH THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Ir is not my intention to review the course of Anglo-Irish relations but 
to examine in some detail the implications of the political and constitutional 
relationship between Eire on the one hand and the United Kingdom and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations on the other. That these implications have 
been of far-reaching importance for Eire itself and for the development of the 
Commonwealth as a whole is evident and certain, but over and above that they 
possess at this time a particular and immediate relevance in a wider field. In 
Asia today, and in many parts of Africa tomorrow, the British Common- 
wealth will be confronted with nationally self-conscious peoples balancing in 
their minds the relative advantages of equal partnership within the Common- 
wealth and independent existence outside it. Many factors will determine 
their choice and among them the psychological factor will be by no means 
least. However different in form, the problem that now confronts British 
statesmanship in the East is the same in essentials as that which confronted 
it in Ireland a quarter of a century ago. The problem, broadly stated, is that 
of associating a people with a cultural tradition of its own and an intensely 
national outlook with a group of States whose existence depends upon the 
reconciliation of individual interests with those of the community as a whole. 
In 1921 the problem was solved by the grant of Dominion status to the Irish 
Free State. Was this the right solution? Can Dominions be made artificially 
as well as grow naturally? Has the wisdom of the solution been justified in 
the sequel? Did it display the right psychological approach? These are ques- 
tions that seem to deserve critical examination. Like India, Ireland is a mother 
country with a cultural tradition that may be traced back to the earliest cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and for that reason, if for no other, recent experi- 
ence of Anglo-Irish relations is likely to provide a source from which many 
lessons may be learnt. Of that, those who determine the destinies of India, of 
Pakistan, of Burma and of the other countries in South-East Asia, are well 
aware. The possibility of finding a solution to the Dutch-Indonesian problem 
in some form of “external association” on the Irish model was examined in 
the past year and it was also considered, perhaps too casually, as a possible 
foundation for our future relations with Burma. In both instances, political 
tensions made progress difficult. But the lasting impression left from these 
somewhat desultory discussions is that there is a real need for some considered 
assessment of the concept of “external association”; of its history in the 
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general context of Anglo-Irish relations, and of the lessons to be drawn from 
it for application in other fields. 

It was on July 30, 1921, that Mr. Lloyd George invited Mr. de Valera 
to come to a peace conference in order to “ascertain how the association of 
Ireland with the community of nations known as the British Empire can best 
be reconciled with Irish nationalist aspirations.” That, concisely stated, was 
the problem on which the prolonged, tense treaty negotiations turned. To 
Mr. Lloyd George’s question there were in fact two answers given. The first 
was that given by the Irish delegation briefed as they had been before leaving 
for London by the Dail, the Cabinet and its President, Mr. de Valera. It was 
external association. Opposed to it was the British answer, Dominion status. 

The phrase “external association” was interpreted by the Irish delegates 
as meaning absolute sovereignty in all internal affairs for an Ireland associated 
with the British Commonwealth for purposes of common external concern. 
The significant points in the draft treaty which the Irish delegation took with 
them to London were: (i) that Ireland be recognized as a sovereign inde- 
pendent State: (ii) that Britain renounce all claim to govern or legislate for 
Ireland: (iii) that Ireland agree to become an external associate of the Com- 
monwealth on the understanding that in this capacity her status should not 
be less than that of the “sovereign partner States of the Commonwealth.” 
It followed logically from this concept of external association that while Irish 
citizens and citizens of the British Commonwealth might and should enjoy 
reciprocal rights, the idea of a common citizenship had to be discarded. In 
broader terms, under the original tentative pre-treaty drafts for external 
association and in the variant put forward by Mr. de Valera and the dissident 
republicans in Document Number 2 after the treaty had been signed, Ireland 
would have been a republic not within the Empire but associated with it. 
Throughout—and this is important—the emphasis was placed upon Ireland’s 
internal sovereignty, upon which no restriction formal or informal was to be 
tolerated, to so great an extent that the Irish delegation to the conference 
were instructed, if compromise they must, to compromise on external affairs. 
After the issue had been decided Document Number 2, which constituted Mr. 
de Valera’s considered alternative to the treaty settlement, explicitly recorded 
that the matters of common concern should include defence, peace and war 
and all matters. considered as being of common concern among the members 
of the British Commonwealth. Throughout, one is left with the impression 
that agreement in the field of external affairs presented comparatively little 


difficulty in 1921 provided no concessions of substance or form were asked 
for the internal field.* 


It was precisely on the question of the symbols of sovereignty in Ireland 
that the United Kingdom delegation were least prepared to compromise. 
Mindful of the problem of Northern Ireland and for more general reasons of 


1Cf. Frank Pakenham, Peace by Ordeal (London, Cape, 1935) Chapter IV, where 
a full and authoritative account of the Irish proposals is given. See also Miss D. Macardle, 
The Irish Republic (London, Gollancz, 1937), pp. 600-12, 653-64. 
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policy and sentiment, they were insistent that the bond of unity represented 
by a common loyalty to the Crown should be recognized and that in con- 
formity with existing practice in the Dominions the King be the head of the 
State, acting through a Governor-General appointed by him, and that an 
oath of allegiance to the King, in recognition of his position, be taken by the 
members of the Irish Parliament. Here the doctrinaire republicans remained 
adamant ; it was an issue on which they were prepared to make no concession. 
To them as indeed to the United Kingdom delegates the form and symbols 
of the State were fundamental. The Irish delegation, led by Michael Collins 
and Arthur Griffith, influenced more by practical considerations than 
theoretical conceptions, decided on the other hand that Dominion status 
offered a reasonable compromise solution and signed the treaty. Civil war in 
Ireland was the sequel. 

The treaty which was signed in December 1921 gave Dominion status 
to the Irish Free State which comprised 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland. 
The new State was to have the same constitutional status in the British Com- 
monwealth as “the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of South Africa”; more par- 
ticularly the status of the Irish Free State was defined as being that of the 
Dominion of Canada, and “the law, practice and constitutional usage govern- 
ing the relationship of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament to the 
Dominion of Canada shall govern their relationship to the Irish Free State.” 
This intimate association of the Irish Free State with the other Dominions 
was intended to ensure that Ireland should evolve in status step by step with 
the oversea Dominions; that she should feel her position guaranteed by the 
mere fact that it rested on the same constitutional foundation as theirs, and 
finally in this way the danger of defining Dominion status, of which Lloyd 
George was so rightly conscious, was wholly avoided. Dominion status was 
therefore conferred on a country which had not evolved towards it but reached 
it in one revolutionary step. In 1921, Mr. Latham wrote “the quiet waters of 
the conventional Commonwealth” were disturbed “by the immersion of a 
foreign body.” What have been the consequences? 

Between the British view of the treaty and the Irish there has always 
been a gulf. The signature of the treaty was regarded by Mr. Churchill, in 
words which acquired a fuller meaning in 1940, “as one of the most question- 
able and hazardous experiments upon which a great empire in the plentitude 
of its power has ever embarked.” If one may judge by the comments of the 
press on December 7, 1921, the popular welcome for the treaty was cordial, 
all the more cordial because there was in it a sense of relief coupled with a 
satisfying sense of achievement. The Daily Telegraph on December 7, 1921, 
summed it up in saying “this event is the greatest that has happened in the 
internal affairs of the country for generations.” The critics were on the right, 
the Morning Post denouncing the treaty as “the most disastrous blunder ever 


1Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, Vol. 1 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1937), p. 513. 
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committed by a British Government,” and their intransigeance explains many 
of the manoeuvres to which Mr. Lloyd George felt bound to resort during 
the negotiations. Not to be overlooked either was the great body of opinion 
which regarded the whole affair as a tiresome intrusion in the brave, new 
post-war world. They found their voice in the Datly Express which com- 
mented : “Now for business! The settlement of the Irish question throws wide 
open the door for the entry of the Boom in Trade.” 

The Irish reaction is most faithfully reflected in the Dail debate on the 
treaty. There the settlement was endorsed only by a narrow margin of seven 
votes and even those who supported the treaty took as their text Parnell’s 
saying that “no man can set a boundary to the march of a nation.” In other 
words the pro-treaty party defended the treaty as one step forward on the 
road to independence, while their opponents denounced it as a step sideways 
leading them on to a road along which they had neither the wish nor the 
right to travel. And to their denunciation was added the condemnation of 
the dead—of the martyrs of 1916. Nothing throws into clearer relief the 
width of the gulf that separated English and Irish opinion at that time than 
the fact that Document Number 2 was put forward by Mr. de Valera as a 
compromise solution embodying every concession which republican opinion 
was prepared to make. The reaction to it in Britain is well known, but less 
well known is the fact that to this day doctrinaire republicans in Ireland 
taunt Mr. de Valera with having gone too far and abandoned his principles 
in a vain search for compromise. No one on the Irish side, except perhaps 
Mr. Arthur Griffith, regarded the treaty as an ideal settlement, though the 
majority believed it was to be preferred to any practicable alternative. In 
such circumstances its prospects of survival were clearly slight. 

Looking back over the years one reflection can scarcely be avoided. 
Dominion status despite its flexibility was not the most obvious answer to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s question. What place was there for an inflamed self- 
assertive Irish nationalism in full and equal partnership with a British Com- 
monwealth composed of States peopled for the most part by immigrants from 
the British Isles? Ireland herself was a mother country and for that reason, 
if for no other, felt she had little in common either psychologically or culturally 
with the oversea Dominions. The very flexibility of Dominion status, which 
was the pride of the statesmen of the Commonwealth, evoked only misgiving 
in Irish minds. They craved, whether wisely or not is beside the point, for 
precise, logical definitions. They thought not in terms of evolution but of 
revolution. While the majority were probably not convinced republicans, 
they certainly felt no natural, spontaneous loyalty to the Crown. Later Mr. 
de Valera referred to the King as “an alien king” because if given a free 
choice the people of Ireland would not “elect him.” The Balfour Declaration 
of 1926 by its emphasis on the Crown as the symbol of the unity of the 
Commonwealth enhanced its importance as a factor in determining the attitude 
of Ireland to the Commonwealth. 

The treaty was a great step forward for the Irish Free State. There 
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Griffith was right. Even Mr. de Valera admitted, some ten years later, that 
progress under it had been rapid and substantial. But it must also be recog- 
nized that it was a step forward along a road different from that along which 
the Irish nationalists had hoped to travel. The result of this incompatibility 
between status and ideology has in fact meant on the one hand that Ireland 
has never psychologically regarded herself as a Dominion and on the other 
hand it has introduced into the circle of the Dominions a State which shares 
the ideals and the outlook of the oversea partners but remains unreconciled 
to the particular constitutional system which they have evolved. The sequel 
has been very much as might be expected. In the great period of the Common- 
wealth evolution between 1926 and 1931 Ireland played her full part. At the 
Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930 her representatives were in the fore- 
front of every move to secure equality not only of status, but also of function. 
She strengthened greatly the fissiparous tendencies within the Commonwealth, 
though it is probable that the impact of the Irish Free State on the Common- 
wealth served for the most part to hasten a development which Canadian 
and South African opinion would in any event have demanded; this is a 
subject which deserves far more detailed study than it has so far received. 
One result of forcing the Irish Free State into the same pattern as the over- 
sea Dominions was to change the pattern. So long as it was a case of “pulling 
asunder the old Colonial Empire,” to use Mr. McGilligan’s phrase, there 
was a community of purpose with the oversea Dominions, but when that 
task was completed it was inevitable that their evolution and that of the Free 
State should tend to diverge. 

The divergence became apparent as soon as Mr. de Valera assumed 
office in 1932. For the next six years in the constitutional field the symbols 
of Commonwealth unity were one by one removed. The first to go was the 
oath—that oath, which Lord Birkenhead is reputed to have described as 
“the greatest prevarication in history,’ because there were embodied in it 
so many nice inflexions of meaning in a vain attempt to reconcile all parties 
to its adoption. It was denounced by Mr. de Valera as “an intolerable burden,” 
“a relic of medievalism imposed from outside under the threat of “immediate 
and terrible war.” There followed the appeal to the Privy Council, the func- 
tions and then the office of Governor-General. In defence of this unilateral 
abrogation of the treaty, Mr. de Valera maintained that Commonwealth 
symbolism had been imposed under duress. That there was incompatibility 
between Mr. Lloyd George’s pressure, to use no stronger word, to secure 
the acceptance of Dominion status in 1921 and the Balfour Declaration of 
five years later with its description of the members of the Commonwealth as 
autonomous communities “freely associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth” is hardly to be denied. But whatever the merits of the dispute, 
by 1937 the wheel had come almost in full circle; Mr. de Valera drafted a 
new constitution, had it accepted by a plebiscite, and with the sanction of 
popular approval established a system of government in Ireland conforming 
in all essentials to the external association which had been rejected in 1921, 
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Under this Constitution the Governor-General was replaced by an elected 
President ; the oath of allegiance by an oath of loyalty to the State; its en- 
actment was preceded by legislation which repudiated common citizenship 
and replaced it by the concept of reciprocal citizenship. Only one thing, how- 
‘ever, the constitution did not do. It did not declare that the State was a 
republic. 

Why was Ireland (Eire) declared in the constitution of 1937 to be “a 
sovereign, independent democratic State” without an explicit affirmation that 
it was a republic? The answer is three-fold. Britain might have retaliated in 
the economic field at a time when Irish trade was still suffering from the 
economic war; more important, sentiment in Northern Ireland would have 
been further alienated with the result that the already slender prospects of 
bringing about the reunion of Ireland would have disappeared for generations ; 
and finally, Mr. de Valera’s own predilections which were not made known 
till 1946. For nine years the State remained without a name but in that year 
this regrettable lacuna was remedied when Mr. de Valera rather casually, in 
answer to a question in the Dail, stated that she was in fact a republic, and 
had been one since the constitution of 1937 was enacted. To the question as 
to why no formal designation had then been made, Mr. de Valera replied that 
while this State is “a sovereign independent republic unfortunately it did not 
cover the whole of Ireland and for that reason I did not introduce into the 
Constitution the name of Poblacht na h’Eireann because that was a name 
which was sacred.” 

What was the attitude of the republic to the Commonwealth and to the 

symbol of its unity, the Crown? In September 1947 Mr. de Valera for his 

part defined the position. “As a matter of our external policy,” he said, “we 
are associated with the States of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We 
are not members of it. 

“We are associates of the States of the Commonwealth ; but if they regard 
the existence of the King as a necessary link, if they consider that it is the 
bond they have, then we have not got that bond ... We are externally 

associated with the States of the British Commonwealth.” 

Mr. de Valera’s interpretation of the existing constitutional relationship 
conflicts with that of the United Kingdom Government and of the other Gov- 
ernments of the Commonwealth. In 1937 the United Kingdom Government 
with the assent of the Governments of the oversea Dominions stated that they 
regarded the new constitution “as not effecting a fundamental alteration in the 
position of the Irish Free State.” This statement had unquestionable tactical 
merits. It averted a final severance; it left the next move to Mr. de Valera and 
he did not make it for nine years. To maintain a bridge between the two coun- 
tries was no mean achievement, and it was one evidently welcomed by Mr. de 
Valera, for when asked to record his views about the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment’s statement he replied “No comment.” 

On a long-term view the wisdom of the policy of continuing to regard 
‘Eire as a Dominion seems much more questionable. The statement of 1937 
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in the form in which it was made carried certain implications, the more far- 
reaching because the opinion then expressed is still understood to be the 
official view of His Majesty’s Government. It follows from it that Eire re- 
mains a Dominion within the Commonwealth even though her Constitution 
is that of a republic, though the Crown has no place either in her executive 
or legislative organs of government, and, most important, even though in the 
view of her own Government she owes no allegiance to the Crown, and is 
not a full partner in the Commonwealth but a sovereign State. outside it 
associated with it for certain purposes. The statement introduced superficially 
a new element of flexibility into Commonwealth relations, but fundamentally 
did it not betray a disturbing rigidity of outlook? For if in fact Mr. de Valera’s 
sustained and unremitting efforts to uproot the treaty settlement had effected 
no fundamental alteration in the position of the Irish Free State, then, after 
due allowance has been made for the changes in status embodied in the 
Statute of Westminster, the stand of the British negotiators against external 
association in 1921 was, at the least, short-sighted. Were not the United 
Kingdom Government papering over political inconsistency by verbal con- 
sistency? Were they not saying, in effect, we will continue to recognize Eire 
as a Dominion even though Eire herself does not consider she is a Dominion 
and even though she does not pay allegiance to the Crown which was regarded 
by the Balfour Declaration as the symbol of the unity of the Commonwealth 
because it is tactically a good thing to do and because the admission of the 
existence of a new form of relationship within the Commonwealth might 
have all sorts of embarrassing repercussions? While the policy of maintaining 
a bridge was sound the method adopted seems in retrospect unfortunate. 

It is true that it can be, and has been, argued, for example by Professor 
K. C. Wheare, that Eire owes allegiance to the common Crown because the 
Constitution of 1937 provides that “for the purpose of the exercise of any 
executive function of the State in or in connection with its external relations, 
the Government may . . . avail of or adopt any organ, instrument or method 
of procedure used or adopted for the like purpose by the members of any 
group or league of nations with which the State is or becomes associated 
for the purpose of international co-operation in matters of common concern,”* 
This skilfully drafted permissive clause sanctions the procedure already adop- 
ted in the External Relations Act of 1936, which authorizes the use of the 
Crown in the form of the King’s signature for the purpose of appointing 
diplomatic and consular representatives to be accredited to foreign countries. 
The practical difficulties in war time were circumvented by the appointment 
of Chargés d’Affaires, and this use of the King’s signature remains now as 
the one formal indication of the association between Eire and the Common- 
wealth. To say with Professor Wheare that it means that Eire owes allegiance 
to the common Crown seems unwarranted except in a nice legalistic sense, 
and his view is not accepted by the Eire Government. The link is one as 


pr Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938), 
pp. =O. 
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Mr. de Valera has emphasized time and again that remains so long as it 
is useful and convenient. “The day,” he said in 1946, “we find that incon- 
venient we can get rid of it very simply by arranging to have other methods 
in the accrediting of our representatives abroad.” That day may not be far 
distant. 

It is more profitable in trying to form some final opinion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of external association to leave on one side theoretic 
considerations and to examine its working in the field of foreign affairs both 
in peace and war. 

In the field of political realities, it may appear that external association 
is a very negative concept. That was not and need not, in my opinion, be the 
case. One reason for it, so far as Ireland is concerned, may be that the im- 
position of Dominion status provoked a greater self assertive desire for in- 
dependent action in the foreign field than might otherwise have been the 
case. From 1921 to 1936 the place of the Crown in the Constitution was 
felt by the majority to be a symbol of subjection. Though it meant nothing 
of the kind in actual practice, the existence of the Crown in the Constitution 
carried, above all for the Fianna Fail Party, this implication. To offset it 
Mr. Cosgrave and still more Mr. de Valera were in turn at great pains to 
emphasize the importance of the League of Nations over against that of the 
Commonwealth. The Irish point of view has consistently been that intra- 
Commonwealth disputes are international disputes and, therefore, should not 
be reserved, but referred, to the International Tribunal. In the broader fields 
of foreign policy, a distinctive line has been pursued so far as circumstances 
allowed, but the emphasis on the League resulted in the middle nineteen- 
thirties in a coincidence in outlook between British and Irish representatives 
at Geneva. To take the outstanding example, despite the very close links 
between Ireland and Italy, Mr. de Valera advocated a strong League policy 
and supported sanctions in the Abyssinian dispute as he had done in the 
earlier Sino-Japanese dispute. He felt profoundly that here the League had 
its last chance of effective self-assertion. But he had to face considerable 
opposition at home particularly when the policy of sanctions against Italy 
brought him face to face both with Catholic sentiment and with an anti- 
British sentiment to which the thought of such intimate co-operation with 
Britain in the international field was anathema. To a protagonist of this school 
of thought, Mr. de Valera retorted in the Dail, “if your worst enemy happens 
to be going to heaven by the same road as you are, you do not for that reason 
turn around and go in the opposite direction.” But once the League had failed 
to save Abyssinia, Mr. de Valera made no secret of the fact that he believed, 
also, that the experiment in international government, which it had embodied, 
had broken down and must be abandoned. From then onward he was con- 
vinced that another European war was coming and publicly stated that the 
only course to be adopted by Eire was neutrality. 

To Mr. de Valera and indeed to the great majority of Irishmen, neutrality 
appeared as a final vindication of sovereign status. It was final, convincing 
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evidence of freedom and in that sense it was a psychological necessity. But 
there are two things to be noted about the policy of neutrality. The first is 
that it was a policy not deriving exclusively from the concept of external 
association. As the debate in the South African House of Commons in Sep- 
tember 1939 made so abundantly clear, the decision between peace and war 
rested with each Dominion Parliament. If Eire be regarded as a Dominion, 
there was no difference in principle between a South African Parliament 
deciding by a small majority against neutrality and the Dail deciding virtually 
unanimously in favour of it. However important the consequences in practice, 
the neutrality of Eire did not mark a final break with Dominion status. Here 
again there is something in the argument that because Eire remained a Domin- 
ion in name, her determination to pursue her own course was thereby re- 
inforced. But this is not to be pressed too far. Neutrality was not so much the 
product of external considerations as of internal conditions. Mr. de Valera 
gave the most convincing summary of them immediately after the American 
entry into the war, a moment when the foundations of Irish policy were 
challenged. After describing Ireland’s position as that of a “friendly neutral,” 
he added, “from the moment that the war began there was for us only one 
policy possible—neutrality. Our circumstances, our history, the incomplete- 
ness of our national territory from the partition of our country made any other 
policy impracticable. Any other policy would have divided our people, and 
for a divided nation to fling itself into war would be to commit suicide.” 

By this policy of neutrality Eire’s detachment from the other nations of 
the Commonwealth during one of the most critical periods in their history 
was underlined, but the character of her association with it was not funda- 
mentally altered, though the normal and elaborate machinery of intra-Com- 
monwealth consultation was presumably suspended so far as she was con- 
cerned and her policy made inevitable her exclusion from the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conferences of 1945 and 1946. 

But the point about Ireland’s neutrality which I want to bring out is 
that there was an element of misunderstanding on both sides—and by mis- 
understanding I mean a genuine failure to understand. In Britain it was 
recognized that Eire had a right to exercise a free choice on the vital issue 
of peace and war, but it was felt by some that in the case of war against 
aggression, naked and unashamed, there was a certain moral obligation for 
all members of the Commonwealth to act in concert. It was felt in such 
circumstances that the unity of the Commonwealth should transcend indi- 
vidual or sectional interests. Membership of the Commonwealth carries with 
it obligations as well as benefits, and in a war for survival the obligations 
could not be lightly overlooked. These feelings though they received expression 
from persons in official positions were given no official endorsement. To this 
wise restraint Mr. de Valera inserted a diplomatic tribute in his reply to the 
American note of 1944 requesting the removal of the Axis Legations from 
Dublin. He observed then, “It is perhaps not known to the American Govern- 
ment that the feelings of the Irish people towards Britain have undergone a 
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considerable change, precisely because Britain has not attempted to violate 
our neutrality.” Britain, he remarked on another occasion, had behaved “not 
unworthily.” All is well that ends well, but undoubtedly Eire’s confused 
constitutional relations with the Commonwealth were responsible for a good 
deal of misunderstanding. In both Britain and Ireland, an influential section 
of opinion approached neutrality from different points of view because each 
started from different premises. The United Kingdom Government had stated 
that Eire remained a Dominion; Eire maintained that she was not a Dominion 
but a sovereign State externally associated with the Commonwealth. Because 
she was externally associated her moral obligations—she had no treaty obliga- 
tions after the return of the ports in 1938—were, so it was argued, comparable, 
not with those of the oversea Dominions, but with those of Holland or Bel- 
gium, Norway or Sweden, or Portugal or indeed the United States. None 
of these countries had in fact entered the war unless and until they had been 
attacked. Therefore, why should Eire enter the war unless she were attacked? 
The Commonwealth, it was concluded, had no justifiable cause for complaint. 
This line of argument implied that association unlike Dominion status carried 
no obligations in a war against aggression, without its exponents fully realizing 
that they were, by implication, fixing upon external association so negative an 
interpretation. Was there then no difference between a foreign State and an 
associated State? 

To condemn neutrality as unrealistic was an altogether different matter. 
The Irish correspondent of the Round Table, writing after the Munich 
crisis, remarked, “One has only to look at the map to realize that Ireland 
could not remain neutral in a major war in which Great Britain was en- 
gaged.’”* But Mr. de Valera calculated otherwise and partly by diplomatic 
skill and, still more, thanks primarily to Ireland’s position on the map, was 
enabled to pursue his chosen policy, without deviation and not without dignity, 
until the end of the war. 

Now that the tensions—let us admit them—and the growing co-operation 
—let us not overlook it—of the war years are a matter of the past, it is well 
to consider what lessons are to be drawn in the field of Commonwealth re- 
lations. One lesson, I think, is that calling a country a Dominion, which does 
not aspire to be a Dominion, is liable at critical moments to promote not 
understanding, but misunderstanding. Another is that external association on 
the lines originally contemplated by the Irish delegates in 1921 is likely to 
provide a more satisfactory basis for common action in external affairs be- 
tween two countries, who share a wide community of interest but different 
political concepts, than Dominion status, based as it is on unwritten con- 
ventions. External association came into being as an alternative to Dominion 
status because it allowed of a form of government more acceptable to Irish 
opinion, but, at the same time, envisaged co-operation between Ireland and 
the Commonwealth in matters of common concern. This co-operation might 
well have been based on certain minimal common obligations freely under- 


1The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938. 
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taken by both parties. Its foundation would, therefore, have been more rigid, 
because defined, than the unwritten conventional basis of Commonwealth co- 
operation. Definition incurs some risks, but I submit they are not so great as 
the risk of conventions, which may be misunderstood or which may prove 
inacceptable. In the case of Eire, so intimate in many respects is the association 
with Britain and the Commonwealth, both socially and economically, that co- 
operation is a necessity, but in other places where these non-political bonds 
are less strong, the soundness and the suitability of the constitutional founda- 
tion may well prove of the most vital importance. . 

In thinking of external association it is easy, in the light of Irish ex- 
perience, to put too much emphasis on the adjective, too little on the noun. 
But the essential foundation for this concept is the desire on the part of two 
or more countries to be associated. If one turns one’s eyes away from the 
frigid, constitutional field one finds indeed that relations between Britain and 
Ireland are in many respects more intimate than between any other of the 
partners of the Commonwealth. In the economic field the trade figures over 
the past twenty years bear the most striking testimony to the mutual inter- 
dependence of the two countries and, more recently, no one will have missed 
the significance of Eire’s co-operation in the Marshall Plan. There is a pro- 
found truth in Mr. Lemass’s remark on his visit to Paris to the effect that 
“We have an interest in preserving the exchange value of British money,” 
though he added characteristicaliy and reasonably that any plan which emerged 
from the Paris Conference must be designed to benefit all countries equally, 
and concluded that provided that was done “Eire was ready to co-operate in 
any measures to protect sterling and to develop the resources of the sterling 
area.” Behind Mr. Lemass’s statement lies the fact that the Irish sterling 
balance totals now some £400,000,000; while on the other hand her balance 
of trade with the dollar area is exceedingly unfavourable. In the first five 
months of 1947 Eire’s imports from North America are calculated to have 
amounted to some £8,500,000 and her exports to only £117,000 and only a 
small part of this gap will be bridged by invisible exports.’ Eire’s interest, 
therefore, in reducing dollar expenditure and increasing trade within the 
sterling area is almost as great as Britain’s. It is in this context that the 
recent trade agreement between Britain and Ireland should be viewed. Its 
conclusion will strengthen the balance of payments position of the sterling 
area as a whole, particularly by effecting substantial reductions in dollar 
requirements. More important still, the machinery which has been set up in 
the form of a standing committee of officials to keep trade relations between 
Britain and Ireland under review will enable all proposals for increasing trade 
to be considered sympathetically and practically “within the limits of the 
economic policy of each country.” The possibilities of developing trade to 
mutual advantage have been underestimated in recent years, and the agreement 
affords welcome evidence that they are no longer to be neglected even if not 
yet to be fully exploited. The export of coal, agricultural machinery and fer- 

1The Economist, October 4, 1947. 
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tilizers from Britain, coupled with the proposed upward revision of prices 
for Irish agricultural products, should lead to a substantial increase in the 
exports of Eire’s products to Britain. In a broader field, close and continuing 
econoniic co-operation of this kind is likely to have far-reaching and beneficial 
consequences. 

But while the economic interdependence between Britain and Ireland 
must be duly underlined, more fundamental still is the scale of social inter- 
course between the two countries. Even during the war years there was a 
continuing flow of Irishmen into the United Kingdom. The number of volun- 
teers from Eire serving in the Forces was certainly not less than 50,000 and 
the number of workers in war factories somewhere between 120,000-150,000. 
These are almost all men and women of the younger generation; and the 
fact of their having lived in England, in many cases having settled here 
permanently or married English wives, should have a lasting and beneficial 
effect on Anglo-Irish relations. Of the reactions to some of the recent English 
settlers in Ireland it is difficult to feel so confident. If in the political field 
the area of co-operation between Britain and Ireland is narrower than be- 
tween Britain and the other Dominions and, in Mr. de Valera’s view is likely 
to remain so, so long as partition exists, the field of common interest is at least 
as wide. This is a point to be borne in mind because, if my line of thought 
is justified, the more important conclusions to be drawn from this review of 
Eire’s relationship with the Commonwealth apply with most force not to 
Anglo-Irish relations, but to future relations with former non-self-governing ‘ 
territories in the East. The smaller the area of common interest in the social 
and economic field, the greater the importance of establishing a right relation- 
ship in external policy, in which I am including the all-important and related 
fields of foreign affairs and defence. 

External association is in a sense a via media between Dominion status 
and treaty relationship, but it is a mistake to think of it as a colourless com- 
promise. Rightly regarded, it is the positive answer to a certain set of cir- 
cumstances. Its foundation should be the desire of two or more independent 
countries to form a close and lasting association. In that, it is similar to 
Dominion status, but distinct from a treaty relationship which is normally 
founded on a short-term coincidence of interest in a limited and particular 
field. On the other hand, as distinct from Dominion status, it rests, not upon 
a sense of underlying unity in history, development and tradition, symbolized 
by allegiance to a common Crown, but upon a sense of partnership between 
two peoples with different histories and different loyalties, but sharing com- 
mon interests, common aims in world politics and, above all, a common sense 
of values. Viewed in this context it is at once apparent that the lessons to be 
drawn from Eire’s relationship with the Commonwealth are instructive but 
limited. External association has never been put into practice because the 
United Kingdom and the oversea Dominions have never recognized that it 
exists. To them Eire remains a Dominion. And external association is nat- 
urally dependent for its proper working upon all parties to it recognizing it 
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as the foundation of their relationship. Equally on the other side the value 
of Irish experience is limited by the isolationist policy pursued for many 
years though not recently by the Eire Government. External association, 
rightly viewed, is an instrument for :o-operation between independent States, 
not a means of bringing about an ever greater degree of detachment. 

From this survey of Ireland’s relationship with the Commonwealth cer- 
tain conclusions emerge which suggest that the wisdom of British policy 
in the strictly political field was not matched by an equal understanding in 
the constitutional field. Politically the resolute determination of the United 
Kingdom to treat each question on its merits as it arose; to avert a final 
breach in the face of considerable provocation; to escape from formulae and 
to eschew finalities seems in retrospect to have been more than justified. For 
that policy the war provided the supreme test and it is greatly to the credit 
of the United Kingdom Government that it refused to be deflected from its 
chosen path during those critical years. The marked improvement in Anglo- 
Irish relations which we see today is the fruit of this policy of wise restraint. 
It represents a considerable political achievement towards which in recent 
years Lord Rugby, the first United Kingdom Representative to Ireland, has 
made no small contribution. 

On the constitutional side the conclusions are more negative. The initial 
mistake was made in 1921; it was persisted in in 1937, and only today are 
Anglo-Irish relations escaping from its consequences. That mistake was the 
application of Dominion status to the Irish Free State. Because of it the con- 
stitutional ties with the Commonwealth acted as an irritant in relations with 
the United Kingdom and more and more, as years went by, were a barrier to 
the partnership which community of interest demanded. The removal of the 
symbols of this status by Mr. de Valera was—it is paradoxical but true—an 
essential preliminary to full and cordial co-operation with the countries of the 
Commonwealth. From that point of view it is open to question, particularly in 
the light of recent debates in the Dail, whether the one remaining constitutional 
link embodied in the External Relations Act any longer possesses practical 
advantages outweighing its psychological disadvantages. 

Unfortunate also in some respects have been the consequences of the 
initial constitutional mistake for the Commonwealth as a whole. Irish policy 
in the past twenty-five years has been directed not deliberately but inevitably 
towards a loosening of the fabric of Commonwealth co-operation. Every step 
she has taken to emphasize her national as against her Dominion status has 
stimulated one or more of the oversea Dominions to follow in the same path. 
The emphasis she has placed on the theoretic conception of absolute national 
sovereignty has deflected the thought of the Commonwealth away from its 
natural line of development. By making the Irish Free State conform to a 
constitutional relationship inappropriate to her circumstances and outlook, the 
character of the relationship itself has been modified. Many Irishmen, pro- 
foundly concerned to maintain the strength and unity of a Commonwealth in 
the post-war world acknowledge that almost every step towards the fulfilment 
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of their national aspirations has incidentally involved some weakening of this 
community of nations. But they maintain they were placed in a position in 
which no alternative course was open to them just because in 1921 the Irish 
Free State was forced into a pattern in which she had no natural place. From 
the point of view of the Commonwealth the lesson to be drawn is the supreme 
importance of reconciling constitutional forms with political and psychological 
realities. 

It is just because external association was the constitutional relationship 
contemplated by Irish republicans in 1921 that it provides so good a starting 
point for an examination of what may be the most satisfactory relationship 
with the newly established nation-States of the East. Today indeed the new 
relationship between the United Kingdom and Burma in certain essentials 
corresponds more closely to external association than that with Eire, but 
possibly it was not so designated because the political background of the 
governing group of parties in Burma, the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom 
League, made any association with the Commonwealth difficult. Burma, it 
is stated in the Burma Independence Bill, shall become on January 6, 1948, 
“an independent country neither forming part of His Majesty’s Dominions 
nor entitled to His Majesty’s protection.” By that decision, Burma is likely 
in the long run to lose considerably, for while the material foundation remains 
the same the sense of intimate and growing partnership may well be lost. No 
one would wish to question the very real measure of goodwill that exists 
towards Britain in Burma today, but goodwill tends to be transient. Under 
the Treaty of Relationship which has now been established, it will find little 
scope for expression in day to day relations over a period of years. Whatever 
may be the intentions and hopes of the signatories, treaties are usually inter- 
preted in a literal and restrictive sense. They are not a stepping-stone to a 
closer and more intimate relationship, just because they provide no machinery 
for making relations more intimate. It is here that the concept of association 
could have made a valuable and distinctive contribution. Even had it been 
based upon a treaty whose essentials corresponded in almost every particular 
to the details of the treaty just signed, association with the Commonwealth 
would have allowed for a continuing and expanding consultation and co- 
operation in all matters of common concern. As a direct consequence the area 
of common interest might have widened as the years went by and the friend- 
ship deepened. Therein lies the supreme merit of association as against treaty 
relationship. It allows, it is designed to allow, for growth. 

In 1921 Mr. Lloyd George asked the question how best can Ireland’s 
national aspirations be reconciled with the community of nations known as 
the British Empire. The question to be asked today is, can the interests of 
India, of Pakistan, and in a rather different context of Ceylon be reconciled 
with those of the community of nations known as the British Commonwealth 
and if so, how can this best be done? Tomorrow the same question will be 
asked in Africa and in the West Indies, and they will be profoundly influenced 
by the Asian precedents, whatever they may be. It is quite certain that in 
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answering this question Irish experience has a significance all its own. So 
far as India and Pakistan are concerned, the question is answered by Domin- 
ion status, for Ceylon it is answered by “fully responsible status within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” For India and Pakistan this is acknowl- 
edged to be a temporary expedient. What is the long-term solution? It goes 
without saying that there will be no lasting relationship unless the peoples 
of Asia desire it. Whether they will desire it depends now to no small extent 
on what is offered to them. The statesmen of the British Commonwealth have 
always maintained that its greatest virtue is flexibility and adaptability to 
changing circumstances. The boast is justified, but recently—is it since the 
1926 declaration ?—there has crept in an element of standardization. Dominion 
status is the goal whatever the background. 

A few months ago in New Delhi a distinguished Indian statesman re- 
marked to me that Dominion status could not in the long run work in countries 
like Ireland or like India which were themselves mother countries. In that 
there is much truth. But an even graver objection exists when in addition 
there is no common historical background. That a final solution will be found 
to Anglo-Irish relations may be regarded as a reasonable expectation, just 
because over and above the wide area of common interest there is a common 
background. Both Britain and Ireland and the oversea Dominions are peopled 
by men of European stock who are the heirs of the Christian civilization of 
the West. A much more formidable problem arises when one contemplates 
transplanting a political concept peculiar to this Western civilization to the 
East. It is perfectly true that one of the results, and I believe one of the most 
beneficial results, of British rule in India has been the spread of ideas of 
democracy and constitutional government. At the Inter-Asian Conference 
in New Delhi in the spring of 1947 English was the official language and the 
delegates from almost all countries, other than the Soviet Asian republics, tac- 
itly assumed in this dawning of liberated and triumphant nationalism that a 
parliamentary social democracy was the form of government at which all 
should aim. During its deliberations I thought more than once of Macaulay’s 
words: “The sceptre may pass from us. Victory may be inconstant to our 
arms. But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse. There is an 
Empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the 
pacific triumphs of reason; that Empire is the imperishable Empire of our arts 
and our morals, our literature and our laws.” Of our language and our laws 
that still seems true today. Politically it is very important and it encourages 
the hope of close and lasting co-operation in the future. What form should it 
take? 

Dominion status depends for its working upon a whole set of ideas, a 
whole range of common associations, containing nice implications only to be 
readily understood by people whose background and whose training have been 
very similar. But how can the peoples of the East attach precisely the right 


1Proposals for conferring on Ceylon fully responsible status within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, Cmd. 7257 (London, H.M.S.O., 1947). 
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weight to all these unwritten conventions and think instinctively along the 
lines on which we have been accustomed to think in Commor wealth affairs? 
What is dangerous is not a difference of view within the Co.nmonwealth— 
that in many respects is healthy—but misunderstanding. The appeal of the 
Pakistan Government to the other Commonwealth Governments at the height 
of the communal warfare in the Punjab is a portent and a warning. It may 
be, and in many cases will be, that representatives of the Eastern States will 
have difficulty in recognizing precisely what are the obligations or what, for 
that matter, are the benefits of Commonwealth membership. Even a paper 
so well informed as the Manchester Guardian’ recently remarked that “as 
long as India and Pakistan remain Dominions they have the automatic guaran- 
tee of the British Alliance.” What does that mean? We know that there is 
no alliance in any formal sense binding the partners of the Commonwealth. 
But do the great mass of the Indian people? We know from past experience 
that in the event of aggression the member States of the Commonwealth of 
their own choice will freely unite to resist it, but we know equally that this 
common action derives from a common outlook and common sense of values 
and rests on no formal obligation arising automatically when war begins. 
But it is doubtful if public opinion in an Asian country, or for that matter 
any country with a different historical background, would rightly understand 
anything so flexible and so conventional. They might well tend to assume 
that at the least there existed an overwhelming moral obligation which, in 
certain not inconceivable circumstances, not all the partners in the Common- 
wealth would be prepared to admit. 

Mr. Peter Fraser said recently in a message to the Indian people that 
Dominion status means “independence plus.” But Indians wondering whether 
or not their country should continue to have Dominion status will want to 
know plus what? The advantages are solid and substantial, but I think 
that the Indian mind which, in common with the Irish and the French, in- 
clines towards precision, would welcome them more if at least the foundations 
on which this new relationship may be built could be more closely defined. 
It was, for example, my impression both in New Delhi and Karachi that in- 
formed public opinion was not favourably impressed by the fact that Common- 
wealth flexibility today was so great that it allowed the neutrality of one 
partner in a major war. The prevailing view seemed to be that the right to 
remain neutral in such circumstances might well be regarded as an asset for 
countries in a sheltered geographical position, but for India and Pakistan it 
was not an asset, but a liability. It subtracted from the strength of the Com- 
monwealth and introduced a disturbing degree of uncertainty. The Irish 
precedent in effect reinforced the demand for greater definition. Now defini- 
tion is wholly alien to Dominion status: Mr. Lloyd George said in 1921 it 
would be extremely dangerous to attempt to define it and that is equally true 
today. There is left one expedient, external association, or association as I 
would prefer to call it, which would diminish the dangers of definition and 


1October 11, 1947, 
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which, at the same time, would maintain partnership. It is here that the most 
valuable lesson of Anglo-Irish relations is to be found. It is not in external 
association as it has evolved, but rather in external association as it was origi- 
nally conceived. In other words it should have a foundation of common 
purpose and mutual obligation stated and clearly understood by both parties. 
On that foundation the association could grow without fear of any funda- 
mental misunderstanding and little by little conventions could be added which 
would enrich and deepen the association. As against a treaty, such as that 
recently signed with Burma, it would, as I have already emphasized, have 
the great advantages of allowing for growth. We would not have to treat 
one another as foreign countries. That in itself would be an immeasurable 
gain. As against Dominion status external association, by defining the founda- 
tions to the extent that seems desirable in each individual case, removes many 
potential causes of misunderstanding and, incidentally, the slightest suggestion 
of subordination. Otherwise thorny questions. of allegiance and of the place 
of the Crown would be settled on their merits by mutual agreement and it 
must be frankly recognized that the concept of a common Crown as a symbol 
of unity might or might not prove acceptable. “If no place can be found in a 
British Commonwealth for republics,” wrote the late Professor Berriedale 
Keith in 1938, “then the enduring character of the Commonwealth may well 
be doubted.””* 

Here the decision of Burma to leave the Commonwealth must be con- 
sidered again from a different point of view. The choice which she made is 
not one which the members of the Commonwealth can, or should, regard with 
any complacency. It suggests at the least that a new approach is required. 
The problem is perhaps as much psychological as political. It is believed in 
Burma, as it is believed in every Asian country, that Dominion status means 
subordination. No amount of explanation will remove the conviction that 
somehow or other, whatever its material advantages, Dominion status implies 
something less than full sovereignty. It is perfectly understandable how this 
conviction became implanted in the Asian mind. It is only within the last 
two decades that Dominion status has, in fact, carried with it full sovereign 
status, and many of the political leaders and intellectuals, to whom these 
things are a matter of direct concern and who influence public opinion, first 
learned of Dominion status in the years when it meant something less than 
it means today. The very fact that the years that elapsed between the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 and the outbreak of the second world war witnessed an 
intense pre-occupation within the Commonwealth with questions of status, 
of the right to neutrality, of secession, inevitably suggested that the Dominions 
doubted whether they were fully masters of their own destinies. If they were 
certain, why were they so concerned with these things? The impression then 
received has not been eradicated, and it is my firm conviction that no amount 
of discussion will eradicate it. The stigma, if that is the right word, is one 
that cannot be removed by lucid exposition of the facts, or at any rate cannot 


1The Dominions as Sovereign States (London, Macmillan, 1938), p. ix. 
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be removed in this way in time. If, therefore, the only possibility that lies 
before the Asian peoples contemplating partnership within the Commonwealth 
is Dominion status, the misapprehensions and the psychology that lies behind 
them may well lead to a decision to go outside the Commonwealth. The 
emotional background in this way reinforces the political and constitutional 
considerations, which lead one to suggest that some new form of association, 
call it external association or any other name you will, is needed. One ad- 
vantage of external association is that no one in Asia, or in any other con- 
tinent, has ever supposed that the actions of Mr. de Valera are in any way 
controlled by the British Government, or that any subordinate status would 
ever be acceptable to him. The integrity of his nationalism is above suspicion. 
By broadening the basis of the Commonwealth in this way, the associated 
States including Eire need not, unless they so desire, feel outside it, but a 
natural element within it. 

At this stage one important question arises. In a Commonwealth com- 
posed of autonomous and sovereign States there can be no distinction in 
status, but there would be difference in relationship between the States 
that are Dominions and the States that are more formally associated. Both 
would be full and equal partners, but the origin from which their partnership 
derived would be different. What would be the relation between them? If 
the experiment were tried, I believe that in practice this problem would be 
solved satisfactorily by regarding all partners in the Commonwealth as having 
equal privileges and equal obligations and using the defined relationship of 
the associate States as a statement of first principles to which appeal is made 
only on those rare and critical occasions for which it was designed to provide. 
In saying this I do not wish to dismiss this difficulty lightly, but I believe 
it is certainly not insurmountable. An element of constitutional untidiness is 
a small price to pay for a flexibility in Commonwealth relations which enables 
peoples of many races and different traditions to co-operate wholeheartedly 
in the common purposes which the Commonwealth serves in the world. 

The implications of Eire’s relationship with the Commonwealth have led 
us, therefore, into new fields. They suggest a Commonwealth of the future, 
in which there are both member States and associate States, the distinction 
between them being one, not of status, but of history, tradition and cultural 
background. By such a development the Commonwealth could only be 
strengthened, for it would mean that political and constitutional realities 
would once again be brought into harmony. In this great community there 
would be a natural place for nations peopled by many races and speaking 
many tongues but all, from their vast store of varied experience, contributing 
to the common good of the whole and thereby to the peace of the world. 


Address at Chatham House 
November 25, 1947. 
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SIR HUBERT HENDERSON 


Tue Report of the Paris Committee of European Economic Co-operation 
is a noteworthy document in many ways. It is primarily designed to serve an 
urgent practical purpose, to give Europe’s answer to the suggestions made 
by Mr. Marshall in his Harvard speech of June 5, 1947, and to comply with 
the conditions which that speech declared to be an indispensable preliminary 
to further American aid to Europe. How far the Report will prove helpful in 
eliciting American aid remains to be seen. The next stage lies with the United 
States Administration, Congress and the American people. 

Whatever the immediate outcome, the Paris Report marks an impor- 
tant new development in the study and presentation of the formidable economic 
problems of the modern world. It represents the first systematic attempt to 
approach those problems from the standpoint of Europe as a whole—or rather 
of the sixteen participating nations and Western Germany, taken together 
and treated as a common entity. That approach springs, of course, directly 
from the terms of Mr. Marshall’s speech, which stated that “there must be 
some agreement among the countries of Europe as to the requirements of 
the situation and the part these countries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever action might be undertaken by this Govern- 
ment.” 

It is a remarkable and at first sight rather curious and paradoxical fact 
that the first impulse to a common European consideration of Europe’s 
economic problems should thus have come from the United States. The 
immediate explanation lies, of course, in the urgency, the magnitude and 
the apparent intractability of what we have come to call the dollar problem. 
In Great Britain we know well that our most formidable economic problem 
is our huge adverse balance of external payments and that the hard core 
of that problem is the deficit in our balance with the American continent, 
and especially with the United States. A large part—by pre-war standards 
an abnormally large part—of the supplies we need from abroad to feed our 
people and sustain our economic life can only be obtained, as things are now, 
from the United States. That is equally true of all the sixteen participating 
nations. Most of these countries lack the dollars with which to purchase 
American supplies. We in Great Britain have run through most of a large 
United States credit in a very short time and part of a large Canadian 
credit as well, and we are now making rapid inroads on our gold reserve 
and our Bretton Woods facilities. We rightly feel that this is an alarming 

1Committee of European Economic Co-operation, July-September 1947, Volume I, 


General Report (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947), p. 5. Further references to 
the General Report will be indicated by giving the page number only after each quotation. 
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state of affairs, calling for the most drastic measures if we are not soon to 
find ourselves completely destitute of purchasing power with which to obtain 
our vital supplies from the United States. In some countries the exhaustion 
of dollar resources is more imminent than in Great Britain, so much so 
that the United States Administration is trying to improvise means of emer- 
gency aid to France and certain other countries pending the more leisurely 
procedure contemplated for the consideration of the general plan. 


So many and so large were the appeals last summer for dollar aid to 
provide the wherewithal to enable European countries to purchase urgently 
needed American supplies, that it was a natural reaction for the United 
States to say, “We really cannot satisfactorily consider, one by one, these 
various appeals, which add up to enormous figures. It is difficult for us 
to check them, to judge how far they measure what is really needed or what 
it would be nice to get. We do not want to be suckers, and we do not want 
to expose ourselves to the reproach that we have treated this country more 
generously than that. Let the European countries which make these requests 
first get together and approach us jointly on what seems to be a common 
problem. Let them consider, too, whether they could not do something to 
help themselves and help each other and so reduce their demands on us.” 
That was the genesis of the Marshall speech and of American insistence on 
the need for European economic co-operation. 

Since then, however, this insistence has been carried considerably further. 
In September 1947, Mr. Clayton, United States Under-Secretary of State, 
visited Paris to discuss with the Committee the first draft of their Report 
from the standpoint of its probable acceptability to American opinion. Clearly 
that was a sensible procedure. But it is worth noting that of the six points 
of criticism which Mr. Clayton was reported to have made three were 
directed to the need for firmer assurances of intra-European co-operation. 
One of them, indeed, was expressly a complaint that the sixteen nations 
lacked—I am quoting what are supposed to be Mr. Clayton’s. own words— 
a sense of continental or pan-European approach to the recovery plan. Another 
complained that there was not enough about the possibility of increasing 
prosperity by reducing tariffs and trade barriers in Europe. Yet another 
urged the need for a continuing organization to review the economic co- 
operation effort on a continental scale—note that phrase again—at regular 
periods. 

In the final Report some additions and changes were made in an en- 
deavour to meet these criticisms, but the process of modification brought 
out the fact that several of the participating nations, including the United 
Kingdom, were far from enthusiastic about this pan-European or continental 
idea and were disposed to deprecate attempts to give it definite shape as, 
for example, by the project for a European Customs Union. This suggestion 
of a customs union appears, indeed, more attractive to Americans than to 
Europeans. I shall revert later to that fact and to its implications, but first 
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it is necessary to consider some prior questions more directly related to the 
Paris Report. | : 


The shortage of dollars which perplexes so many countries in Europe, 
and elsewhere also, is, of course, no mere monetary phenomenon arising 
from some technical defect in the foreign exchange mechanism. It results from 
the huge deficit in the balance of payments of Europe with the United States 
and with the American continent as a whole; the deficit of the sixteen par- 
ticipating nations, together with Western Germany, vis-a-vis the American 
continent is estimated in the Report at $8,000 million for 1948, or the 
equivalent of £2,000 million in a year. 


What is the explanation of that huge deficit? It would be difficult, I 
think, to improve on the account that is given in the Report itself, and I - 
quote from it the following passage: 


The normal pattern of trade between the participating countries and 
Germany and the American continent was a substantial deficit against the 
former on trading account; this deficit was $1,450 millions in 1938 [about | 
£300 million]. This adverse balance [that is, the adverse trade balance on 
direct trade between Europe and the American continent] was offset by the 
participating countries’ earnings on invisible account [that is, investment 
income, shipping and so on], by the sale of colonial produce to the United 
States, and by earnings of dollars from sales to the rest of the world. This 
was the customary process of multilateral trade. 

All these factors have been distorted by the war. The foreign investment 
income is gone; there is a big dollar bill for shipping services; tourist in- 
come has not yet recovered. At the same time, the loss of other sources of ' 
supply has forced Europe to turn to the American continent for essential 
supplies on a much greater scale than before, and prices have increased 
heavily; the dislocation of industry by the war has tended to damage par- 
ticularly industries and agriculture which contributed most to Europe’s 
dollar income. The destruction in the Japanese war has turned the net in- 
come from sales of rubber, tin and other dollar-earning colonial products 
into a net expenditure. Finally, the shortage of dollars generally made it 
hardly possible for Europe to earn dollars by sales to the rest of the world. 
The size of the deficit results from the cumulative effect of all these forces 
(p. 29). 

That, in my judgment, describes the main elements in good perspective. I 
would call attention to the stress laid on the destruction caused by the Japa- 
nese war. This, together with the greater measure of physical destruction in 
Europe itself, is one of the main facts which distinguishes the post-war 
economic problems of today from those of the years after the 1914-18 war, 
and which makes our present problems immeasurably more difficult. We 
are accustomed to speak of World War I and World War II, but, for prac- 
tical purposes, it is important to appreciate that the war of 1914-18 was 
not really a world war at all. It was virtually only a European war. Asia, as 
well as America and Africa and Australasia, emerged from it substantially un- 
scathed and with a productive capacity which, on the whole, was stimulated 
and materially increased. This time, however, not only was much damage done 
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in various parts of Asia during the war itself, but the agricultural producti- 
vity of Asia has also been seriously affected by the troubles of the aftermath. 
For example, there is the prolonged disorganization in Indonesia. Nor, if 
we take Asia as a whole, do the prospects of early recovery seem very good. 
We watch today with anxiety and some heart-searchings the confusion that 
has followed the partition of India, the outcome of which cannot yet be 
clearly foreseen. Meanwhile, it is evident that the mass migrations of popula- 
tion which are taking place in India must lower agricultural production 
over large areas. 

The troubles in Asia aggravate the European dollar problem in many 
ways which are all, I think, touched on in the above passage. British Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies, with their rubber and tin, were the most im- 
portant channels for the triangular trade by which we and the Dutch, and 
Europe as a whole, brought our accounts with the United States into some 
sort of balance and defrayed that direct deficit of $1,450 million. Indeed, 
in arguments about multilateral trading these countries have always supplied 
the stock illustrations of the mechanism; and it is by no means clear that 
there are any others relevant to the problem of earning dollars. For the 
time being, that dollar-earning source has largely dried up. 

Again, Europe previously obtained supplies of various foodstuffs, e.g., 
oils and fats, from Asia; and Western Germany obtained supplies of food 
from Eastern Europe which are no longer available either. Disorganization 
and low production in Eastern Europe are also an important factor in the 
problem. Thus, although her total importation of food is substantially less 
than it was, Western Europe—taken as a whole—has to buy larger quanti- 
ties of food from the American continent in order to maintain her present 
insufficient standards of consumption. 

But that is not all. As is said elsewhere in the Report, “the countries of 
South East Asia not only became incapable of sending their normal share 
of food exports to Europe but required and obtained food which would 
normally have come to Europe” (p. 3). That has meant an addition to the 
aggregate world demand for foodstuffs which has been a major cause of the 
continuing rise in their prices. This increase in the price of imported food- 
stuffs has in turn been a major factor in Europe’s deficit. The Report esti- 
mates—and it is an interesting calculation—that a change of only 10 per 
cent in Europe’s import prices from the American continent is equivalent 
to nearly $1,000 million a year. One-eighth of this colossal deficit would be 
accounted for by a 10 per cent rise in prices. 

The import requirements of the participating countries and Western 
Germany are, of course, higher in the aggregate than they were before the 
war, despite what I have said about the diminished imports of food. The 
import programme includes large imports of coal and steel and steel products 
and railway wagons and other commodities which Europe has not been 
accustomed to obtain in the past from the United States. These requirements 
include those of Western Germany, in the case of some commodities they are 
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the main item—and they reflect also the effect of the reduction in the supplies 
which other European countries can obtain from Western Germany owing 
to the devastation of the Ruhr. I think we ought always to have in mind, in 
considering the figures that are given for Europe, that they include West- 
ern Germany as a very important contributory item. Provision is also made 
in the programmes for imports of machinery, equipment and capital goods 
for the purposes of industrial reconstruction programmes designed to in- 
crease the output of Europe in later years. 

The estimated deficit of $8,000 million with the American continent 
relates, of course, to 1948 only. The Report proceeds to give forecasts of 
dollar requirements in succeeding years up to the end of 1951, with due 
reserves as to the necessary unreliability of such calculations and on stated 
assumptions as to the relative movements of prices and other matters, which 
would certainly appear to be somewhat optimistic. For that four-year period 
as a whole it computes the gap that has to be met somehow at nearly $22,500 
million, or a total of about £5,700 million. Of that total rather more than 
$3,000 million is attributable to programmes for the importation of capital 
equipment for reconstruction, for the financing of which the Report expresses 
the hope that the facilities of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development may be available. That still leaves over $19,000 million, or not 
far short of £5,000 million to be met by direct American provision. 

That is an enormsus figure over four years. It is of the same order of 
magnitude as the aggregate international lending of Great Britain through- 
out the nineteenth century, though the value of money is very much less 
today than it was then. Yet the Report claims that these estimates imply 
no extravagant importing. Food consumption at the end of the period will 
be less than the pre-war level per head, and the estimates are framed on the 
basis that in many countries restrictions on the consumption of food, clothing 
and petrol for non-essential purposes will continue to be necessary. Nor is 
it at all clear that equilibrium will be attained after 1951. The Committee are 
known to have been subject to strong pressure to report optimistically on 
this particular matter, in order to reassure American opinion that Europe 
does not intend to look to the United States for indefinitely continuing aid; 
and the Committee have complied with the desires expressed to them so far 
as they could. They seem to have scaled down the figures for the years after 
1948 by introducing more optimistic assumptions about the future movement 
of prices and other matters; and though this does not quite eliminate the 
deficit by the end of 1951, it enables them to declare: “Certainly, the deficit 
after the end of 1951, on these assumptions, should be of dimensions which 
will be manageable without special aid” (p. 33). On the other hand, they 
stress, in the most emphatic language, that their analysis shows that “the 
problem of Europe’s deficit with the American continent is one which cannot 
be solved in less than four years and which cannot ultimately be solved 
until the basic maladjustment which causes it has been righted” (p. 32). 

The upshot of this is that for not less than four years, according to the 
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Report of the Committee, financial aid on a large though steadily diminishing 
scale will be necessary in order to enable Europe to obtain a continued flow 
of goods from the United States. Otherwise—I quote again from the Report: 
. . . the results would be calamitous. Europe’s dollar resources are running 
low. One country after another is already being forced by lack of dollars 
to cut down vital imports of food and raw materials from the American 
continent. If nothing is done a catastrophe will develop as stocks become 
exhausted. If too little is done, and if it is done too late, it will be impossible 
to provide the momentum needed to get the programme under way. Life 
in Europe will become increasingly unstable and uncertain; industries will 
grind to a gradual halt for lack of materials and fuel, and the food supply 
of Europe will diminish and begin to disappear (p. 34). 

The presentation of this picture of the vital need of Europe for large- 
scale dollar assistance is the real gist of the Report. I pass over all those 
sections—interesting and important though they are, and quite vital from 
the standpoint of satisfying American opinion—dealing with the production 
programmes of different European countries, with the need for internal 
financial stability in certain countries, and with the proposals made for 
European co-operation. I am anxious to concentrate attention on what the 
Report says about the need for large-scale dollar aid; for there is little doubt 
that on that broad issue what the Report says is true. It is difficult no doubt 
to attach much reliability to the estimates for years subsequent to 1948; nor 
do we know enough about the way in which the 1948 figures have been 
put together to be able to criticize them usefully in detail. But there is no 
doubt whatever that very large financial aid from the United States to West- 
ern Europe is essential in order to maintain a tolerable standard of life in 
Europe just now and to make recovery possible. The diagnosis is, I am 
sure, substantially true, and it becomes, therefore, of vital practical interest 
to know how far the United States may be expected to respond to it. 

Before considering that, however, I want to comment on one note which 
is struck at various places in the Report. It occurred in one of the passages 
I have quoted—the reference to the basic maladjustment, the lack of balance 
between the productive resources of the continent of Europe and of the United 
States : 

Early in 1947 it became clear that the effect of the war had been 
to upset the balance between the productive power and resources of the 
Western Hemisphere and those of the rest of the world. The effect of this 
disequilibrium was shown most clearly in the surplus in the United States’ 
balance of payments which was then running at the rate of $10,000 mil- 
lions a year (p. 4). 

Or, again, later, reference is made to “the financial implications of the mal- 
adjustment between the productive power and resources of the American 
continent and those of the participating countries which has resulted from 
the war” (p. 27). 


There is no doubt as to the fact of this maladjustment between the 
productive resources of the different continents or as to its profound im- 
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portance or its relevance to the problems of the Paris Committee. This 
maladjustment supplies the justification for European appeals to the United 
States for large-scale aid. But I cannot help feeling that the stress laid on this 
in some current comments, ministerial and other, is somewhat misleading and 
almost ungrateful. The maladjustment or lack of balance, as such, is treated 
as an unwelcome fact, and it is half implied—though it cannot be seriously 
meant—that we in Europe are injured by the immense productive capacity 
of the United States. Now, of course, nothing could be more untrue. We 
suffer from the insufficiency of production in Great Britain and Western 
Europe, which increases our need to import and reduces our capacity to ex- 
port. We suffer, as I have tried to emphasize, more than may appear at first 
sight from the lowered production of Asia and Eastern Europe, which has 
forced us to draw an abnormally large part of our imports from the United 
States at abnormally high prices. But most assuredly we do not suffer from 
the fact that the productive capacity of the United States is large enough 
to make it physically possible for them to do something to meet these re- 
quirements. Would it were even greater than it is, for one of the great diffi- 
culties of the United States in giving Europe the aid for which she is asking 
is that American resources and supplies are not unlimited; that, as the Har- 
riman Committee has pointed out, she cannot meet Europe’s needs without 
stinting her own consumption and perhaps reintroducing measures of alloca- 
tion and rationing. And let us not forget, in relation to the rise in the prices 
of American supplies which adds so much to our own and Europe’s dollar 
deficit, that it can be claimed that the high prices have served to stimulate 
agricultural production in the United States and to enable it to do more to 
meet Europe’s and the world’s urgent needs than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

We must be careful, therefore, not to speak or think as though the 
maladjustment between the productive capacity of Europe and America were 
a sort of grievance. It is true, on the other hand, that this maladjustment 
does raise a problem of great difficulty for the future and also has a bearing 
on certain vexed questions connected with commercial policy at the present 
time. 

Let me deal with the second of these matters first. So long as there is 
this lack of balance between America and Europe, the principle of non- 
discrimination on which American policy seeks to base the code of rules 
which is to govern future commercial policy is obviously quite inappropriate. 
That principle, in so far as it is applied at the present time, may have the 
effect of causing European countries to spend part of their scanty dollar re- 
sources on buying from the United States goods that they might have ob- 
tained from one another, perhaps at a slightly higher cost, instead of con- 
centrating these resources on buying what only the United States can supply. 
That indeed is what is strictly required by the non-discrimination principle. 
And this is utterly inconsistent with the whole approach of treating Western 
Europe as a common entity and calling on European countries to consider 
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how far they can meet each other’s needs before they make demands on the 
United States. Moreover, since the difficulty of balancing accounts between 
the United States and Europe is likely to persist as a very serious problem 
for what may be a very long time, it is clearly not satisfactory to provide for 
this matter by temporary exceptions and escape clauses. 

The logic of this has not altogether escaped informed American opinion, 
and it is largely for this reason that there has grown up in the United States 
a disposition to encourage the project of a European Customs Union. In 
the metaphysics of non-discrimination, customs unions have always been 
recognized as constituting a legitimate exception to the general obligation 
to treat imports from every country on the same footing. Why then, say 
many Americans, should not the countries of Europe or Western Europe 
form a customs union? They could then develop their mutual trade to the 
maximum extent, while laying out their dollars to the best advantage, and 
the doctrine of non-discrimination would be preserved. Hence American 
sympathy and encouragement for the idea of a European Customs Union. 
Unfortunately, there is a serious practical obstacle. A genuine customs union 
in the sense in which that phrase has been understood in the past is not with- 
in sight of being practical politics in Europe at the present time. Import 
policy today is one of the central functions of modern government, and no 
group of countries could form a genuine customs union today unless they 
were prepared to unite politically, and to unite not in a loose federation but 
under a highly centralized form of government. 

But here another point of non-discrimination metaphysics comes in, a 
point that has been developed recently in the United States to meet immediate 
exigencies. According to American interpretation and practice, temporary 
departures from the rules of non-discrimination are allowable if they form 
part of an arrangement which provides in express terms for the ultimate 
establishment of non-discrimination, at a specified time no matter how far 
distant. So, for example, the Philippines Trade Act provides for a system 
of mutual preferences between the Philippines and the United States, be- 
ginning indeed with free entry, which are to dwindle gradually at certain 
intervals over the next twenty-eight years, and which come to an end in the 
nineteen-seventies. As their ultimate elimination is provided for expressly 
at that date in the Act, it is held that these preferences are essentially different 
from the preferences within the British Empire, and do not offend against 
the doctrine of non-discrimination. Putting these two points of metaphysics 
together, it is understood that American opinion would look benevolently 
on mutual preferential arrangements enabling European countries to buy 
more freely from one another than from the United States, but providing 
for an eventual complete customs union at some specified date in the future. 
France, it appears, has taken the lead in suggesting that Europe should 
actually frame a plan on these lines, but Great Britain, for various reasons 
—one of them being our system of imperial preference—has felt compelled to 
throw cold water on the project. That is a somewhat invidious position for 
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us which may perhaps become a little awkward later. Very likely, in the 
course of the consideration of the Paris Report, we may find ourselves in 
a rather invidious position with regard to other matters—coal, for example, 
upon which an undertaking to increase production sufficiently to provide 
exports to Europe on a substantial scale, constitutes our chief offer to the 
project of European co-operation. 

On the question of customs unions and imperial preference, however, 
our position, in my opinion, is fundamentally reasonable; and it seems to 
me a pity that serious problems of great urgency, which are difficult enough 
to solve on their merits, should be embarrassed by doctrinal complication. 
The principle of non-discrimination, as it is now interpreted, does not fit 
the facts or the needs of the modern world. It is appropriate only to con- 
ditions, which are not likely soon to be restored, in which there are no balance 
of payments difficulties, and in which the money of one country is as easily 
obtainable as the money of another. 

As things are now, the insistence on non-discrimination is equivalent 
to insistence that nothing should be done to restore equilibrium in the balance 
of payments; and that no trade arrangements shall be made with that as 
their motive, although that is the crucial international economic problem. 
In practice, it is worth noting, American opinion seems increasingly disposed 
to concentrate its attacks on the British system of imperial preference. Ameri- 
cans do not seem really to mind what is arranged between different countries 
in Europe so long as the point of doctrine is saved. They appreciate the force 
of the argument that countries contiguous to one another on the same con- 
tinent should be allowed to develop close relations with each other, on the 
analogy of the States of the American Union. But when it comes to the 
British Commonwealth which comprises countries which are separated by 
the sea and by long distances, and which include Canada on the American 
continent itself, the matter seems altogether different. Personally, I feel that 
we ought to state our own point of view more positively than we have 
attempted hitherto, and claim, as a matter of principle, that as between mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, which is a real political entity, though 
one with a loose political structure, commercial arrangements intermediate 
between the extremes of a customs union and of non-discrimination are in- 
herently reasonable and appropriate. To demand one extreme or the other 
—either a complete customs union or the absence of any preferential arrange- 
ments—is quite arbitrary in principle. It means blessing arrangements which 
entail a high degree of discrimination and which do not suit the structure 
of the British Commonwealth while condemning more moderate arrange- 
ments which do suit it. For the problem of Europe, too, it seems to me, the 
sort of commercial relations which are really appropriate are intermediate 
between a customs union, which, if interpreted strictly, would deprive the 
Government of the participating country of any effective control over their 
internal economic life, and relations of a non-discriminatory character which 
would deprive them of the opportunity of developing their mutual trade to 
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their common advantage. Therefore I feel that insistence on non-discrimination 
adds an unnecessary complication to what is in any case a sufficiently diffi- 
cult problem. 

I turn back to consider the long-run consequences of the lack of balance 
between European and American productivity. If Europe receives aid on 
anything approaching the magnitude of $8,000 million for 1948; and if 
Europe then succeeds in reducing her deficit by the end of 1951 to dimen- 
sions so small that she will not require continued aid thereafter, that will 
imply a far more radical change in the flow of trade and in the share of 
different countries in export markets than has ever been accomplished before 
so quickly under peace conditions; and the prospect of so large a change 
carries some unwelcome implications for the American economy. On the one 
hand it is very reasonable that Americans should feel that there must be an 
end some time, and fairly soon, to the provision of financial aid to Europe. 
But what does this financial desideratum mean from the economic stand- 
point? It means either a greatly diminished demand for American exports 
or a greatly increased importation of European goods into the American 
market, or possibly both; in any event, a large change in the import-export 
balance of the United States. And this, if it occurs, may occur at a time 
when it would be by no means as convenient or comfortable as it would be 
today for the United States to sell less or to buy more. The United States 
is asked, in effect, to stint herself of various commodities in order to make 
more of them available for Europe, and the prospect ahead, if Europe is 
really to stand on her own feet, is that later on the United States will have 
to see European products replace American products at home and abroad 
when sellers’ markets may perhaps have disappeared and when she herself 
may be embarrassed by surplus productive capacity and unemployment. That 
is the awkward problem that lies ahead. A readjustment of the balance of 
payments between continents from a deficit of $8,000 million in one year 
to a virtual equilibrium four years later is so large a readjustment that it 
can hardly be effected in a short time without serious disturbance. So awkward 
is that problem that it is natural for us in Europe to entertain misgivings 
whether the United States is likely in practice to pursue a policy in regard 
to tariffs and other matters which would enable Europe in fact to balance 
her accounts, say in 1952; that is why the Report stresses the importance 
of American commercial policy as a condition essential to the elimination of 
Europe’s deficit. 

Now here as it seems to me is a real and formidable problem, to the 
solution of which the codes of commercial policy which we are trying to 
evolve should be directed. Immediately, it is important that the United States 
should extend large-scale aid to cover Europe’s large deficit. Subsequently, 
it is important that the readjustments to the flow of trade needed to restore 
equilibrium should be made, but that they should be made in such a manner 
as to cause the minimum of avoidable injury and dislocation to the economic 
life of the United States and of the world as a whole. Readjustments on the 
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scale that is needed cannot be accomplished smoothly and satisfactorily if they 
are left to the free play of market prices, the automatic responses of the price 
system, without any form of conscious guidance or regulation. On the con- 
trary, dislocation, depression, friction and recrimination are only too probable 
if we leave the problem to solve itself. That is why an appropriate code of 
rules for the regulation of international commercial relations is so desirable. 
But such a code, I submit, will only be appropriate and helpful, if it is 
directed to easing the problem of readjustment that lies ahead. It will be 
mischievous in its results if it is inspired by a nostalgic desire, however 
much one may sympathize with it, to enforce practices that were appropriate 
to the nineteenth century. 


Address at Chatham House 
October 16, 1947. 











EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED GERMANY: 
A FIELD STUDY’ 


HELEN LIDDELL : 


I INTRODUCTION 


Ir is a paradox of Germany today that the foreigner finds it hard to 
think in terms of “Germany” and “Germans.” Only gradually does “Getmany” 
emerge from four zones of occupation. Yet the Germans themselves remain 
intensely aware of their nationality—although it may be inaccurate to describe 
them as nationalist in the pre-war sense of that mis-used word—in spite 
of the fact that defeat and occupation have intensified differences of religion, 
tradition and history and revived particularism. Under the Weimar régime, 
there were unresolved problems in the field of education and youth move- 
ments.? To these have now been added the consequences of Nazi ideology 
and of the “gap” which Nazi education policy and the years of war have 
combined to produce in the knowledge and intellectual or scholastic training 
of German youth. The re-starting of education in Germany after the war, 
and the problems it involves, has had to be attempted in circumstances which 
could scarcely be more unpropitious. Physical destruction on a great scale 
has directly or indirectly reduced the number of school buildings available. 
This same destruction, combined with Nazi and post-Nazi purges, has re- 
duced books and reference material almost to nothing. Denazification, prison- 
ers-of-war, war losses, have reduced the number of teachers and youth 
leaders available and raised the average age of those remaining to over 
fifty. These are factors directly affecting education. Hunger, housing short- 
age, the absence of industry and, therefore, of potential employment, the 
break-up of family life, are indirect factors of hardly less significance in the 
total picture. 

There are perhaps two main points of conflict in German education 
today : the struggle for school reform—for the unified school (Einheitsschule) 
—and the struggle of the universities to maintain their academic standards 
and their autonomy.® If there were no occupation of Germany by four Powers, 
these two subjects would still dominate the German educational scene; they 


1This study was submitted to the Preliminary Research Conference on some aspects 
of the German Problem, convened by the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs 
at Baarn, Holland, from October 6-10, 1947. 

2See Year Book of Education (Teachers College, Columbia University), 1924, 1925, 
each 1929; and Howard Becker, German Youth, Bond or Free (London, Kegan Paul, 

’Although the universities were subject to a large measure of State control, they 
were ruled by the (full) professors. See S. D. Stirk, German Universities Through Ger- 
man Eyes (London, Gollancz, 1946), p. 29. 
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are also matters of the greatest concern to Military Government. Among 
the German educationists now leaders in the School Department of the 
Ministry of Education in the Russian zone are several who worked for re- 
forms during the Weimar period. Shortly after the end of the war, the 
responsible German authorities in this zone agreed on a Law for the Demo- 
cratization of German Schools—which the Russians carried into effect. It 
introduces compulsory free education; one year kindergarten; eight years 
elementary school; followed by four years secondary or technical school 
(obligatory for three years for all children between 14 and 18 years who 
are not attending any other school). A modern language is begun in the 
fifth school year, and a second in the seventh or eighth year. No Latin is 
taught except in the secondary schools. No parent can send a child on a fee 
paying basis to a secondary school, and thus it is claimed that education on 
a class basis has now been circumvented—although the problems of the 
relation between the schools and the Churches, and of the disadvantages of the 
country child compared with the city child have still to be tackled. This re- 
form is still under discussion in Berlin; in the rest of the country only a 
modified version of it has been put into operation; for example, six years 
elementary schooling in the French zone, with specialization (and Latin) 
much later. There is in Germany, as elsewhere, the inevitable conflict of 
opinion between the elementary and the secondary school teachers. The 
Churches are against State education and want confessional schools to con- 
tinue—not merely persuasive religious instruction in schools. The universities 
(and the Catholic Church) are, in the main, against a reform which under- 
mines the classical tradition and is therefore, in their eyes, prejudicial to 
the basis of sound learning. 

Here, then, are closely related social and educational problems, mixed 
up with the all-important question of developing new ideals in German youth. 
At the present time the quality of the formal education given to German 
children is poor. For this unhappy fact German education authorities and 
teachers are not wholly responsible; indeed they are perhaps not responsible 
at all, except for being the people they are, exponents of an outworn educa- 
tional theory and practice. They cannot be blamed, for example, for teaching 
(in accordance with syllabuses laid down for them) mediaeval political 
history based on great figures of the period; without books, without material 
aids, without reference or source material for themselves or their pupils. 
The local educational councillors were trained in a narrow bureaucratic 
tradition, but they, too, could not in any case make bricks without straw; 
they can provide neither books, exercise-books, pens, nor electric light bulbs. 
It is also only fair to point out that many teachers in the cities are working 
under conditions of real hardship and often of actual hunger. 

Undoubtedly, it is essential that men and women holding Nazi views 
should not be allowed to teach in Germany today. But the consequences of 
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denazification’ are twofold: an absolute shortage of teachers, which has had 
to be met by short emergency training schemes for ex-service men and 
women in addition to the normal teachers’ training colleges; and an average 
age in the profession of over fifty. Thus, with the exception of a temporary 
intake in the past two years of the emergency teachers (who must, generally 
speaking, take a degree or another training if they wish to remain perma- 
nently in the profession), the teaching profession now consists of elderly men 
and women who were in their prime during the Weimar period and are 
sometimes described today as “Hitler’s rejects,” or of young teachers, with- 
out experience, who were themselves educated during the Nazi period. The 
older teachers were either in retirement from 1933 to the beginning of the war, 
or teaching in accordance with Nazi theory and practice, although not as 
active Nazis. They are inevitably educationally out of date, and therefore 
too high a proportion of inferior “academic” education is perhaps still being 
provided on the old lines. 

The future of the children now at school is uncertain; for those in 
elementary schools there are too few jobs. In Hamburg the school-leaving 
age has been raised to 16 years to keep the children “off the streets.” “Wir 
miissen unsere Kindern ausbilden, aber wozu?” asked the Head of the School 
Administration in Berlin. An even more urgent problem is presented by the 
children of the upper, middle and professional classes, who have hitherto 
gone automatically to the secondary schools and on to the universities. More- 
over, the School Reform scheme is designed to open the educational ladder 
to workers’ and peasants’ children. For the moment, owing to the war and 
to denazification, there are a number of jobs for the middle classes in the 
civil service. But the problem of the position of the middle classes, in an 
atomized society, is fundamental and far-reaching. These classes are resisting 
a future which is dark for themselves as a class, and even darker for the 
traditions they still seek to uphold. They are, for example, still demanding 
entrance to the universities. 

The demand for entrance to the universities is approximately 40 per cent 
in excess of their capacity. A numerus clausus, greatly disliked by the univer- 
sity authorities, is in operation. The task of balancing the claims of ex-officers 
against those of boys and girls now leaving school, difficult enough in every 
country today, is, of course, further complicated by the traditional outlook of 
most German universities. Their conservatism does not, in present circum- 
stances, help the claim for higher education of women. Women are, however, 
admitted up to about 25 per cent of the total entrants. Conversations with 
students’ representatives suggest that the best among them are trying to 
think out for themselves their position in the community. They are anxiously 
seeking contacts with students of other nations, as individuals; this is an indis- 


1Denazification is here considered as a process which would have been carried 
through by the Germans themselves after the defeat of the Nazis. Denazification policy 
as carried out by the Occupying Powers will be discussed later. Figures for denazifica- 
tion in the British zone as at July 1, 1947, were 1,887,235 brought before Spruch 
Kiimmer, 328,471 removed or debarred from their posts. 
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pensable stage before German students are able to become good citizens of 
their own country, quite apart from any wider society. The average student 
may perhaps be forgiven if he is preoccupied with his own difficulties: on the 
academic side, too few teachers, absence of equipment, laboratory, books and 
also of notebooks, so that one student frequently takes notes for the use of 
twenty-five. Hunger is not merely, for the student, the normal background to 
the lives of city-dwellers. It is an acute problem, limiting his capacity to study 
and threatening him with permanent disability from disease. The housing and 
fuel situation add directly not only to his difficulties in actual work, but also to 
the threat to his health. 

From yet another standpoint the universities constitute a major problem, 
even while they hold one of the keys to the future. Before 1933, the “German 
universities were in no real sense democratic; they were not democratic 
in the spirit and personnel of the professors, or in the spirit and personnel 
of the students. In organization each university was an oligarchy, subject 
to a considerable degree of State control.” They were never a stronghold 
of Nazism—from the Nazi standpoint. Too many professors preferred to 
bury themselves in their studies, playing no part in, but accepting no re- 
sponsibility for, the political life of the nation. Lecturers were nearly all in- 
volved in party activities, with the result that today there are almost no 
Dozenten—while the professors are all old men. Members of the Law Faculty 
in Miinchen University are all between seventy and eighty, and one is over 
ninety. 

Formal education, in schools and universities, leaves largely untouched 
one aspect of the life of German youth—their leisure. In purely German 
terms, the post-war problem of youth is to win them back for this or that 
political or religious group, at one and the same time guarding them as far 
as possibie from moral and physical deterioration and indoctrinating them 
with a set of positive beliefs. Here, the consequences of war and of Nazi 
youth organization must be combatted by those Germans responsible for 
German youth activities today. Some young Germans who now come under 
the youth amnesty, and were “Pimpfen” (Jungvolk)—10-14 year-olds—before 
the war, are today resisting the efforts of their elders to enrol them in some 
youth association belonging to the old pre-1933 German tradition. This, it 
will be recalled, included “youth organizations” and “the youth movement,” 
a difficult distinction for non-Germans. The former consisted of “all organiza- 
tions dependent on adult associations: the youth groups of the political 
parties, of the churches,” and many others. The latter is properly speaking 
the Biindische Jugend, which developed out of early youth movements, such 
as the Wandervogel, and the German Boy Scouts (Pfadfinder). Between 
1918 and 1933, approximately 48 per cent of all young people in Germany 
were organized in one or other of these youth organizations, and rather less 
than 10 per cent in the Biindische Jugend.? Not all of these were nationalistic, 


1Stirk, German Universities, p. 28. 
2H. Ebeling, The German Youth Movement (London, New Europe, 1945). 
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although the German Scout Movement seemed to the International Scout 
Organization almost militaristic and certainly nationalist, while to many 
Germans it appeared dangerously international.’ 


German youth leaders—both pre- and post-Nazi—tend to be nationalist 
in outlook and seek to hold their followers by sheer force of personality, de- 
manding allegiance to this or that ideal on an emotional basis. 

German youth is today in danger of becoming a battleground, at a 
moment when it is in every kind of need and, despite its conditioning to 
Nazi ideas, still surprisingly responsive to good leadership. It is not nec- 
essary to assume that the ends for which contending forces are striving to 
win the adherence of German youth are all bad. But not all those Germans 
who now claim the right to lead youth themselves possess a democratic 
outlook. An evangelical pastor may reveal a parade-ground manner at a 
gathering of youth and use martial similes in his address. A leader of the 
Rote Falken (the Social Democratic Party’s Youth Association) may insist 
that all young people who attend meetings regularly should join the S.D.P. 
But while certain generalizations may be made about, for example, the Catho- 
lic and Evangelical youth organizations, or about the Free German Youth 
(F.D.J.) and the Rote Falken, personal contact reveals conspicuous excep- 
tions to them. In general terms, also, it is reasonable to see in the unwilling- 
ness of many German boys and girls to join local political or religious youth 
organizations today, not only a reaction from Nazi propaganda, but also 
from pre-Nazi German tradition. In their view, their desire to serve the 
Fatherland involves being organized nationally for that end; they do not think 
that service to the Fatherland can be a by-product of any useful communai 
activity. It is, moreover, not solely due to training during the Nazi period 
in the Hitler Jugend that some young Germans, like certain of their would- 
be leaders, have no conception of democratic processes of thought or, indeed, 
of procedure. Discussions on administrative problems even by adult German 
education officials can—and frequently do—lead to shouting matches and 
table thumping. It is not without significance that young Germans today, 
who reveal themselves, by appearance as well as by their attitude of mind, 
to have been “Hitler’s chosen,” the product of the Ordensburg and other 
forms of Nazi training for leadership, are usually conspicuous by their lack 
of intelligence and adaptability. 

Juvenile delinquency is an acute problem facing German education and 
youth authorities. It is in the first instance a purely German problem, arising, 
in perhaps almost equal proportions, out of Nazi policy, war, and post-war 
conditions. The Nazis deliberately took children out of the control of their 
parents; they encouraged the denunciation of parents by children.? Hitler 
established harsh penalties for children, including eight days’ solitary con- 
finement—a penalty which is still in force for certain offences. During the 


1Becker, German Youth, p. 221. 


2In 1938 a Berlin doctor—an anti-Nazi—was denounced by his 14-year old son. 
When the Gestapo came to arrest him, he shot first his son and then himself. 
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war boys and girls were “spotters” for anti-aircraft defences, and were 
alike without civil and parental discipline. Bomb damage, housing shortage, 
food shortage and the lack of bare essentials have in the past two years 
made theft and the capacity to support oneself without visible means of sub- 
sistence, or a family roof over one’s head, almost into civic (and certainly 
into filial) virtue for boys and girls in their teens; and this without reference 
to positive temptations arising from military occupation. At the same time, 
the German local authorities lack personnel with reasonably up-to-date 
training in dealing with juvenile delinquency, and also the prerequisites for 
holding it in check—buildings, other than prisons, and equipment, materials 
for practical re-training. 

It is worth while, in any discussion of the cultural situation in Germany 
today thus to recognize the existence of those involved long-term German 
problems, however unreal any attempt to divorce them from their setting of 
Nazism, defeat and military occupation may seem. For though it is broadly 
true that many aspects of the problem of Germany today, as seen from out- 
side her frontiers, are German rather than Nazi, and that the problem can 
in the last analysis only be solved by the Germans themselves, these truths 
seem to have been largely obscured by Allied policy during and since the 
war. The reasons are to be found in the concept of “re-education,” and in 
the fact of the division of Germany into four zones, in which policy, though 
theoretically “quadripartite,” is in practice divergently interpreted. 

“Re-education” was a war-time concept. An unofficial commission in 
London produced in 1943 a report on the re-education of Germany.’ In his 
book The Fifth Arm, published in 1940, Mr. Wickham Steed wrote, “A 
long process of re-education under some form of supervision will be nec- 
essary to eradicate these notions and to replace them by others which en- 
lightened Germans have in the past vainly striven to inculcate upon their fellow 
Germans.”? And he quotes from L’Europe Nouvelle a French article to the 
same effect, “Germany cannot again be a part of Europe till she has gone 
through a process of deep moral re-education.”* American thought during 
the war specifically suggested that the Germans must “be re-educated.” 
For example, the problem of re-education was discussed as early as 1942 
by an American educationist, Dr. Walter Kotschnig, in International Con- 
ciliation.* In 1945 the American Historical Association published for the 
United States War Department a pamphlet, Can the Germans be Re-edu- 
cated,° for use in Army discussion groups. In this, the thesis is developed 
that “all efforts to re-educate the Germans will fall on barren ground unless 
they call forth response from within the Germans themselves .. . The 
question whether Germans can be re-educated can be answered only by con- 
crete action and by the creation in post-war Germany of the actual conditions 


1Education and the U.N. (London, United Nations Association, 1943), pp. 25-35. 
2(London, Constable, 1940), p. 150. 

3] bid., p. 152. 

4No. 379, April 1942, p. 23 et seq. 

5E, M. 26 G. I. Roundtable. 
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in which education is possible . . .” These conditions “involve opportunity 
for survival, adequate work and hope for the future . . . German re-educa- 
tion requires first of all the co-operation of the Germans themselves.” 
This last sentence is a clear expression of the idea that German re-education 
can be encompassed by foreigners from outside Germany. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to embark on an examination of this 
concept, its value and its implications. But it is impossible to discuss the 
cultural problems of Germany today, and the actual situation in practice, 
without reference to an idea which is, for better or for worse, playing an 
important part in the minds of some at any rate of the Allied military and 
civil authorities responsible for the occupation. Nor can it be left out of 
account when describing what has in fact happened in the fields of education 
and youth activities in Germany since the end of the war. 

From the beginning of the occupation to December 1946 education was 
a direct responsibility of Military Government. Under Ordinance 57 of 
British Military Government, which took effect on January 1, 1947, regu- 
lating the powers of the Lander in the British zone, control of education 
was handed back to the Germans; a similar step was taken by the Americans 
in their zone, although the latter retained the right to lay down the 
general principles to which any educational legislation must adhere. In the 
Russian and French zones the German authorities continue to administer 
education and youth activities, final responsibility for which is still in the 
hands of the Occupying Powers; and in Berlin education is under quadripar- 
tite control. By June 1947 the Allied Education Committee drew up, and 
the Control Council approved, ten basic principles which should govern the 
development of education in Germany. Some of these principles are couched 
in terms so general as to indicate the extent of the differences between the 
Powers. It is laid down that full-time school attendance for all children from 
six to at least fifteen should be compulsory, and followed by part-time edu- 
cation up to eighteen. Tuition and text-books are to be provided free for 
pupils of compulsory school ages, and grants given to those who need them; 
grants are also to be provided for those who need them in the universities. 
During the compulsory period education should form a comprehensive system ; 
the terms “elementary” and “secondary” education must no longer mean two 
types or qualities of education which overlap, but two consecutive levels of 
instruction.? Behind these ten basic principles, slowly hammered out by 
the Allied Education Committee, lie such fundamental and unsolved prob- 
lems as “centralized” versus “decentralized” control of education; the unified 
school ; and religious instruction in schools. There are in positions of authority 
in Germany today experts in education and youth organization from Britain, 
the United States, France and the U.S.S.R. Even a limited knowledge of 
educational theory and practice in those countries reveals profound differ- 


'Tbid., p. 39. 


2Monthly Report of the Control Commission for Germany (British Element), 
July 1947, p. 46. 
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ences, arising in part from the history and needs of the country and in part 
from its particular political and economic system. Educationalists are a 
body of reasonably enlightened and disinterested men and women, but they 
are apt to be single-minded enthusiasts. If these qualities have helped them 
as individuals to make perhaps the greatest single contribution towards the 
reconstruction of Germany and have been the basis of understanding and 
co-operation between them and German teachers and officials, they have 
also added to the success with which differing educational policies are being 
put across. Closely bound up with “re-education” is Information Control, 
through which, directly or indirectly, the press, literature, radio, theatre, 
music and films are kept under surveillance. Here, too, there seems to be 
little or no uniformity in theory or practice. As in the case of education and 


youth, there seem to be wide variations not only in policy but also in the 
manner of its execution. 


How, then, do the policies and methods of the Occupying Powers 
differ one from another? What success are they meeting in their efforts to- 
ward German reconstruction and re-education? And, finally, what is the 
overall picture from the German standpoint? Are there signs that a new 
spirit is abroad in Germany? Or—if that be too ambitious in 1947—is a 
solid foundation now being laid upon which a different Germany can be 
built in the not too far distant future? 


II Russian AND FRENCH ZONES 


Two of the Occupying Powers, Russia and France, believe it is possible 
for them to ensure that during the period of occupation certain changes are 
made in the German educational system which will, in their turn, change the 
composition of the “governing classes.” The Russians believe wholeheartedly 
in the power of government to mould popular opinion to their will by the 
control of such media as press, films, radio, and so forth; by methods, in- 
deed, singularly like those used in Nazi Germany by the “Fascists,” whom 
they now allege exist solely in the Western zones. But the Russians have 
found, and given office—in the Deutsche Verwaltung fiir Volkbildung in 
den Sowyjetischen Besatzungszone, and.in the universities—to a number of 
German educationalists who were striving before 1933 for certain educa- 
tional reforms.’ In Thiiringen, for example, a common school system was 
adopted between 1922 and 1924. In Sachsen a proposal was put forward in 
1927 for a State course of study in public discussion. Sachsen and Thiiringen 
(together with Hamburg and Hesse) were giving three years’ university 
training to their elementary school teachers in 1925. Leipzig ard Berlin were 
aware of shortcomings in the “educational ladder” and made efforts to im- 
prove the situation around 1925. These more or less random illustrations 
(to which many others could be added) indicate the diversity of educational 


1See Aloys Fischer, “The Philosophy Underlying the National System of Education 
in Germany” (Year Book of Education, 1929, pp. 183-315). 
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theory and practice under the Weimar system of decentralization, and also 
throw some light on the German origin of the reforming spirit now dis- 
played in the Russian zone. Educational reform is, of course, not merely an 
end in itself. In the eyes of the Occupying Power and of those Germans 
responsible for the administration of education, it is the first stage on the 
slow road to “re-education for democracy”—to “democracy” as currently 
interpreted in Russia—and, as such, is given high priority in zonal policy. 

Education must be unitary, equal for all from kindergarten to university, 
according to capacity. Elementary schools now give an eight-year course, 
followed by four years’ secondary schooling, specializing in languages, na- 
tural sciences, or German in parallel forms in the same school. For those 
who do not go on to the secondary schools, twelve hours a week in a technical 
school is compulsory. In all this there is nothing which German edu- 
cationalists, freed from the Nazis and returning to the Weimar tradition, 
might not have accomplished, or at least set out to accomplish; the institu- 
tion of a Pedagogic Faculty at each of the six universities in the zone is also 
a return to the practice of certain Lander in giving their teachers a university 
education—although the form is an innovation. But perhaps the kernel of 
Russian “re-education” policy—the direct supplement to the indirect attack 
on the German class system, designed to place power in other hands—is the 
institution of a special college attached to each university, which may be 
entered direct from an elementary school, or from an office or factory by 
those who have not passed their Abitur.' In these colleges such students 
take a few general subjects and then specialize, taking an examination, alleged 
to be as “stiff” as the normal Abitur, though only in a few subjects, which 
secures them entrance to the university. This innovation was described by 
an official of the Deutsche Zentralverwaltung fiir Volksbildung in der 
Sowyjetischen Besatzungszone as very important for the teaching of demo- 
cracy, the ending of the existing class system and for training the new 
bureaucracy which is needed. About 15 per cent of the total university 
students are now the sons of peasants and workers, according to the same 
official, and it is increasingly difficult for children of other sections of the 
population to obtain entrance.” 

The Russian zone is not short of paper; it possesses Leipzig, the centre 
of publishing and printing. Thus the shortage of books and periodicals is 
much less marked than, for example, in the British and American zones. 
Thirteen million school books have been issued, as against 10% million in the 
British zone (with a mucn higher total population). Public libraries in this 
zone were mainly intact; purged, they are now in full operation. Periodicals 
are produced for educatioual purposes; two for school-children; one each 


1The final school examinatiun leading to the university. 

2Of 1,362 new students in the Winter Semester in Berlin, 311 were from the work- 
ing class, 47 peasants, 277 children of employees, 167 of craftsmen, 312 of intellectual 
and professional classes, with 248 others unclassified. The Kurator of Halle University 
said at a Students’ Day at Tiibingen in April 1947, that when 33 per cent of the student 
body came from the working classes, the authorities would again throw studies open 
to the free play of forces. 
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for technical schools and adult education centres; two for teachers, one 
theoretical (Padagogik) and one general (Die neue Schule). In these, as 
in the teacher’s manuals, modern educational theory and experiment is 
mingled with political indoctrination. But they are effective and alive; they 
cannot fail to help and interest teachers, of whatever political colour, who 
have lived through the barren years from 1933 to 1945, 

Unlike the rest of Germany, history is taught right down to the present 
day, still, unhappily, mainly on chronological and political lines, in spite of 
the instruction that history teaching must be concerned primarily with the 
inner economic, social and cultural development of the peoples and their 
struggle for right and social justice, and that the cult of heroes is to be 
avoided and interest concentrated on the life work of great inventors, 
discoverers, revolutionary fighters, artists and scientists and other pioneers 
of social and cultural progress. Wars are to be dealt with from the standpoint 
of their origins, aims and consequences. The political education of kinder- 
garten teachers in training, themselves educated during the Nazi period, is 
to include the Nirnberg Trial; the Nazis considered as the enemy of the 
German people; responsibility for the war; the road to German resurgence 
and freedom; the democratic revival of Germany; up-to-date methods of 
influencing youth; democratic education; the political task of women. 

It would be foolish to try to evaluate the success of educational policy 
—of the attempt at re-education—in the Russian zone of Germany, without 
reference to general policy and general conditions in the zone, or, indeed, 
for varying reasons, in any of the zones. There is the inevitable censorship, 
but apparently little direct interference in the universities. On the other hand, 
a policy of denazification which purges at the top but allows the “little man” 
to keep his job (except in the teaching profession) provided he joins the 
Party, leaves fewer disgruntled Nazis ready to upset the régime; although 
the exact extent of the so-called “reactionary forces” who are now excluded, 
for example, from the universities is hard to determine. Political pressure— 
the choice of joining a party or losing a job—appears, however, to be the 
normal state of affairs for professor, teacher or school cleaner. It is not within 
the province of this paper to examine general conditions in the Russian zone, 
or to animadvert upon the apparent reactions of the Germans towards the 
Occupying Power. But, from the cultural point of view, there is little doubt 
that much more is being provided to satisfy the mind and to awaken interest 
than in some parts of Germany today. Political indoctrination and propaganda 
exist; but they are pills well coated with the sweetness of new ideas, new 
books and periodicals, and new exhibitions. And, after all, propaganda is at 
a discount in Germany today; Germans tend to take anything which happens 
to be useful from among very different ideas and ideals offered to them by 
their conquerors, and dismiss the remainder as “propaganda.” And it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the educational theories, for example, to be found in the 
new manuals and periodicals, are not of positive value, despite their doc- 
trinaire passages and determined attempt to “mould” teachers and taught alike 
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to the required new pattern. The same thing is true of youth organization: the 
Russians are being successful up to a point. In the Russian zone, only one 
youth organization is permitted—the Free German Youth (F.D.J.). This 
is in theory non-communist and non-political; it stands for German unity, 
in face of the competing political and religious groups to be found in the other 
zones. Moreover, the F.D.J. is encouraged to do reconstructional work— 
which German youth passionately desires to do. It is not easy, of course, to 
discover the extent of the work actually done but it is given plenty of pub- 
licity, which strengthens the impression made on young Germans not only in 
the Russian zone itself. 

Both the Russians and the French believe that the re-education of Ger- 
many can only come about by forces from without; both believe in the pos- 
sibility of change by “direct action” through education—using the word in 
its widest sense. The differences between them are not so much in the end 
to be attained: both want to change the Germans, and to prevent them not 
only from ever again being strong enough to attack but also from ever having 
the desire to attack. The Russians presumably believe that this can best be 
attained by turning as many of them as possible into good Marxists. The 
French, or at any rate those who are responsible for education and youth 
activities in the French zone of Germany, see education rather as an end in 
itself than as a means to an end. French culture is, of course, to be the means 
of German salvation, but it is only fair to add that the emphasis is not solely 
on “French” culture. But, from a British standpoint, the culture might have 
a better chance of performing its healing office if it were not inextricably 
bound up in French minds with the necessity for “control.” This may seem 
a curious statement: military government and occupation imply control; and 
control is exercised in all zones, but here the distinction is between direct and 
indirect control. 

The French zone is mainly rural and agricultural. Like Bayern, it had the 
possibility of a slightly higher standard of living because of the absence of 
large industrial cities. It is “provincial” and conservative in outlook, and 
largely Catholic. It has only three universities, including that of Mainz, re- 
cently opened by the French. As early as 1943 in Algiers plans were drawn 
up for the policy of re-education to be pursued after the war in the French 
zone, and it is no exaggeration to say that since August 1945 these plans 
have been put into operation with intelligence and determination. The French 
officials responsible for education in the zone—from ministers to university 
and school officers—are germanistes. Some possess a lively sympathy and 
understanding for the Germans, which tends to discredit them in the eyes of 
some Frenchmen in the zone. If a few tend themselves to be sceptical of the 
possibility of the re-education of Germans—even by Frenchmen—the majority 
seem to be single-minded enthusiasts, veritable “missionaries” of French 
culture. If these “provincially-minded” and conservative Germans can be re- 
educated, it is by the twin processes of creating in the young a love of sound 
learning for its own sake, and at the same time by breaking the hold of the 
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forces of reaction over them. These “forces of reaction” are to be found in 
the Church and in the universities. That the attack is directed neither against 
the Catholic Church nor the universities as such is perfectly clear to the 
French authorities, if not so clear to the Germans. Indeed, in the eyes of some 
Frenchmen in the zone, the policy of the authorities towards the universities 
is too tender, too willing, for example, to keep individual professors with 
Nazi or near-Nazi records, in the interests of their policy as a whole. 

The French found themselves short of 7,000 teachers. To meet this 
situation they organized an emergency scheme, until the end of 1947, for 
training “school-helpers.” The most successful of these will be eligible, until 
October 1, 1948, to go to a training ‘college for two years to prepare for a 
teaching career. Members of the Nazi Party but not Party functionaries or 
members of any other organization were allowed to continue as teachers for 
a period of four to five years, though some have been forced to resign, in view 
of their “unsuitable” outlook. Boys and girls of 18-20 were allowed to train 
as teachers, whatever their past record. The permanent teachers’ training is 
to be on the basis of the French école normale—an innovation in Germany: 
for higher school teachers there will be four years’ training in boarding schools 
providing a general education, without Latin, for young people of 14-15. 
Three such schools are to be in Wiirttemberg. Four hundred and fifty teach- 
ers should complete their training in 1946-7, and 750 in 1947-8. 

The words “without Latin” are significant. Here is to be found the heart 
of the French reforms, the focal point of the resistance by the Catholic Church 
and the universities. A reform of secondary education was expected to take 
effect in September 1947,‘ a “democratic points” programme having been 
issued in April. Roughly, this predicates a six-year period of elementary edu- 
cation, followed by four years in a secondary school (as against the eight-year 
period now instituted in the Russian zone). French—that is to say a modern 
language—is taught as a first language, followed by English. Latin begins only 
in the fourth year. In the secondary schools, specialization begins much later ; 
there will be no more of the humanistic gymnasia—so dear to German edu- 
cationalists. A reform of the Abitur examination has also been announced for 
next year. Arguments are raging as to the relative difficulty of French and 
Latin as subjects of study by young Germans. Can the elements of a sound 
classical education be imparted to a German in four years? Here, of course, 
the opposition of the Church reinforces that of the universities. There are also 
reforms in the universities. Last year, after a hundred and thirty years Mainz 
was reopened as, it is hoped, the biggest and most important university in the 
French zone. Here 10 per cent of the professors are being appointed from other 
professions—a startling innovation in German eyes. Chairs are being instituted 
in all three universities in the zone in comparative literature and roman law, 
and a State examination instituted in a living language—further innovations 
whose purpose needs no explanation. 

In the French, as in the Russian zone, there are books and periodicals 


1For details see article by H. Albert in Schola (Baden-Baden), April 1947. 
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in the schools and universities, and for sale in the shops. No one who has not 
been to post-war Germany can realize the significance of this statement. In 
schools, every third child has—not one book—but a set of books. Five million 
school books have been printed: they received priority in paper and printing. 
No old school books were allowed to remain in use, except for science other 
than biology. The new school books in use are either Swiss, or written by a 
committee of refugees in New York. The new history text-book, for example, 
not unnaturally gives prominence to French achievements, but eschews blatant 
propaganda. There are also new editions of German, as well as of French, 
classics, and non-political periodicals for teachers,’ for adult education stu- 
dents and for school children. 


’ 


The “positive” side of French cultural policy includes: the encourage- 
ment of youth organizations, especially those like the Boy Scouts which are 
neither religious nor political in their affiliations ; Volkshochschulen, in which, 
incidentally, 50-80 per cent of the students are, as elsewhere in Germany 
today, under thirty; cinema clubs for young people run in connection with 
the Volkshochschulen, which now have a membership of 2,500; exhibition 
mainly of French paintings; encouragement of the theatre and music, which 
are flourishing ; summer courses at each university, to which carefully chosen 
French students and a smaller number of other nationalities are invited; the 
sending of students training as teachers to Switzerland ; fostering of the corre- 
spondence between French and German students and school children. 

French mistrust of Germany is, with reason, more profound at all events 
than that of their two Anglo-Saxon allies. French belief in the necessity, and 
virtue, of direct control is correspondingly greater. While some Frenchmen 
shake their heads over the misdirected idealism of French men and women 
responsible for cultural policy in the zone and continue personally to treat 
the Germans in “the only possible way,” with contempt, and even with a kind 
of mental brutality, an English visitor is more likely to be puzzled by the 
manner in which the French authorities appear to seek insurance against the 
possibility of the failure of their enlightened cultural policy. For example, in 
every secondary school in the zone there must be a French teacher whose 
duty it is to report every six months to the French authorities on conditions 
in the school—on the “atmosphere”— in general terms, without reference to 
individuals by name. Each école normale has two or three French members 
of staff; there are three or four French lecturers in each university, and one 
in each Volkshochschule. That French cultural policy is meeting with strong 
German resistance is admitted alike by French and by Germans. A detailed 
discussion of French policy in general and German reactions to it would be 
out of place here,” although it is specially difficult to consider French cultural 


1Schola: Monatsschrift fiir Erziehung und Bildung. 

2See The Economist, July 11, 1947, pp. 68-70. The comparatively low standard of 
living throughout the zone, in spite of its agricultural character, and the actual want 
in cities like Freiburg, and the French policy of living off the land and of billeting 


occupation forces in German families rather than commandeering houses, are important 
factors in the question. 
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policy in isolation from French policy as a whole. Nevertheless, some state- 
ments can be made without fear of contradiction, since they are corroborated 
both by French and Germans. 


At present—it is too soon to predict the final outcome of the struggle— 
German educationalists, university professors, local government officials and 
teachers, are opposing French reforms. Outwardly they appear to acquiesce— 
their attitude was described by one French official as “servile”’—but they are 
in “hidden” opposition, an opposition dictated, according to the same official, 
as much by a fundamental conservatism as by a nationalistic outlook. They 
oppose both the changes made by the French, and the personnel appointed 
by the French, whether French or German. The Churches are struggling for 
power against the French over the State school—imposed by Hitler in 1937. 
They use the argument that this bad and unchristian system was part of the 
Nazism which the French are setting themselves to eradicate. The French 
retaliate with the accusation that former Nazis can get posts in confessional 
schools, provided they declare themselves against compulsory State education. 
By implication the Churches cannot be trusted to play their part in the train- 
ing of youth and in the eradication of militaristic and nationalist ideas. The 
struggle between the French education authorities and the Catholic Church 
in the zone is gradually becoming more open and more severe. 


In the universities, the same conservative tradition—the same unyielding 
attitude towards academic standards and the proper elements of a university 
curriculum—inspires opposition to reforms. This opposition is reinforced by 
the fact that a number of professors, who managed to remain in their univer- 
sities throughout the Nazi period by dint of burying their heads in academic 
sands, are still at the head of their faculties; and such men may perhaps not 
unjustly be held to rate very highly their duty as patriotic Germans towards 
the past tradition of their country. It would be untrue to describe the univer- 
sity students as “opponents” of French policy, but they are still far from 
being “allies,” even though they are perhaps the most hopeful factor in Ger- 
many as a whole. A student in a university in the American zone said rather 
bitterly that the French were pursuing a “very clever cultural policy.” A stu- 
dent in a university in the French zone said, “The French stuff us with cul- 
ture” (“Sie fiittern uns mit Kultur”), and complained of the harshness of 
the attitude of French officials other than those concerned with education. 

There is as yet no great poverty in the French zone; university students 
come from the middle and professional classes. In Tiibingen, for example, 
only 50 out of 3,300 receive financial help. But there is hunger on a scale 
which hampers work. It is not possible to burn the traditional midnight oil 
of the student. By 11 p.m. the choice is apt to be between mortgaging the next 
day’s bread ration or going to bed. 


On the other hand, the French policy of international contacts between 


students (though no Germans have as yet been sent to France) is probably 
the most positive contribution which can be made towards helping Germans 
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to understand themselves and their relations with non-Germans, and there- 
fore towards the “re-education” of Germany. 


III AMERICAN AND BritisH ZONES 


The British and American zones fall together to be considered from the 
standpoint of education, in contrast with the other two zones, not merely 
because of their formal unity in economic matters. There are marked differ- 
ences in policy, but similarity of aims and methods predominates. At the risk 
of repeating platitudes, it is worthwhile to emphasize certain underlying 
factors. The population of the American zone is 17% million, against 23 
million in the British zone; there is no such concentration of population in 
an industrial area in the American zone as is to be found in the Ruhr. Al- 
though more than half of the additional 6 million Germans—10.2 per cent 
of the total population—who now live in a truncated Germany, are to be 
found in the British zone and the British authorities have to face problems of 
overcrowding of rural areas in Schleswig-Holstein and Nord-Rhein West- 
falen, the Americans also have to face the consequences of a great influx into 
thinly-settled country districts. (The total increase in the American zone is 
20 per cent of the former population.) For example, the number of Sudeten- 
Germans is great enough to be a permanent political factor of increasing 
significance in Bayern. In Hessen, a hitherto predominantly Protestant 
population has become almost equally divided between Catholics and Pro- 
testants because of the influx of refugees. In the British zone, the Catholic 
Rhineland regards itself as the heart and centre of German (and even of 
Western) culture and tradition, and is as jealous of progressive German 
political trends as it is of interference by the Occupying Power. In the 
American zone, a Catholic Bavaria regards itself as the repository of all that 
is best in German democratic tradition—and, despite awkward historical 
facts, as more anti-Nazi than North Germany. There is a deadweight of con- 
servatism (to give it no harsher name) to be overcome in Bayern, as well as 
strongly federalist and anti-Prussian tendencies. The fact that, since the 
merger of the zones, the food shortage has become much more acute in South 
Germany does not make the situation easier to handle. 

As regards the Occupying Powers and their policies, there are certain 
curious paradoxes which cannot fail to strike every visitor. There are far 
fewer Americans, both military and civilian—and proportionately far more 
of their “dependents”—in the American zone than British personnel in the 
British zone. The greater wealth—in terms of food and consumer goods and 
of surplus “material” of all kinds—of the Americans is immediately evident, 
even though from the standpoint of the German population rations and con- 
sumer goods are no more plentiful, sometimes definitely less plentiful, than 
in the British zone. If there was, at all events until the summer of 1947, a 
stultifying sense in the British zone of lack of policy in the highest quarters 
outside Germany, there is in the American zone an impression that policy is 
made in Washington, or on occasion in Berlin, but seldom in the zone, and 
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that the wheels in various parts of its organization do not always turn regu- 
larly, smoothly and in due relation to one another. The factors just mentioned 
are reflected in the education and youth policies in the two zones, 

As has already been pointed out, formal education is handicapped by 
the three shortages—teachers, buildings, books and materials. In the American 
zone “this is the most significant problem in the re-organization of German 
education”; at least 50,000 teachers are needed in the elementary schools if 
the accepted ratio of one teacher to each class of forty children is to be 
attained. Up to the end of the school year in the summer of 1947 there were 
only 32,000 elementary teachers, and of these about half were over sixty years 
of age—the average age was fifty-two. In Greater Hesse, for example, 33 
per cent of the teachers are untrained. Bayern has a 33 per cent increase of 
population to face, with shortages alike of teachers and buildings. A one-year 
course was given to 400 “school-helpers’”—but, as in the French zone, this 
“pis-aller” is now to be deserted. During 1947, about 2,844 were expected to 
graduate from teachers’ institutes and courses. At present, Bayern aims at 
recruiting its elementary teachers from young people who have made their 
Abitur and have had one year’s training. The American Educational Mission 
under the leadership of George F. Zook, which visited the zone in the sum- 
mer of 1946, recommended that no distinction should ultimately be made 
between the training of elementary and secondary teachers and that all should 
have been to the university. But this would seem to be a long-term aspiration, 
which is likely to meet with practical, if not theoretical, German opposition. 
From the German standpoint, denazification policy is the immediate, short- 
term handicap. Teachers who have been denazified are not being re-instated 
without much delay, if at all. Germans blame the American authorities for 
the existence of a law which many American officials admit to be mistaken, 
while declaring themselves in the face of “the law.” This is, in fact, only one 
instance of American “formalism” which is the most often cited object of 
criticism. There are difficulties over confessional schools which, according to 
the new Constitution, can be established by a majority vote of parents after 
1950. Political pressure is alleged, for example, in Bayern, over school 
appointments and religious instruction, and there seems little hope of reform 
in the direction of the Einheitsschule, owing to the influence of the Catholic 
Church. 

The shortage of text-books, exercise-books and “aids” appears as great 
in the schools in the American as in the British zone. No history text-book 
has appeared, but eighty-two school books'—2 million copies in all—have 
been published. There are now nine Curriculum and Text-Book Centres in 
the zone, complete with reference libraries and source material, and joint 
German-American Advisory Committees have been set up for the provision 
of new text-books. The American authorities are doing their best to overcome 
the paper shortage. The present allocation of paper per quarter is 25 per cent 


124 elementary school text-books; 42 secondary school text-books; 4 teachers’ 
manuals; 12 commercial school text-books. 
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short of the present need for all purposes; for text-books alone 35 per cent 
more paper is needed than is at present used in their production. 

In the field of formal education, the American authorities maintain the 
democratic traditions they are striving to inculcate in the Germans. Relations 
between individual American education officers and the German educational 
authorities seem personally good, but there are too few of the former. The 
Americans give all possible encouragement to democratic training, civics and 
current affairs, which are, for example, compulsory in the schools of Hessen. 
The German authorities—in Hessen and Bayern, to mention two only—have 
also set up school parliaments and parents’ committees. There are parent 
counsellors in local advisory education committees. In one school in Darm- 
stadt, however, the headmaster requested a parent to “be the Committee” and 
himself nominated the members of the school parliament. At a Miinchen girls’ 
secondary school the headmaster, recognizing the idea of school parliaments 
as sound, complained that the pupils had no desire for one and no questions 
which they wished to discuss. He himself was typical of German secondary 
school teachers: an excellent teacher whose educational theory and practice 
was fifteen years out of date. 

The American authorities recognize the vital need for contact with new 
ideas, and are planning an exchange programme for teachers, young trainees, 
and instructors at colleges and universities, with their opposite numbers in 
the United States. The response from the United States has been good, and 
by the end of 1947 the scheme should be in operation. Here, the United States 
authorities have a definite advantage over the British, since they are not 
handicapped by a man-power shortage or by lack of dollars. But it is only 
fair to add that a comparison between the two zones does not leave the impres- 
sion that American advantages in these directions are being fully utilized. 

Broadly speaking, the Information Control policy of the British and 
American zones is on the same lines—though once again the Americans are 
free from certain difficulties, discussed later, which handicap the British 
authorities responsible for executing the policy. Information Control is, of 
course, an important supporting element in educational and youth policies, 
as well as providing negative “control” of the German state of mind. Despite 
paper shortage, there are 44 licensed newspapers in the American zone with 
a circulation of just over 4,000,000 (as at the end of April 1947). There were, 
in 1946, 256 periodicals of which a total of 82,626,700 copies were printed. 
Paper is granted only for scientific journals, educational digests and youth 
publications. 

Translation rights are being bought from the United States (of 95 con- 
tracts, 74 had been bought by German publishers in April) and from Switzer- 
land, and editions are issued of 5,000 to 10,000 copies ; newsprint editions run 
from 50,000 to 100,000 copies. 

The film situation is better in the American zone than in the British, 
since the Russians and the Americans control existing pre-war German 
studios. Seven or eight new German films now being made in the American 
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zone will be ready by December 1947, The Americans have synchronization 
facilities for up to eighty films a year—and raw stock for other prints—a very 
different state of affairs from the British zone. Information Centres in the 
American zone do not exceed in number those in the British zone’ but they all 
have adequate libraries—though largely of American works or German trans- 
lations of these—loaned in the main by the United States Army. 

The greatest contrast between the methods and policies of the two zones 
in the field of education is perhaps in the handling of youth activities. It is 
here, on the one hand, that American “re-education” theories are most 
clearly being translated into action. It is also here, on the other hand, that 
the American civil and military authorities appear to be in conflict with one 
another, and with responsible Germans. According to the United States 
Military Government regulations of 1947 on youth recreational activities, 
general policy is to discourage premature indoctrination of youth under 
eighteen and to encourage civic and political education of youth on a non- 
partisan basis—such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and other well- 
established international youth and youth-serving organizations—without 
abridging religious freedom or interfering with internal affairs or the volun- 
tary character of acceptable youth organizations. Youth organizations are 
now permitted to Land level, including political youth activities for age- 
group 10-18.In the British zone, such organizations are permitted only to 
Kreis level. In that zone Scouts are not yet permitted, in view of the past 
history of the German Pfadfinder and the relation of the movement to the 
International Scout Organization. But a number of young Germans are now 
being trained abroad, in Sweden and England. When their training is com- 
pleted—probably early in 1948—the ban on scouting will be lifted, with the 
approval of the International Bureau of the Scout Movement. Camping 
was allowed in the summer of 1947, and about 200,000 boys and girls in 


the American zone, and 175,000 in the British zone, and their respective 
sectors of Berlin, went into camp. 


There are detailed regulations for youth activities in the American zone 
and for the part to be played by American youth officers, who are working 
steadily to build up German youth committees and to get them to draw up 
their own constitutions on agreed lines. It took six months to get the con- 
stitution agreed for the Bayerische Jugendring,? where there are difficulties 
in rural areas between religious and other youth associations. But a large 
measure of agreement has now been achieved: the leaders of the German 
groups work together and abide by majority decisions. In Hessen, all re- 
ligious and political groups and representatives, including the Communists, 
have been working together under the chairmanship of a Protestant minister. 
A Kreis youth committee consists of representatives of the German local 
authorities and interested individuals, of local youth groups and youth parlia- 


._ Twenty-three in the American zone and 63 in the British zone; 8,935 lending 
libraries in the American zone—a greater number than in the British zone. 
?For example, Statutes of the Bavarian Youth Ring, April 18, 1947. 
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ment, of the schools and of “organized youth” (the latter on the basis of a 
given number of signatures for each representative). 


But part and parcel of these carefully organized and gradually develop- 
ing democratic youth activities, under the control of the American civil 
authorities, is Army Assistance to German Youth Activities, U.S. Zone 
(G.Y.A.).* Although primary responsibility for re-education and for youth 
activities continues to rest with Military Government, active assistance to 
organized and unorganized German youth is a “positive military mission of 
all occupational forces.” The re-education and rehabilitation of German youth 
is one of the most important tasks now to be accomplished. The G.Y.A. of 
the United States Army have the immediate objective of “reducing juvenile 
delinquency in the United States zone, and the long-range objective of 
demonstrating and teaching democratic concepts to those Germans who may, 
in the years to come, guide their country to membership in the peaceful 
family of nations.” Unit commanders are authorized to devote up to four 
hours of weekly training time to German youth activities and are “personally 
responsible that all personnel under their jurisdiction are thoroughly familiar 
with the tremendous importance of re-educating and rehabilitating German 
youth, and are also familiar with the policies and procedures desired by this 
Headquarters (USFET) in the execution of this task.” 


No one can be in the American zone for any length of time. without 
being made aware of these G.Y.A. activities of the United States Forces. 
In February 1947, according to the official United States Military Govern- 
ment Report, 1,072,322 German youths received army assistance. The Army 
devoted 33,510 “man days” to the work, and 16,810 meetings were held.? 
A great deal of material help—clothes, food, and so on—is given to these 
German children: they are taught to play games, taught handicrafts, taught 
about the American way of life. Army mobile library vans go round to the 
various unit headquarters. Publicity is the essence of the matter from the 
standpoint of the United States Forces and publicity is obtained. “Dependents” 
—wives and relatives of serving officers—play an active part in this work; 
even allowing for their greater proportionate numbers, a more active part 
than is played by their opposite numbers in the British zone. The vitality 
and generosity of the average American is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in these G.Y.A. activities. 


But whether or not it is true that the fallacy of the theory of re-educa- 
tion from without is here most clearly to be detected, practical difficulties 
are obvious alike to Germans, to American Military Government youth 
officers and to the outside observer. Paradoxically enough, it is here that 
American democratic theory and democratic “correctness of approach” most 
nearly break down. Despite written regulations instructing co-operation with 
German youth authorities, if co-operation is for any reason withheld by those 


2See H.Q. U.S. Forces, European Theatre. AG 353. 8GCT.AG. October 5, 1946. 
2But 85 per cent of German youth questioned in 1,000 cities had never taken part 
in G.Y.A. activities. (New York Times, May 29, 1947.) 
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authorities, there is a tendency for independent action to be taken, since 
German “obstruction” must not interfere with the doing of a good job. This 
is not a wholly cynical comment. By those not trained to handle youth, possible 
difficulties and complications are not foreseen; the practical advantages to 
actual German children are obvious. A United States Military Government 
report records that out of fifty-seven Kreis youth committees who reported 
in one Land, fifty-six complained of practical difficulties, ranging from housing 
for youth centres to lack of electric-light bulbs. The United States Forces 
possess an abundance of such things. Thus, the complaints by German youth 
committees of competition with army-sponsored youth centres, recorded in 
the same report, could be interpreted as a jealous desire to obtain control 
and influence over German youth, to its disadvantage. But serious-minded 
Americans and Germans are both perturbed by the problems created by 
G.Y.A. Friction between civil and military authorities is visible to the 
Germans, as to outsiders. It is not necessary to assume that certain, perhaps 
inevitable, cases of moral delinquency arising from these centres are wide- 
spread. But, in view of the contrast between the absolute shortage of con- 
sumer goods and the low food level and the lavish supplies in American 
community stores, it is not surprising that there is an almost complete col- 
lapse of German moral standards and that German schoolgirls are often found 
to have begun their career as Schokoladen Madchen at the age of fourteen. 
Serious-minded German youth officials do complain of the moral dangers 
inherent, in their view, in the United States Forces youth activities. They 
also complain that G.Y.A. tends to pauperize German children and to in- 
culcate a“ wrong outlook. In German eyes, American policy is apt to appear 
as inconsistent with itself and American administration as inefficient and 
contradictory. The criticism of British education and youth policy most 
frequently met with in the American zone is quite simply, “You British 
don’t seem to be doing anything at all”—a criticism which in one instance 
drew from a certain German youth official in Hessen the comment, “Lieber 
wenig als falsch.” 

It is hardly necessary to stress the familiar shortages when writing of 
the British zone. The destruction of schools and similar buildings (and 
probably also the requisitioning policy which aggravates it) is as great or 
greater than in the other zones. Denazification policy is producing as acute 
a shortage of teachers. In Nord-Rhein Westfalen, to take one Land only, 
some 3,000 new secondary teachers will be needed in the next five years. 
Fifty per cent of the present secondary teachers are over fifty years of age. 
The shortage is more acute in Schleswig-Holstein. In Diisseldorf the last 
“Bunker” school in which 900 children had received their elementary educa- 
tion in the worst possible conditions—no light, no air, no books, exercise- 
books or pencils—was closed before the beginning of the autumn term. 
Undernourishment and often actual hunger makes the teacher’s job even 
harder than it is bound to be in such conditions—because teaching is, if 
anything, a more hungry job than learning—and lack of fats and sugar 
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reduces powers of concentration and ability to memorize. Indeed, in the 
Ruhr especially, it was difficult not to regard shortages of food, consumer 
goods and houses, together with a “level of industry” and reparations policy 
which makes prospects of employment after education almost nil,’ as making 
nonsense of a positive education policy—let alone of the “re-education” thesis. 

The British appear at the beginning to have set too much store on the 
formal aspects of re-education for democracy—on the one hand by trying 
to graft British ways on to the German political consciousness or rather 
lack of it. This was shown in their plans for local government, for example. 
There is evidence that too much store was also set on formal education in 
the schools and too little attention paid to the needs of youth outside school 
hours. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that when, rightly or wrongly, the 
control of education was handed back to the Germans themselves, little could 
be done to counter the traditional attitude of German education authorities, 
universities and secondary school teachers towards the objects of the ad- 
ministration, particularly of secondary education. The German control of 
education is highly centralized; the content of German higher education is 
too academic. It is frequently in the hands, as everywhere in Germany, of 
the school councillor of pre-1933, of university professors and ministers of 
education, who are too old and too conservative. 


Responsible British officials do not cherish illusions about the possi- 
bility of “re-educating” Germany as a short-term “outside” job. Yet there 
is discernible a “colonial” attitude in British administrators, even in the 
field of education and youth; it is in the best British tradition of a kindly, 
tolerant, efficient superiority, which, in colonial areas, has in the past worked 
wonders. This, and a certain excessive caution—based on a curious combina- 
tion of mistrust with an understanding of democratic processes—form to- 
gether, perhaps, the distinctive features of education and youth policy in the 
British zone. It is an interesting comment on this policy, and on the men 
who carry it out, that the British are accorded probably the highest degree 
of respect among the Occupying Powers. They are “correct,” one hears— 
even when British policy itself is being attacked. There are signs of good 
understanding, as well as respect, between British and German youth and 
education officials. If there is anywhere among the Occupying Powers in 
Germany a body of able, disinterested and hardworking enthusiasts, it is 
these men and women. They work very nearly day and night, devoting 
their evenings to the Anglo-German discussion groups which have grown up 
so widely in the Anglo-American zones, and endeavouring to make up in 
this and other ways for a relative lack of interest on the part of members of 
other departments of the Control Commissions and Military Government and 
their “dependents,” and for the fact that in the British zone only officers 
in the armed forces are allowed to participate. 


1As previously mentioned, in Hamburg the school-leaving age has been raised to 
16—because of the lack of employment, and because parents can afford to pay extra 
fees and are willing to do so. 
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Efforts are being made to overcome the difficulties arising from lack of 
books—whether text-books for the children or reference works for the teach- 
ers. It is part of the general British problem of shortage of funds that so 
few British standard works have been translated, but the production of new 
German history books must inevitably take time.’ Until the new books? 
and libraries are in existence, and until a new generation of teachers can 
be trained, the tendency is for the curriculum laid down by German educa- 
tion authorities, in order to avoid Nazi and nationalist propaganda, to be 
purely mediaeval, thereby encouraging in German children the marked 
aversion of their parents to “international affairs” or “current events.” 
Mediaeval history, taught without books, on the old “political” and “heroic” 
lines, may equally become a vehicle for nationalist propaganda. Its worst 
feature is its intolerable dullness. But in Hamburg, during the school year 
1947-8, a history syllabus is to be adopted which will be neither chrono- 
logical nor political. The Jugendhof Barsbuttel, opened in May 1947, pro- 
vides in addition to normal teachers’ training colleges and special emergency 
colleges, a residential school for kindergarten teachers, and adult education- 
alists, and should thus further improve the quality of history teaching. 

The impression in the American zone is, broadly speaking, that German 
youth is being catered for, not wisely, but too well. In the British zone, it 
is that German youth is suffering from a sense of isolation, of living in a 
vacuum; those between fifteen and twenty at all events, appear to be in 
reaction against religious and political groups. It would be more accurate 
to substitute “evangelical” for “religious.” Catholic youth organizations are 
flourishing in Catholic areas. British difficulties with regard to youth activi- 
ties have come in part, of course, from shortages—including shortage of 
youth leaders. Until the summer of 1947, there was only one youth leader 
for each Regierungsbezirk—and insufficient education control officers and 
Kreis resident officers to help them out, but the number is now being in- 
creased to 46 youth officers, including, it is hoped, a fair proportion of women. 
Shortages of money and equipment have made difficult the organization of 
youth in the zone and of exchanges between British and German youth.’ 
But the “slow beginnings” are also due to British dislike of German youth 
leaders—not of ex-Nazis, be it noted, were any such to slip through the de- 
nazification net—but of the typical pre-Nazi leaders, for example, of the 
Biindische Jugend. The British wish to train German youth leaders in what 
they consider a healthy, democratic tradition. And such a task must be slow, 
since it involves first-hand contact between these young Germans and the 

1Two volumes of a new history for secondary schools have now been published. 

2A Central German Text-books Committee, composed of representatives of the 
Lander, is now responsible for seeing that the best use is made of paper supplies and 
man-power available for the production of text-books, the contents of which the German 
authorities are now responsible for approving. 

8In 1947, the total number of youths who camped in the British zone, including 
camps run by German organizations, was probably not far short of half a million out 
of a school-age population of about three million. During the summer a number of young 


Germans, members and leaders of youth groups and eighteen secondary school boys and 
girls, visited England. 
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youth of other countries. These contacts are essential for two reasons: for 
the sake of the development of the individual German through meeting 
others, and by visiting countries where democracy works and is not a ridicu- 
lous parrot-cry, synonymous with hunger and military occupation. These 
visits to England cannot yet affect large numbers. But they are playing a 
steadily increasing part in British policy. Not only leading educationalists, 
but adult education teachers, students and youth leaders are now sent over 
in groups for periods up to six weeks. Young German Dozenten will, it is 
hoped, go to British universities for a year, and teachers in training will 
go to teachers’ training colleges in England. The training of youth leaders 
does not, of course, depend on visits abroad. In addition to the newly instituted 
Barsbuttel, the Jugendhof Vlotho has been in existence for two years. Here, 
a committee of Germans, with the help of a resident British youth officer, 
runs continuous courses for youth leaders, with the particular aim of bring- 
ing together representatives of the different political and religious groups, 
and thus it is helping to diminish that “competition for youth” which many 
young Germans seem to resent. Not less important—indeed of fundamental 
importance in this connection—is a scheme started in the zone in July 1947 
for getting the various youth organizations to undertake reconstruction work 
for the community. It is being worked out on a local basis, according to local 
needs. The difficulty must be, of course, shortage of materials, and for this 
reason, among others, progress is likely to be slow. But already, for example, 
in sixteen large towns in the Ruhr and Rhineland youth organizations are 
co-operating to reconstruct a disused factory for a community centre. If 
German youth can at one and the same time see an opportunity of doing 
practical work for the community—even if in their hearts it is for the Father- 
land—and see that the competing youth groups can unite for the purpose, 
then a measure of true “re-education” will have been achieved in the British 
zone. 

The visitor (or at least the Anglo-Saxon visitor) carries away from 
the British zone the conviction that education and youth policy is in the 
hands of enlightened men and women working under a sense of frustration. 
This sense of frustration, which in the last resort is part of Britain’s crisis, 
of the need for economy, comes from certain specific handicaps. First, so 
long as hunger continues and the British cannot honour rations or allow 
the expansion of German industry, education (let alone “re-education’”) 
appears ineffective and almost useless. Secondly, their positive work is 
hampered by lack of funds: short-term in the matter of publishing the books 
and periodicals which can help to enlighten German darkness; long-term in 
that they recognize that the task of German re-education cannot be achieved 
by any Occupying Power but only by the Germans with help and advice 
over a long period. But they do not know whether the British Treasury, 
in Britain’s present plight, will continue to recognize as a priority this long- 
term investment in an enterprise which may well seem doubtful to Treasury 
—if not education—officials. Lastly, there is a form of frustration which 
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varies with the temperament and training of the individual official. Some 
education officers, for example, are exasperated by Ordinance 57 which 
handed over to the Germans responsibility for their own education and youth 
services. Such men are apt to feel frustrated by the need to work through 
German political and bureaucratic channels. Another type of Education Con- 
trol Officer believes that the task of German re-education can only be ac- 
complished gradually and indirectly through contact between Germans, in 
all walks of life, and the rest of the world—a contact which must first, of 
course, be made with members of the Occupying Forces. His sense of frustra- 
tion comes from the attitude of other British officials who are not interested 
in contact with the Germans, or only in office hours for essential control 
purposes, and who do not know, and do not attempt to learn, the German 
language. 

The average German is today too concerned with the struggle for ex- 
istence, or too embittered by what he wrongly believes to be a deliberate 
British policy of keeping Germany hungry and unemployed, to be interested 
in the outside world or in an exchange of ideas for its own sake. But political 
and intellectual leaders are acutely conscious that they have lived since 1933 
cut off from the movement of ideas. Moreover, the destruction during the 
war has left the German largely without even his own classics. In the Russian 
and French sectors this situation is being tackled. The German who lives 
in the British or American zone is far less fortunate, although a recent 
ordinance (July 1947) permitting the free exchange of printed matter (and 
films) between the zones may help to equalize the situation. 

This shortage in the British zone applies not only to books and peri- 
odicals but also to films. Two thousand books in all have been published— 
but only twenty-three British translations. Eighty per cent of the German 
paper mills—to give only one example—are in the Russian zone; the Russians 
will barter paper only against steel. The British lack the foreign exchange 
to buy Swiss copyright of British books. British publishers cannot, on grounds 
of foreign exchange shortage, deal direct with German publishers, unless on 
a title-for-title exchange basis. It is difficult for German films to be made in 
the British zone; pre-war German studios are now in the American and 
Russian zones. Once again, there can be no exchange for sterling—no pay- 
ment for raw stock except in blocked mark accounts. The films to be seen in 
the British zone are those of the only film organization which is prepared 
to wait indefinitely for payment. In these and many other ways, those re- 
sponsible for Information Control are hampered in their task of “removing 
German blinkers.” The organization of these “short commons” is being 
handed over increasingly to the Germans themselves. The press, books, 
theatres, films are in the hands of German advisory committees,’ which will 
soon also take over responsibility for allocating the supply of paper and 

1Three-quarters of these committees represent employers, employees and the German 


public respectively. German Ministers can, however, go over the head of the committee 
to the British Regional Commissioner. 
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regulating circulation. Successful “indirect control” can probably be seen 
at its best in the North-West German Radio. A Gallup poll revealed that 
60-70 per cent of the Germans who replied believed that there is no longer 
British control over programmes or administration—though in fact, of course, 
scripts are read by British officials, who also act as advisers. The slow 
awakening of German interest in world problems is illustrated, albeit on a 
small scale, by the fact that after a programme on “Moscow 2047’ 4,000 
letters were received—the highest “post-bag” for any single programme. An 
effort is also being made to ensure that employees of th North-West German 
Radio shall be trained on B.B.C. lines—not only in the technicalities of their 
calling, but also politically. At the first training-school for twenty men and 
women (of whom thirteen eventually received appointments), the mornings 
were devoted to lectures on such topics as “the Stab in the Back Legend, 
1918.” 

The medium of the radio is the more important—in Germany as a whole, 
of course, and not only in the British zone—in that the average German is 
not interested in modern or contemporary history. A British reader would 
be surprised at the comparatively small amount of the press devoted to news, 
and at the poor quality of much of the comment on that news. Few Germans 
appear to read the editorials, or to do more than glance at the headlines, 
though they buy the papers for their practical value—as wrapping. 

This same lack of interest—this turning away from the unpleasant 
realities of contemporary national and international life is clearly seen in 
adult education, the Volkshochschulen (V.H.S.). This was a strong move- 
ment in pre-Nazi Germany, when there were 81 resident V.H.S.—apart 
from “night-schools” in all cities. Today it is alive again in all zones. In the 
British zone there are also two Heim V.H.S. at Gohrde and Rendsburg. 
Except in Berlin, the demand is up to 60 per cent or over from the young 
—between the ages of twenty-one and thirty. But, apart from this demand 
from young people (many of whom see no chance of getting to a university 
and are seeking practical training and language courses as well as some 
“general background”), the V.H.S. are largely a refuge for middle-aged and 
middle-class men and women anxious to study history of art, art, philosophy, 
music or literature. Modern history, economics, international relations are 
not popular—although in Hamburg, where a high percentage of workers 
attend classes, foreign languages are the most popular subject, Weltans- 
chauung is the second most popular subject, and civics, economics, history 
and sociology come fourth in order of preference. There are, however, two 
Heimvolkschochschulen. which place sociological subjects high in their curric- 
ulum. The time-table of adult education classes all over Germany reflects the 
mood of the people and their apathy and mistrust towards politics and inter- 
national relations. This is not to suggest that adult education in Germany to- 
day is unimportant or undeserving of the support it is being given by the 
Occupying Powers. It is a reason for more exchanges between organizers and 

‘By A. Egglebrecht; also published as a pamphlet (Hamburg, 1947). 
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teachers in Germany and in Britain and the United States. But it does also 
emphasize certain inescapable facts. Post-war conditions of hunger and short- 
age and unemployment, coming on the top of Nazism, war and defeat, and 
military occupation, create conditions in which “re-education”—the recreation 
of a healthy, democratic society—is impossible. In such conditions, the funda- 
mental character of the German people (which has shaped their attitude 
towards politics) is strengthened—“its inwardness, its subjectivity, the divorce 
of the speculative from the socio-political element of human energy and the 
complete predominance of the former over the latter,” to quote Thomas 
Mann.’ 

Just as German universities have played no small part in forming the 
national characteristics described by Thomas Mann, so also they hold one 
of the keys to the future—from the standpoint of the “re-education” of Ger- 
many in the true sense of that much misused phrase, “of the Germans, for 
the Germans, by the Germans,” to paraphrase Lincoln. It is not yet certain 
whether they will lock the door against progress in the name of tradition 
and sound learning, or open it on a new era of German civilization and 
history. 

In the summer term of 1947 there were 77,507 students in thirty-eight 
universities and Technische Hochschulen, with Minchen (1,100 students) 
as the largest. Of these, fourteen, with approximately 34,000 students, are in 
the American zone; twelve, with 30,000? in the British zone; nine, with 
10,000 students, in the Russian zone; and three, with 10,000 students, in the 
French zone. This total represents only about 40 per cent of the young men 
and women who wish to enter universities, and is regulated by a numerus 
clausus, based on an estimate of the number of jobs available made by the 
Occupying Power. - 

The problem of selection is complicated both educationally (as in Eng- 
land) and politically. There is a “back-log” of seven years in education. 
What proportion of places should be reserved for ex-service men, whatever 
their standard of attainment, to the exclusion of those coming out of the 
schools at eighteen years of age? What proportion of ex-officers should be 
admitted and should a distinction be made between “active” and “reserve” 
officers? As might be expected, the policy adopted differs in the various 
zones. In the Russian zone, permits to ex-officers to study are only issued 
by a committee of the university, with the Rektor as chairman, a curator 
or professor, a trade union representative, and three students, representing 
the three political parties; the ex-officer concerned must prove his worth for 
the community. In the French zone, ex-officers must be under the rank of 
captain and must study law or theology. In the British zone there are ap- 
proximately 8 per cent active officers and 17 per cent reservists in the uni- 
versities. 


The Rektors and professors, in the three Western zones at all events, 


‘“Germany—Her Character and Destiny” (The Listener, June 12, 1947). 
2Twice as many students as in the same universities in 1938-9. 
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are, as has already been pointed out, too old and too conservative for their 
present responsibilities. But the best of them are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of their task and above all of the needs and handicaps of their 
students. But they tend to regard the Occupying Powers, at least in the case 
of Britain and the United. States, as misunderstanding the nature, history 
and mission of German universities, and consequently as being prepared to 
allow a dilution of academic standards. They object, for example, to the 
French policy of appointing ten professors at Mainz with no previous aca- 
demic experience or training; and to the appointment at Halle of forty- 
seven new Dozenten as professors. There is objection to a proposal in the 
British zone that the universities should form an autonomous whole with a 
charter of independence. But these objections come for the most part from 
professors who in normal circumstances would already have retired. The 
Russians are endeavouring to meet the difficulty of too-old professors and 
the absence of Dozenten to take their place, by giving a scholarship to young‘ 
men and women—£200 by the late summer of 1947—to enable them to work 
for the examination. These new Dozenten will then become members of the 
Inner Faculties of the universities. Thus, in a few years there should be 
the much needed new teaching body in the universities—comprised of “politi- 
cally reliable” men and women who will presumably not share the traditional 
outlook of the German professional body. 

The university officers of Britain, France and the United States are men 
of high academic qualifications, with experience of university teaching in 
Germany. There are, of course, too few of them. If they are not at one with 
the present heads and faculties of the universities as to the reforms needed 
in those universities, they are at one with them on the urgent need for ex- 
change of students and for the institution of international summer schools. 
In the early summer of 1947 a great deal of patient work was being done to 
overcome financial difficulties, to find accommodation, to induce British, 
American, French or Swiss professors or lecturers to devote part of their 
vacation to attending a summer course in Germany, and to make it possible, 
for the first time, for German students to contact their contemporaries from 
other countries. About 500 French students and 200-250 British probably 
attended summer schools in Germany during the long vacation. 

The average day’s rations of a German student in the University of 
Frankfurt in the winter of 1946-7 were as follows :* 

214 gramms of bread (4 slices) 

7 gramms of fat (just covering the top-end of a knife) 

21.5 gramms of meat (1 slice of sausage) 

3 grams of cheese 

1/10th litre skimmed milk 

17 gramms of sugar (3 pieces) 

400 gramms of potatoes (4 potatoes) 

4 gramms of ersatz-coffee 


1From a report by the Secretary of the Students Council in the American zone. 
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This made up the following bill of fare: 
Breakfast: Coffee with 3-4 slices of dry bread (that means the whole bread- 
ration for one day). 
Dinner: One meal with 5 gramms of fat. 
Supper: One meal without fat. 


Twenty-five per cent of the students were refugees and had no means of 
cooking at home. At Wiirzburg University, out of 2,660 students, 410 were 
billeted, with ten or more students living in one room. It is reported that 
10 per cent of the students of Munich have tuberculosis and 20 per cent 
had stomach ailments. At Wiirzburg, 60-70 per cent of those medically ex- 
amined were underweight. These figures are intended only as samples; 
others, a little better or a little worse could be quoted from all over Germany. 
They explain why, for example, the (British) Association of University 
Teachers delegation which visited the British zone last winter found the 
students apathetic and devoting their spare energies to the black market, 
and why the students themselves complain of their lack of physical and mental 
energy and of inability to concentrate. It is, however, clear that German 
students, despite their natural preoccupation with their own difficulties, de- 
spite their complete lack of interest in the type of problems which are com- 
monly studied by university societies in Britain and America,’ and despite 
the fact that they are still “nationalist” by the standards of Britain and the 
United States, are in fact neither apathetic nor conservative. The best among 
them are engaged on a slow process of self-examination—of where they 
stand in relation to Nazism, national service, responsibility as future citizens. 
They wish, one feels, to meet students from other countries and to find out 
where they stand in relation to such questions. They are not yet ready to 
take an interest in social or international problems per se; the new foundations 
of their stability as individuals have not yet been laid. They demand time 
and individual contacts, and resent passionately what they consider to be 
propaganda, even when it is skilfully disguised with culture. 

It is probably true to say that each of the Occupying Powers realizes 
the importance of the universities in the rebuilding of Germany. Nowhere 
are the differences in their policy more clearly visible. But the success of 
the “Students’ Days” held in several universities during 1947, at which 
students, professors and representatives of Military Government from the 


other zones come together for a conference on common problems, may be 
hopeful portents for the future. 


IV BERLIN: QUADRIPARTITE GOVERNMENT 


The policies of the Occupying Powers are in no way different in their 
respective sectors of Berlin from those in their zones. But the education and 
youth situation in that city suffers from the difficulties of quadripartite rule, 


1For example, there are thirty members of the International Club at Miinchen 
University, out of a total of 11,000 students. 
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and from the complications added to the process of self-government by the 
presence of all four Powers in the city. These difficulties are, of course, in 
addition to the difficulties which face education authorities in the rest of 
Germany. The constitutional impasse in which a Lord Mayor directly elected 
by the City Council cannot take office because one of the four Powers will 
not approve his election is only one—albeit the most significant—indication 
of quadripartite complications. Another example is the dismissal of Dr. 
Nestriepke (head of the Berlin City Council Education Office and member 
of the Social Democrat Party) for an infringement of a Kommandatura regu- 
lation, as a consequence of differences between him and Dr. Wildangel, the 
Socialist Unity Party, head of the Hauptschulamt. Indirectly, the city’s ad- 
ministration is handicapped in various ways. 


The youth of the city is adversely affected by the fact that there is no 
welfare office, since the Kommandatura cannot agree on the subject, despite 
the fact that the conditions of quadripartite rule make it even more necessary 
than in the cities of the zones. It is difficult for responsible officials in the 
Magistrat, for example, to take action in the urgent matter of delinquent 
children, because of lack of agreement on the Kommandatura. In short, the 
affairs of the city of Berlin—apparently carried on today by means of a ding- 
dong battle between the democratically elected Magistrat and the Kommanda- 


tura—are a standing example to its citizens of a thoroughly undemocratic 
form of government. 


The population of Berlin has declined to about 3,000,500, but owing 
to the great destruction in certain districts, there is still a housing shortage. 
Food’ and fuel, though short, were not as desperately short in the winter 
of 1946-7 and the spring of 1947 as elsewhere in Germany. Nevertheless, 
absence from school was sometimes as high as 50 per cent through illness of 
children, illness of others in the home and lack of shoes. Lack of discipline 
was, however, cited as a fundamental cause of this high rate of absenteeism 
in vocational schools in one Berlin borough, and it was generally most marked 
in these schools amongst ‘teen-age children. The presence of troops of the 
Occupying Powers and the incidental fact that, until May 1947 when the 
practice was stopped, some 90,000 cigarettes a week, sent to the American 
sector from the United States, went into the black market, accounted for this 
lack of discipline and the high rate of juvenile delinquency. An official of 
the Jugendamt described lack of agreement on the Kommandatura on the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency as one difficulty, another, of course, being 
the lack of facilities—suitable buildings and staff for residential remand 
homes. Frau Erica Marauen, Stadrat for the Jugendamt, reported to a Press 
Conference in July 1947 that two new Heil-Erziehungsheime were being 
opened. Three to four million marks had been set aside in the budget for 
the treatment of criminal youth, and four to five million to help unemployed 


1School meals until the end of April 1947, apart from Swiss and Swedish assistance 
in some vocational schools, had to be paid for by parents from their own rations. In some 
schools, therefore, only some 60 per cent of the children received them. 
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juveniles in various ways—a significant item and one closely related to edu- 
cation problems. 

From the standpoint of the four Powers, education policy has, since 
the end of the war, been in the hands of the education committee of their 
representatives. Agreement must be reached before action can be taken on any 
point, small or great.! The machinery for dealing even with non-controversial 
topics is slow; minutes and verbatim records have to be translated and circu- 
lated. The transference of power to German educational authorities has been 
tardy; this obviously desirable move does not necessarily make for efficiency 
and speed in view of party alignments in the Magistrat. School reform has 
been a burning topic which may well have deflected educational energies 
from more immediately urgent questions. 

The new education law was planned? to come into operation on Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, and was intended by Dr. Nestriepke to be a bridge between the 
school laws of the Eastern and Western zones, and a model for a future 
school law for the whole of Germany. It seeks to introduce a nine-year period 
of compulsory free education, the Einheitsschule, as in the Russian zone. The 
first six years are without specialization, though in the fifth and sixth years 
different subjects can be taken by parallel classes. In the seventh year there 
will be further differentiation between essential and optional subjects, and 
in the ninth year a final division into those who go into jobs, with twelve 
hours technical school weekly, and those who continue their education full- 
time. Schools are to be co-educational, and religious instruction is to be 
optional. Schools are to be self-governing, each with its parents’ committees. 
Private schools (of which 106 are in existence in Berlin) will be abolished. 
The terms “primary” and “secondary” schools (Volkschule and Oberschule) 
will disappear. Secondary schools will be debarred from taking pupils ex- 
cept through the Volkschulen, and they will not be permitted to keep their 
existing lowest forms. Approximately 30,000 children left school in July 
1947, and 50,000 are expected to enter in September. Apart from opposition, 
for example from the Christian Democratic Union, to the new education 
law on the grounds of the regulations regarding religious instruction, the 
abolition of private schools, the rejection of eight years unified school and 
too early specialization, there are difficulties arising from lack of space. Al- 
though between 500 and 600 more school-rooms were expected to be available 
in September, there is still a desperate shortage. According to one German 
estimate, 13,127 class-rooms were available in 1939, as against 3,535 in 1945. 
Despite the reduction in the population of Berlin to just over 3 million, 
there are still 488,000 children of school age. Fourteen school buildings are 

1For example, history is not taught in Berlin because of lack of agreement. Cur- 
rent events (Gegenwartskunde) takes its place. It is, in actual fact, as subject to many 


pitfalls as history for young teachers brought up under Nazi rule and dependent largely 
on the press for material to illustrate topics. 

2According to a report in the Berlin paper Neues Deutschland, September 5, 1947, 
the school reform has met with fresh opposition, and the Christian Democratic Union 
proposal that it should be written into the new city constitution will prevent its coming 
into force before 1948 at the earliest. 
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wholly taken by Occupying Forces and four partly occupied (466 school- 
rooms in all). Overcrowded classes are, in many cases, a theoretical rather 
than a practical difficulty, since up to 50 per cent of children are absent for 
a number of reasons already noted. Shortage of teachers is as serious a 
problem as shortage of buildings. As in the rest of Germany, elderly teachers 
(in many cases nearer 60 than 50) must carry on, teaching large classes, 
for two to three years before the newly trained young teachers become 
available. The teachers suffer from lack of the normal teaching aids—from 
pencils, crayons and note-books to text-books and maps. According to a re- 
port in the German Press, by the end of 1947 there should be one text-book 
available for every two children—a great improvement on the situation in 
the spring. 
Adult education plays an even larger part in the life of Berlin than in 
other cities of Germany today. About 75,000 people attend the Volkshoch- 
' schulen, but the average age of the students is over forty, in contrast, for 
example, with Hamburg where the majority of students are between twenty 
and thirty. The subjects studied are overwhelmingly “escapist” (with the 
exception of modern languages)—philosophy, Kunstgeschichte and like sub- 
jects. If there is no official “two-way street” between Berlin University in 
the Russian sector and the Technische Hochschule (now called the Technical 
University) in the British sector, students from the former have at least 
attended vacation lectures at the latter, and relations between education and 
youth officials, Allied and German, in the various sectors seem to be on 
friendly, constructive lines. 


The youth of Berlin have suffered severely from lack of quadripartite 
agreement. Until the summer of 1947, youth groups (in existence in the 
rest of Germany) were not permitted. Jugendheime, instituted by the local 
authorities, provided rooms where groups of young people could meet for 
discussions. But a group of boys going camping for Whitsun, for example, 
could not be taken as junior members of the Social Democrat Party, but only 
as a “party of boys from the borough of X.” In August, the Soviet Kom- 
mandatura recognized the existence of the Falken, the youth association of 
the Social Democrat Party, which is now therefore permitted in the whole 
of Berlin. Many thousand Berlin children spent one or two weeks in camps, 
organized on a large scale by the American authorities, on the outskirts of 
the city, and on a smaller scale by the British. The American G.Y.A. activities 
are carried on by the ten or eleven units stationed in the city. Six or more 
youth centres, some operating through German committees, are also in ex- 
istence in the American sector of the city. The four Powers are all sensitive 
upon the question of youth organizations, and are inclined to accuse one 
another of allowing youth groups sub rosa, or in a disguised form. 


Berlin today is a city of fantastic contrasts. It is isolated, except from 


1Twelve school buildings are occupied in the Soviet sector (a total of 371 rooms), 
two wholly and three partly occupied in the British and American sectors and none 
the French sector. 
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the Soviet zone; the other occupying forces are acutely aware of that isolation. 
The Berliners feel themselves to be at the heart of “Germany under Occupa- 
tion,” and (apart from their increasing anxiety and pre-occupation lest the 
Iron Curtain should fall finally and completely after the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in London in November 1947) have a slightly patronizing air 
towards the Western zones, as being “provincial.” The city is striving in 
some sense to maintain its right to govern itself, against interference from 
the Kommandatura; yet, because of the existence of quadripartite rule, party 
strife is so bitter as to play into the hands of the Kommandatura. Among 
those responsible, for example, for the youth of the city, there are good re- 
lations as between Germans and members of the Military Governments, and 
between the members of the different Military Governments. There is vigor- 
ous life among the ruins; a vitality that comes, among other factors, from 
the cosmopolitan, international atmosphere. There is no business to be done, 
except in a purely parochial sense, yet there is much activity—often of a 
dubious, “black market” nature. 

Four Power rule entails a healthy competition between the Powers, and 
music and the theatre flourish in each of the sectors without being in any 
sense suburban. It is stimulating to see the films of four nations on four 
different nights of the week—for those, that is, who possess cars or the 
strength to battle with the frightening crush of Berlin’s remaining under- 
ground system or to walk miles to reach home after the 9 p.m. closing down 
of public transport. 

Yet there is a curious quality of unreality, of frustration about life in 
Berlin. In addition to the economic aftermath of defeat, Great Power politics 
—not merely Potsdam, but also disputes at Lake Success, in Greece or the 
Middle East—-contribute to the uncertainties and unrealities of Berlin. The 
“re-education” of Germany by her conquerors seems even more improbable 
of fulfilment in Berlin than in the zones. If Military Government is the nega- 
tion of democracy, quadripartite rule is its reductio ad absurdum. The natural 
and inevitable consequences of defeat and occupation, especially to youth, 
cannot be directly mitigated by the efforts of the City Council, because of 
the lack of agreement among the Powers. The devoted work of a compara- 
tively small band of Control Commission officials, in the supervision of educa- 
tion in schools and youth work among the older boys and girls, cannot 
compensate Germans engaged in the same work, for lack of ways and means 
—even if all the Germans concerned were the right people for their jobs; 
which is unfortunately no more true in Berlin than elsewhere in Germany 
today—for reasons which have already been given. 

The fact that forty-five newspapers appear in the city cannot, in the 
circumstances, be regarded merely as a welcome sign of healthy public 
opinion and interest. In the absence of an adequate press in the rest of 
Germany, of serious periodicals and of books, the Berlin newspapers tend 
to exacerbate party strife, though it is fair to add that a few of them also 
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publish articles which should play a useful part in re-awakening a civic sense 
and contribute towards a new national spirit. 

A Swedish educationalist who had lived in Germany for several years 
before 1933 and again in 1943 and 1947, described the impression made 
on him by Nazi idealism in the early days of the régime by saying he knew 
many who became “better men”—temporarily. Like a man who falls in- 
nocently in love with a bad woman, later discovered for what she truly is, 
he said, the Germans cannot shake themselves free from the malign influence 
of Nazism. The Military Governments of the Occupying Powers have pro- 
duced no substitute, no positive faith. The average German has, in 1947, no 
sense of guilt or responsibility; “democracy” means hunger, black market, 
and military government, which, in its quadripartite aspect at all events, is 
as totalitarian as Nazi rule—and the apparent determination by the victors 
to destroy the vanquished. “Re-education” policy seems to the thinking to 
mean German education under every kind of handicap; shortage of the 
means of contact with the realm of ideas, with the outside world which has 
been denied him for twelve years, except where he is invited to exchange the 
dark glasses of Nazidom for anastigmatic lenses made in Paris or Moscow. 


October 1947. 














OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


SIR ARTHUR HEARN 


Various political and economic issues are today tending to throw the 
Middle East into high relief, and will continue to do so, They are in many. 
ways inter-reactive, but, of them all, the one which appears to be of the most 
abiding consequence is oil. And since its long journey from source to con- 
sumer involves a most elaborate series of physical operations, it will not be 
out of place—remembering Bacon’s aphorism that “the nature of all things 
is best considered in the seed”—if some brief reference is made to oil in 
respect to its origin and to certain of its physical properties. 

Oil is generally agreed to be a modified form of organic matter, aah 
minute, deposited in vast quantities in the shallow waters of ancient shore- 
lines, long since obliterated, together with discrete particles of inorganic sub- 
stances such as sand and marl. 

In those exceptional cases of survival, through all the. vicissitudes of 
time and change between then and now, these embryonic oil-fields were over- 
laid by later deposits and, amongst them, by inorganic strata impervious to. 
oil. At one stage or another the original stratification has frequently been 
folded by slow lateral thrusting into an extensive complex of crestal elevations 
and trough-like depressions—anticlines and synclines, in geological language— 
and so it has since remained. 

The oil itself, being lighter than water, impregnates the anticlinial rock 
where, under duress but potentially insurgent, it lies inert between the im- 
pervious cap-rock and the lower water-level. In favoured areas—and the 
Middle East is particularly favoured—the oil is subject to very great hydro-., 
static pressure from the water plane, which, unlike the imprisoned oil, is in 
free contact with much higher: water levels elsewhere; the pressure so exerted 
may amount in some cases to several thousand pounds to the square inch. 

There are, however, no great subterranean pools, as is sometimes sup- 
posed ; indeed, a highly saturated anticlinal limestone, such as that from which 
Iranian oil is at present derived, does not even look particularly porous; it 
certainly does not resemble a sponge. But though the volumetric ratio of oil 
to rock matrix is in fact quite small, and less than half (if I may anticipate 
events) is usually recoverable at the surface, there are some wells capable of - 
producing a million tons or more in a single year. 

Until some ninety years ago, this oil was known, both in the Old and, 
the New World, only as a substance found seeping on the surface, useful, 
from remote days, for a large range of minor purposes, from lubricating 
chariot axles in Babylon to adding lustre to Red Indian scalps. Not until 1859 - 
was the first mechanical well drilled down to oil, and not until many years. 
later was it in any great demand. 
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The wheel has now come full circle, for its multiple uses in our day, 
added to what is yet to come as engineer follows scientist into the vast 
potentialities of atom and molecule, have led to as radical a change in man’s 
outlook on his own world as that which substituted the Copernican for the 
Ptolemaic outlook on the other worlds around him. 

The story of the advent of the Oil Age is long and involved, and 
obviously cannot be told here, but the last chapter of its history to date so 
nearly affects the Middle East, and projected developments there so intimately 
concern the many concessions now in being, that it seems fitting at this stage 
to dwell to some little extent on the nature of the activities they involve. In 
doing so, however, there is no need to refer in any detail to the actual con- 
cessionary terms since, being of relatively recent date, they appear to conform 
to a more or less standard type in which both sides have drawn on expert 
advice and assistance in their formal drafting. 

In one respect the definition of concessionary rights and duties is much 
simplified by the fact that the States in question own the subsoil rights and 
can therefore grant exclusive privileges as and where they please. In the 
interests of both sides to the undertaking this is a preliminary of the first 
consequence. Early exploitation in certain cases elsewhere, notably in the 
United States and Roumania, was once greatly prejudiced by multiple owner- 
ship, which, in turn, led to headlong competition even on small structures, 
frequent litigation, deplorable waste, poor recovery and premature exhaustion. 
Single control eliminates all these drawbacks, since it permits a studied plan 
for unit development, in which all considerations which make for definition 
and economic exploitation of large structures, and for maximum conservation 
of their energy, can be assigned their relative technical degrees of urgency and 
need, 

It has been normal practice to divide contractual duties into three con- 
secutive stages. In the first of these, the concessionaires are given a certain 
period to decide by inspection whether they wish to continue or abandon. In 
the second, if superficial interpretation of the geological palimpsest is encour- 
aging, they are required to bore a certain number of test wells. In the third, 
if still satisfied, they enter on a full series of rights and obligations secured 
over a prolonged period, which in the Middle East ranges from sixty to 
seventy-five years. Such concessions, in one or other of these evolutionary 
phases but occasionally modified to meet special conditions, are now in force 
throughout much of the great region which may be roughly called the Middle 
East, extending from the Levant to Iran and Arabia. 

The first phase is mainly in the province of the geologist, greatly aided 
nowadays by physicists and delicate scientific instruments which extend his 
professional vision far below the opacity of the surface conditions. The geo- 
physical approach exploits not only the fact that potentially oil-bearing strata, 
being usually denser than those above them, cause a slight but measurable 
gravity deviation from the vertical, but also have a deflectional effect on 
seismic waves induced by a series of minor explosions near the surface. 
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So it comes about that science can now determine where best to drill 
with a reasonable chance of striking cap-rock and reservoir. The critical depth 
may greatly vary. In the Middle East it is relatively shallow, 3,000 feet being 
quite common, and 6,000, or more, exceptional. In other oil zones it may 
greatly exceed this. In fact, one well has been sunk in the United States which 
reached a depth of over three miles. 

At the second stage of investigation the engineer and the drill seek an 
answer to the vital question—unanswered by the surface prognosis—does the 
expected reservoir contain oil, or is it water-logged or otherwise sterile? The 
field engineer has shared the general advance in scientific knowledge and tech- 
nique, and in normal circumstances the drill bores steadily down—the hole 
being cased as it descends—until the nature of the detritus, drilled away and 
then brought to surface by a liquid flush, indicates approach to the cap-rock. 
Actual penetration, assuming oil is struck, is followed by a reaction similar in 
principle to that ensuing from the opening of a soda-water siphon. Gushers, 
once a source of much waste and danger, need no longer be feared, since well- 
heads are so constructed as to enable the violent uprush of gaseous oil to be 
met and controlled. 

This second stage is a very costly one, for a single troublesome well may 
cost as much as £80,000 or even £100,000 before it is completed. Such work 
is obviously not for enterprise ill-equipped technically, or lacking the financial 
capacity to survive much initial disappointment. Indeed, it is a commonplace 
in the search for remunerative oilfields that one success must often pay for 
many failures. 

And so the third stage is reached. Oil, in the case we are assuming, is 
declared to have been found in commercial quantities, and the concessionary 
conditions, hitherto of a provisional character, become permanently applicable. 
Work is then started on the long and elaborate drilling and constructional 
programme which precedes the full establishment of the new industry. 

Constitutionally, crude oil is a complex of various groups of hydrocarbon 
molecules, each group answering to a generic chemical formula. They embody 
a long range of gaseous liquid and solid hydrocarbons differing in molecular 
construction, volatility and gravity, the commonest of them being known as 
paraffins, naphthenes and benzenes. The relative proportions of their con- 
stituents in the reservoir largely determine the nature and value of the aggre- 
gated crude oil, although the chemical expert has done much to level up this 
inequality in the ultimate derivatives. 

Some fifty years or so ago, when world production was below 20 million 
tons, refining was mainly restricted to a graduated distillation process, and 
only products capable of replacing the lighting and lubricating oils previously 
in use were in particular demand. Petrol and the heavier fuel fractions, being 
regarded as an intolerable nuisance, were burnt or run to waste; for the days 
of the oil furance and the internal combustion engine were yet to come. 

Since then the world demand has multiplied more than twenty-fold. Over 
98 per cent of all this is destined, in various forms of fuel, to produce power 
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by land, sea and air. The number of minor products, however, which owe a 
debt to the basic hydrocarbon molecule is almost incredible. It is stated that 
one large American concern markets over a thousand. Amongst them are 
rubber, plastics, dye-stuffs, explosives, drugs and detergents, insecticides and 
germicides, weed killers and soil fertilizers. Ersatz animal and vegetable fats 
so derived, said to have been used in Germany during the war, seem to sug- 
gest yet other lines of research in these hungry days. 

It will therefore be readily understandable that there are few, if any, 
mechanical installations which can vie in magnitude and complexity with a 
modern refinery. To the layman a walk through such an installation is a 
bewildering experience even though he may be accompanied by one of those 
rare beings who have been said to possess the gift of unscrewing the inscrut- 
able! 

Once the fields have been brought under control and pipelines, pumps, 
tanks and all that pertains to them have been installed, the central refinery 
usually becomes the major focus of operations. This is well instanced in the 
case of Iran, now the largest, as it was the first, of all Middle East producers. 
There, of nearly 70,000 workers, distributed with their dependents over the 
many fields and other working centres, no less than 40,000 live in or near the 
refinery port of Abadan, to which, freed from its turbulent gas, the crude oil 
is pumped from the fields. 

It would be wrong, however, to imagine that future production from 
many of the new oil zones necessarily connotes a major and relatively adjacent 
refinery centre, for the case for refinery siting turns on distance from oilfield 
to whatever seaboard is least economically devious from the main marketing 
routes. 

In those instances where extensive land transit is indicated, it is clearly 
disadvantageous to refine locally, since this would usually call for the provision 
of a multiple pipeline system for the refined products. Hence it has already 
come about that Iraqi oil from the famous Kirkuk field is pumped in its crude 
form to refineries on the distant Levant coast. 

Similar considerations enter into the large-scale planning of the other 
concessionaires in these regions. 

Now let us turn to the background of world supply and demand, for only 
so will it be practicable to acquire and apply a due sense of perspective to 
problems and policy, in the Middle East. 

The traffic in oil, it has been stated (and it seems difficult to challenge), 
is the most international of all world industries, and deals in the largest single 
commodity-item on the international exchange. For such purposes it might, 
indeed, be regarded as a gold equivalent with the added advantage of being 
of far greater practical value. 

The dominant feature in the background we are endeavouring to view 
is the United States, which, from early days, has held the oil leadership of 
the world, both technically and materially. During the last two decades, how- 
ever, there have been many disquieting estimates respecting the long-term 
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adequacy of indigenous reserves to meet the home demand, increased, as it 
has been, by export contributions to international trade. 

New discoveries tended for a number of years to offset, and more than 
offset, withdrawals, and so to defer the day of reckoning. Today, however, the 
note of alarm is clamant, and more understandably so, since a point has been 
reached where income and expenditure approximately balance at the high 
annual level of about 250 million tons, or nearly two tons per head of popula- 
tion. This figure compares with a current world level of about 400 million 
tons, which, excluding the United States from both sides of the account, repre- 
sents an over-all world average per head of less than two hundredweights. 

Moreover, this balance seems to be already in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Earlier fears that this might actually be so were supported by 
the President’s statement in June 1947 that “we are faced with the danger of 
a shortage of petroleum products. The United States is now using more oil 
each day than the entire world did before the war.”* What, then, has been the 
outcome, in very recent times, of these not unfounded apprehensions? 

Before proceeding further, it must be emphasized that the oil under dis- 
cussion is free natural oil, and does not therefore include secondary supplies 
technically derivable from such sources as coal, shale and tar sands, of which 
there are undoubtedly immense quantities in various parts of the world. 
Unfortunately, the cost in money, time and labour renders them quite uncom- 
petitive with free oil, and will, apparently, continue to do so until free oil 
itself grows increasingly scarce, and the mechanical world becomes forced 
to face up to an entirely new standard of value, with all the supplementary 
power-problems which this would entail. 

The internal economy of the United States, its industry, agriculture and 
transport, has been built round the comfortable assurance that a sufficiency 
of free oil—its life blood—will not fail. That assurance, being now in doubt, 
must clearly seek support from without. Further, the continuance of America’s 
capacity to play its hitherto very important part in international service is 
also at stake. 

Where, then, can the assurance of free oil supplies continue to be found, 
and what will be the repercussions elsewhere on an oil-thirsty world? 

Obviously, in the first place, a large measure of help can be looked for 
from the oil-wealth of near-by territories in Central and South America, 
particularly Venezuela and Colombia, which United States and European 
enterprise has done so much to reveal. Internal demands there are low and 
the exportable surplus high. Present production is great and future prospects 
of increase are bright. They may perhaps be such that a much larger export- 
able surplus may some day be forthcoming. 

Even in the United States itself the volume of future discovery, as is 
still claimed by some, may prove to have been too conservatively estimated. 
But all this is questionable, and therefore it would be idle to ignore the pos- 


1Financial Times, June 9, 1947. 
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sible imminence of an American deficit, or the need to take such measures 
as are possible to forestall it. 

Taking, however, the widest view, a temporary world shortage of oil 
products, which seems to be threatened, is due not to any proved inadequacy 
of the world’s aggregate reserves of crude oil, but to the time-lag which war 
and its aftermath have imposed on the timely provision of additional means 
for producing, transporting and refining it. There seems little or no reason 
to doubt that, once these inadequacies have been made good, the situation may 
again right itself until the reserves of cruae oil are themselves so diminished 
as to impose the need for a new power-policy on some future generation. 


So the major problem which faces the world today is that of adjusting 
the supply of products to the world demand, and the effects of the time-lag 
are rendered all the more serious by virtue of the fact that this demand, 
already well on the upgrade, may be expected to rise steeply as mechanization 
of agriculture and transport extends into the more needy countries of the 
world. 


Nor is the problem made any easier by the very irregular distribution 
of the world’s main oil resources, as illustrated in two very pertinent passages 
from a speech in New York of the Chairman of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany.’ Reviewing the state of the world’s proved oil assets and the prospects 
of new discovery, he discounted, on geological grounds, the chances of any 
great contributions from Africa, Australasia or (excluding Soviet Russia) 
from Europe. “So here we are, faced with practically three continents which 
seem likely to remain the indigent oil clients of the remaining two.” At a later 
stage he quoted, from the report of an American Commission which visited 
the Middle East some four years ago, a very significant passage to the effect 


that world oil production is steadily shifting its focal centre from America 
to the Middle East: 


The conclusion at which it [the Commission] arrived was that.the Middle 
East countries possess proved or semi-proved areas on a scale comparable 
with those of the U.S.A., and that the scope for new discovery is very much 
greater. If I were now reviewing their conclusions in the light of present 
knowledge, I should say that they did not err on the side of exaggeration. 

So we return from the outside world to the Middle East with the added 
appreciation that, however great their respective oil assets, there appears to 
be a marked difference between their future ability to bridge the external gulf 
of deficiency. 

Some little but necessary detail is now in sequence respecting Middle 
East plans for speeding up new production and new pathways for it in order 
eventually to provide the much needed supply bridge. Incidentally, there can 
be no doubt that the planners are of international status technically, com- 
mercially and financially. Collectively they are also international in character, 
since British, American, French and Dutch interests are all represented. In 


1Address to the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in New 
York on March 17, 1947. Text in part in The Times, April 14, 1947. 
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themselves, or by virtue of close association, their command of supply facilities 
by sea and land is normally designed to enable them to distribute their various 
products throughout the world market, from whatever distance the demand 
may come. I say normally since it is clear that a shift of focal centre must 
bring with it the need for readjustment in the nexus of organization external 
to the oil States themselves. The external adjustment must keep in step with 
the internal plan, since existing world facilities will not suffice (in naval 
parlance) to “take up the slack.” 

In short, oil wealth is wealth only if it can be healthily circulated, and 
the Middle East will gradually find itself concerned in a state of affairs the 
advantages and exigencies of which imply a large degree of co-operative 
dependence. 

Let me now very briefly run over a list of the current concessions. 

In the first place, we have Iran, where the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
has for long been engaged in exploring an area, covering approximately 15 
per cent of the country, under a concession modified in 1933, and now valid 
until 1993. The brilliant success of its widely extended operations is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

There are no other concessionaires in the country, although there are 
several aspirants. The best known is Soviet Russia, whose Ambassador in 
Tehran is currently reported to be negotiating for a concession over large 
areas near the Caspian Sea. As details of the proposals do not appear to be 
yet publicly known, it is perhaps best, at this stage, to consider the whole 
matter to be sub judice. 

Let us now turn to Iraq and the Iraq Petroleum Company, the second 
major entry into the oil arena. Although British registered, it is international 
in character, since 95 per cent of its shares are held in equal amounts by the 
Anglo-Iranian, the Royal Dutch Shell, an American and a French group. 
Apart from its original concession (expiring some fifty years hence) under 
which it has, for some years, been producing from Kirkuk, it is elsewhere 
active within and beyond the Iraqi frontier. It is drilling, or contemplating 
it, under concessions held in the old vilayets of Basra and Mosul, in Lebanon, 
Syria, Palestine and Transjordan. It is also interested in certain independent 
sheikdoms on the Arabian littoral, particularly Qatar and the Trucial Coast, 
in the former of which it has already made important discoveries. 

On this littoral is also the sheikdom of Kuwait, to which is now ascribed, 
on the strength of a new oilfield, reserves of quite exceptional magnitude. 
Here the concession is held jointly and equally by British and American 
interests. The concession, now twelve years old, runs for a period of seventy- 
five years. 


Bahrein has been held for some twenty years by an American group. 
Production, though important, is not significant in comparison with that now 
assured from the Arabian mainland. 

Finally, there is the kingdom of Saudi Arabia, where the credit for 
highly successful enterprise rests with an American consortium. Prolific oil 
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areas in Hasa, so far only partly exploited, are already linked to a large and 
expanding refinery on the Gulf, designed, as in the case of Abadan, to meet 
the needs of seaborne export. 

While all these oil ventures are so far confined to the land areas, 
geologists by no means rule out the possible existence of oil structure below 
the shallow waters of the Persian Gulf. Within the limits of territorial waters, 
in particular, there may prove to be special areas which may some day invite 
technical investigation from a shore base, as they have done elsewhere, notably 
in the sheltered Bay of Maracaibo, in Venezuela, where wells have been suc- 
cessfully drilled deep down to oil through 60 feet of slightly tidal water. How- 
ever, bearing in mind the specialized nature of such operations and the 
exceptionally favourable marine conditions they demand, it seems most likely 
that the land programme in the Middle East, being so exacting and extensive 
in its scope, will long continue to take precedence over any considerable 
attempt to study such new possibilities. 

Associated with the many productive activities to which I have referred, 
and very urgently with the need for a swifter current in the oil channels of 
the world, three great trans-desert pipelines have already been planned, all 
destined for Mediterranean terminals. The earliest born of these schemes is 
connected with the existing line, already mentioned, from Iraq. Following 
the same bifurcated routing, it is designed to admit of a trebled throughput. 
The second and third, drawing on the oilfields of Iran and Kuwait in one 
case, on those of Saudi Arabia in the other, are of quite extraordinary dimen- 
sions. Their respective routes imply some 2,000 miles of pipeline, 30 to 36 


inches in diameter, studded along the alignment with powerful pumping 
stations. 


Converted into terms of steel, they are said to mean something in the 
order of one million tons. Subject to the unforeseen—which so unfortunately 
intervenes in much current planning—their completion is projected for some 
three or four years hence. 

These new lines must necessarily traverse one or more States foreign to 
those whence they derive their oil contents. In consequence, ultra-concession- 
ary rights for the erection of pumping stations and for way-leaves and other 
facilities have been or are being negotiated on the political level, and thus 
the trans-desert extensions require, de facto, an international status. 

Once they are functioning, the annual flow to the Mediterranean 
terminals, today little more than four million tons only ex Iraq, will be, at 
least potentially, about fifty millions, to which must also be added, to cover 
shipments direct from the Persian Gulf, an indefinite but doubtless large 
advance on the 1946 total of about thirty-five million tons. 

The following statement, taken in conjunction with the preceding figures, 
illustrates how recent and how significant has been the relative advance of 


the Middle East, not only as an oil-producer, but also as a contributor to 
external markets. 
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WORLD OIL PRODUCTION, 1926, 1986 AND 1946 
(Exports as percentage of Production) 
Thousands of Tons 
1926 1936 1946 
Origin 
Production a a Production i Production 5" 
WEstT oF ATLANTIC % % % 
[2 Cape a on ae 105,000 6 146,000 7 230,000 = 
5,000 94 23,000 99 56,000 90 
14,000 85 6,000 59 7,000 15 
700 77 1,800 80 3,000 83 
3,300 55 7,200 55 ; 50 
128,000 20 184,000 23 304,000 19 
5,000 85 8,000 90 19,000 90 
jhisn AP 4,000 90 4,500 95 
cseatieaps itebd cc abies aa oe 8,000 
ah Ses 1,000 100 1,000 100 
ie DUD Lee Rt VERA. si 800 
5,000 85 13,000 91 33,300 94 
18,000 30 46,000 35 33,000 {negligible 
151,000 23 243,000 29 370,300 24 























*Exports and Imports approximately balance. 


So far I have confined my remarks to oil in some of its more material 





aspects. Let me now endeavour to bring it into relation with the problems to 
which it is giving rise within, and then beyond, the frontiers of the producing 
States. They may differ in volume and complexity according to the State 


concerned, but none the less they appear to lend themselves to certain broad 
generalizations. 


We are concerned with wide areas which, in quite recent times, have 
suffered from many causes conducive to stagnation and want, much of it due 
to the lethargic sway of the old Ottoman Empire. The spirit of nationalism, 
now awake, was stifled by the incubus of an alien control little, if at all, 
interested in or capable of encouraging initiative. Even beyond the frontiers 
of the dominant Power this paralysing influence was not unfelt. 

With this disappearance, together with the new spirit animating the new 
Turkey, there emerged the prospect of an improved order of things in the 
Succession States. Their inheritance was, however, in a state of disorder. 
Primitive agriculture and neglected irrigation, outmoded systems of law and 
administration and often a jealous regionalism, all tended to block the path of 
leadership to reform and central control. The rank and file of the population 
throughout wide areas were illiterate and painfully subject to endemic dis- 
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ease. As the known natural resources were small and but litle exploited, 
revenues were scanty and precarious. 

The path of progress has been hard, and the obstacles many. But two 
complementary factors necessary to an increased tempo on this path are, 
happily, not lacking. The first is a high standard of receptive intelligence 
amongst the people themselves. Thanks to this, the oil industry has been 
able to recruit within the concessionary States a staff which, technically 
trained, is fast becoming an indispensable element even in its most elaborate 
operations. This is trebly fortunate, for apart from its value to the industry 
itself and its appeal to a very natural sense of amour propre, it indicates 
various ways in which the latent capacity so disclosed can be energized to 
the national advantage. 

The second of these factors is the future prospect of large revenue incre- 
ments and of all this may come to mean if this human capacity is wisely 
exploited. In one or two of the major States, the very sensible view appears 
to have been taken that, since oil is a wasting asset, the income thence derived 
should be regarded, in whole or part, as a form of capital accretion and 
applied to schemes of permanent benefit to the national welfare. 

In Iran and Iraq, which were the two first States in the Middle East 
to receive oil royalties, long-term plans for such improvements are being 
formulated in which, as is to be expected, special emphasis is placed on the 
urgent need for extensive irrigation, control of flood waters, elimination of 
salt from barren soil and mechanization of agriculture. 

In lands with a rising population and a perilously narrow margin of sub- 
sistence, such plans seem to claim priority even over others for hospitals, 
schools, roads and other much needed contributions to the elementary ameni- 
ties of life. There can be no doubt that there are yet other channels into which 
a large stream of new capital might be very profitably directed for the common 
good. 

In several instances of minor territories, with desert conditions, small 
populations and primitive modes of life, it is, however, very difficult to fore- 
see how it will be possible to employ profitably the very large royalties to 
which they may become (annually) entitled. They certainly promise to pro- 
vide the world with a curious instance of what may be meant by embarras de 
richesses. 

What now of the complementary position of the concessionaires vis-d-vis 
their working environment? 

It is to be remembered that many of the richest oil zones in the world, 
including those of the Middle East, are in remote and forbidding regions 
sparsely inhabited and often singularly devoid of surface resources. Pioneer 
work is naturally much hampered at all stages by such handicaps. Actual 
discovery of paying oil must naturally precede the conquest of these dis- 
advantages and the planning for permanent establishment. 

The technical approach to this task is not unduly formidable, since there 
is a great general fund of expert knowledge and experience on which to draw. 
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But as the technical plan extends, the collateral evolution—that which arises 
from the need for studying the training, feeding, housing, health and general 
welfare of the human element—becomes a far more delicate and abiding 
problem. 

As already mentioned, oil operations in Iran pre-date and are still on a 
greater scale than any others in the Middle East. Passing by the days of small 
beginnings, it is interesting to note what has so far been done (and it is still 
continuing) on the human side of establishment planning. A pamphlet recently 
issued by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company gives much information on its own 
special experience. 

The small party which accompanied the first hopeful explorers is now 
represented in Iran by something like 200,000 workers and dependents. One 
hundred and twenty thousand of these live in or near Abadan, once a small 
fishing settlement. It is now a large township, under municipal direction, in 
which the company has built 10,000 permanent houses in the last twenty 
years and provided hospitals, clinics, sanitation, water, electric light, shops, 
gardens, hostels and canteens. 

Very particular attention has been paid to the maintenance of health and 
to the elimination of those causes to which were once attributable the pre- 
valence of much epidemic and endemic disease. Seventy doctors, two large 
hospitals, twenty travelling dispensaries, with all that they imply, give some 
measure of the scale of these services. 

Not unrelated to considerations of health are vegetable, poultry and dairy 
farms, which have been created to reinforce the frequently inadequate or un- 
reliable supplies from outside sources, and a modern type of trawler has been 
acquired in the hope that it will improve the dependability of contributions 
from the waters of the Gulf. 

A healthy interest in outdoor and indoor sports and amusements is also 
stimulated by the provision of many recreational centres and social clubs. 
Education is selectively advanced through schools and training centres up to 
a high technical level. Night classes, which are said to be very popular, are 
attended by nearly 2,000 employees, and a number of specially selected stu- 
dents come annually to the United Kingdom. 

Much of this work, particularly on the educational side, is organized in 
concert with the State authorities, and the experience thereby gained can 
hardly fail to influence planning policy lying outside the orbit of the actual 
oil administration. Much again is naturally subject to official views in respect 
to national policy governing standards of pay, conditions of employment and 
kindred matters. 

Last, but by no means least, much depends, there as elsewhere, on the 
furtherance of good personal relations between the various sections of the 
community, divided though they may be by differences of origin, tradition 
and language. Whatever can be done to lower the last of these barriers can- 
not fail to pay a handsome dividend in general goodwill, in mutual under- 
standing and in cultural contact. Lord Hailey has repeatedly stressed its 
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importance and it is, of course, the Jeit-motif of the recent report of the 
Scarbrough Commission. 

In conclusion, some reference must be made to the international picture 
as seen through international glasses. 

As is generally known, a remarkable unification of effort and resources 
characterized the oil policy of the war period, particularly as it affected the 
United States and the British Commonwealth. Sponsored by their Govern- 
ments, there were brought into intimate contact the leading personalities in 
the international world of oil; and they found that they spoke, not merely 
literally, a common language. Before the close of the war it was hoped that 
some form of permanent accord, adjusted to the needs of a world at peace, 
might succeed this war-time fraternity, and that, at a later stage, other inter- 
ested countries might collaborate. 

In 1944 two British Missions visited Washington, the second of which 
resulted in the signing of an Agreement, the provisions of which were subject 
to the formal sanction of the two Governments concerned. Its publication 
led to widespread criticism in the United States, the home of a great domestic 
oil industry to which there is, of course, no parallel in Great Britain. It was 
claimed that it meant too much official regimentation, too little freedom for 
enterprise and initiative, and no security against the Anti-Trust Laws. Sus- 
picion was intensified by the recent creation of a powerful government organ- 
ization (now apparently shelved) known as the Petroleum Reserve Cor- 
poration, with large but not always clearly defined financial and other powers. 

Such was the strength of the opposition that the 1944 “Agreement” was 
dropped in favour of an amended and less controversial draft prepared after 
prolonged discussions between the official and the industrial elements. This 
draft was then discussed in London, where, subject to joint legislative assent, 
a new Agreement on Petroleum was signed by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power and the Petroleum Administrator for War in September 1945. 


The preamble to the new Agreement on Petroleum is to the effect that, 
for the security and economic well-being of nations, ample supplies of 
petroleum should be available in international trade; that, for the foreseeable 
future, world resources suffice for such a purpose; and that orderly develop- 
ment of this trade can best be promoted by international agreement amongst 
all countries interested, whether as producers or consumers. Following on a 
recital of certain generally acceptable principles, the Agreement declares that 
an Anglo-American Commission shall be set up, charged with the non- 
executive responsibility of studying and reporting on problems of joint imme- 
diate interest to the signatory Governments. 


It is apparently intended that the reports of the Commission, if approved, 
are to serve the dual purpose of enabling the signatory Governments to 
resolve, as a preliminary measure, on a co-operative interim basis of action, 
and thereafter to call an international conference to consider the negotiation 
of a multilateral petroleum agreement. 
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Subject to certain reserves, the Agreement passed the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate in July 1947, and at present awaits the 
decision of Congress. 

Having regard to all that has happened in the world at large since the 
Agreement was discussed, and then rediscussed, its successful passage through 
Congress can hardly be considered as assured. For the present, however, the 
common language to which reference has been made seems to be still effec- 
tively spoken without any prompting from an international agreement. That 
this is really so is evidenced by a large degree of collaboration in the approach 
to certain problems, notably as they affect the Middle East. 

To illustrate this may be selected, from much which has quite recently 
been said, two apposite statements by highly qualified British and American 
representatives. On oil in its international trading aspects, the British spokes- 
man said that: “This great task of making the oil resources of the world 
available in so far as possible to those who need them . . . constitutes both 
the duty and the responsibility of our great international industry .. . in 
doing so efficiently and fairly we shall be making a very important contribution 
to the peace and well-being of the world.” 

The American, from the political level, and, in this case, with specific 
reference to a survey of Middle Eastern problems, declared that:? “The 
knowledge and friendliness and unselfishness with which we attempt to solve 
them will be a measure of our political and diplomatic wisdom.” 

Notwithstanding the obscurity of the political outlook today, can it be 
doubted that, in the long-run, on the extent to which such aims and aspirations 
find practical and reciprocal expression in all responsible quarters will mainly 
depend the peaceful and friendly advance of the Middle East to a state of 
political maturity ? 


Address at Chatham House 
October 7, 1947. 


1Sir William Fraser, Chairman of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, in an address to 
pe \ apatig Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in New York on March 17, 

2Mr. Charles Rayner, until recently Petroleum Adviser, State Department, in an 
address to the Illinois Oil and Gas Association on March 13, 1947. 














MARKING TIME IN MALAYA 


GERALD HAWKINS 


THE significant feature of Malaya is that it has a plural society. Its 
six million inhabitants are made up, very approximately, of 42 per cent 
Malay, 42 per cent Chinese, 13 per cent Indian, 1 per cent European and 
Eurasian, and the remainder who are Aboriginal, Arab, Filipino, Persian, 
etc. Any picture of Malaya is unreal that has not this background of Malays, 
many of whom are foreign to the territory; of Chinese and their provincial 
sub-divisions; of Indians with their own differentiations of north and south, 
Hindu and Mohammedan, Pakistan and Hindustan; of “Europeans” who 
include Americans, Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders, as well 
as citizens of the United Kingdom, France, Holland, Denmark, etc.; and 
others who range from wealthy Arabs and Parsees to derelicts of all nations. 
Till the Japanese occupation there was harmony but not much unity, and 
political consciousness, though growing, was small. Prior to 1942 the Malay 
Peninsula had four Federated States and five Unfederated States, four of 
which were handed over by Siam in 1912. These have now all been “united,” 
and to the ingredients of this Malayan curry are added, besides the two 
former Straits Settlements of Penang and Malacca, the territories, in the 
vast island of Borneo, of Brunei, Sarawak and North Borneo. Isolated from 
the Union, at the extreme southernmost tip of the Peninsula, lies the island 
of Singapore, one of the world’s seaports, which is so westernized and 
modernized as to be sophisticated and, in its different mental climate, surveys 
the rest of Malaya with a certain superiority and condescension. To under- 
stand such harmony as existed before the war it is necessary to look at the 
historical background. 
Popular ideas about Malaya must be “debunked.” There still prevails 
a misconception that Singapore is the “Sink of the East,” and Malaya a 
tropical Eldorado, or a golden Chersonese, inhabited by mysterious Chinese, 
by Malays who run amok, and by “whiskey-swilling” planters who manage 
to wrest fortunes from the green hells of tropical jungles. We in Malaya 
have no rhetorical history. The sober truth is that we are as dully respectable 
as other people. Up to 1875 the Peninsula was split into numerous indepen- 
dent States whose predatory chiefs waged perpetual war on one another. 
Lying across the most convenient route from China to India and forming one 
side of the Malacca Straits, Malaya became, willy nilly, a trading area. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Crown colonies of Penang, 
Malacca and Singapore were trading centres where order had been established. 
These trading stations were operated by the East India Company which was 
interested only in trade and almost completely indifferent to the general 
welfare of the people. Edmund Burke had originated his doctrine of trustee- 
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ship, but “John Company” (to this day the Government is known to the 
Malay as “Kumpani”) was too busy to listen. It warned its representatives 
to mind their own business and keep aloof from local contacts. One of the 
Company’s servants who held different views was reprimanded as a “very 
reckless young scape-grace who had capitulated his soul to the devil and 
turned curst Mahometan.” 

By one of those happy accidents that have enabled the British Empire 
to survive, Stamford Raffles arrived in Malaya at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Though a member of a commercial concern of which the 
first aim was profit he had an astonishing liberalism of mind. Lord Elton 
calls him “one of the greatest of British administrators and the first of any 
nation to turn science and humanitarianism to bettering the lot of a native 
population.”? He inspired the first Rajah Brooke of Sarawak whose unusual 
quality as a ruler was his habit of “treating the natives as equals, not only 
equals before the law but in society.” While the trading settlements throve, 
the hinterland was the prey of oppression and misrule. Tin had been dis- 
covered. It was worked by Chinese whose rival secret societies turned dis- 
order into chaos. In Kuala Lumpur only eighty years ago its “Capitan 
China,” Yap Ah Loy, maintained some sort of order by paying out ten 
dollars each for the gory heads of his enemies in the Selangor civil war. 
Such chaos was resolved when the Sultans accepted a British Resident who 
would “teach them the art of administration.” Residents were appointed 
whose task it was to “give advice which must be acted upon in all matters 
except those touching Malay religion and custom.” The greatest of all 
Residents, Sir Hugh Low, drew his inspiration from Raffles via Rajah 
Brooke. He set up indirect rule, sponsored the rubber industry and created 
a peaceful and prosperous State. 

Treaties to accept British Residents were made independently with 
each sovereign Sultan and his chiefs, a point which is most important in 
connection with the latest engagements, the White Papers of 1946 and 1947.7 
The logic of events and economic necessity made it inevitable that the politi- 
cally undeveloped Malays, who wanted to be taught but were slow learners, 
could not keep step with the growing complexities of government. More and 
more of the administration became entangled in red tape which could be 
unravelled only by British officials and their Indian assistants. The Chinese 
whose interests were almost entirely in trade and commerce remained aloof. 
They wanted law and order and a good government, and were content with 
that. The Malays wanted to be senang. For a single word there can be none 
more expressive than senang. It means “comfortable,” “easy” ; but it signifies 
much more than comfort and ease in physical circumstances. It is the Malays’ 
psychological reaction to the nervous tension of tropical life, where worry, 
hustle, energy and the craze for perfection have low survival value. 

1{mperial Commonwealth (London, Collins, 1945), p. 266. 
2Malayan Union and Singapore, Statement of Policy on Future Constitution, Cmd. 


6724 (London, H.M.S.O., January 1946). Federation of Malaya, Summary of Revised 
Constitutional Proposals, Cmd. 7171 (London, H.M.S.O., July 1947). 
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Under an honest and benevolent bureaucracy Malaya flourished. Its 
exports and imports were about three-sevenths of the total of all the other 
British Crown colonies and far surpassed the total for the African colonies. 
The enormous profits from tin and rubber made it possible to build. out of 
revenue a railway, an excellent road system, schools in every village and a 
health service second to none in the East. Standards of living rose, and 
wages, though by American and British standards low, were well in advance 
of any neighbouring country. 

Society, however, is an organism and political indifference is shed as 
society becomes more mature. Attempts at democratization and decentraliza- 
tion were made but did not go far enough to satisfy a growing body | of men 
who wanted a greater share of responsibility in governrient. The Raffles 
principle of freedom had encouraged immigrants from all over the world to 
settle in Malaya. Their labour and capital were necessary to develop the 
resources of the country but they had no feeling of identi » with, or citizen- 
ship of the new country. Immigrants, British, Indian, ( inese, Indonesian, 
came, acquired a very considerable fortune, and returned in most cases to 
their home country. If they remained in the Straits Settlements, the old 
name for Penang, Malacca and Singapore, their children, born there, auto- 
matically became British subjects. If they settled in other parts of Malaya 
their children born there became “British Protected Persons,” a sta.us that 
seems to defy legal definition and to confer quite unknown rights and duties. 

The rapid fall of Singapore in 1942, “the greatest disaster in British 
military history,” has been attributed to various causes. There were certainly 
technical reasons. Malaya lacked the means of defence, ships, yuns, aeroplanes. 
Military strategy has been blamed for bad disposition of troops and absence 
of lines of defence. Others declare that the failure was due to deeper causes. 
“There was no common bond of love of country or pride of race but the 
whole four communities were loosely knit by ties of business interest. Money 
was the God, nothing else mattered but money.” This is vigorously denied. 
Malaya was not organized for the fostering of local patriotism and militarism. 
Malaya was repeatedly told that its best service was to produce tin and 
rubber, as this contributed to the dollar exchange. More could perhaps have 
been done in the local manufacture of weapons, in the utilization of labour 
for defence works, and in the training of citizen armies. A common citizen- 
ship would have undoubtedly stiffened resistance, for many regarded. Malaya 
not as the object of their loyalties but as the source of their royalties. 

The Japanese occupation from 1942 till 1945 accelerated the tempo of 
development to political consciousness. The war was being fought for de- 
mocracy. Why should not Malaya have a democracy? The return of the 
British was rapturously welcomed, and the general goodwill shown was a 
happy augury. Democracy, prosperity and the four freedoms were just round 
the corner. In an uninspired moment the Home Government sent out Sir 
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Harold MacMichael to negotiate new treaties with the-Sultans.' There were 
nine Sultans ant all of them had, as one of them expressed it, “the implicit 
faith in England that a child has for its father.” They were more or less 
independent sovereigns who had treaties with Britain. Obviously to fit nine 
independent Sultans into a democracy was somewhat difficult; it should have 
heen possible, however, to federate and “stream-line” the administration. 
But Sir Harold, in a lightning tour of Malaya, secured the signatures of the 
Sultans, and made, inot a federation, but a union under which the Sultans 
lost their independence. The country _ took instant alarm. The Malays, never 
before vocal, formed large societies, held meetings, processions and demonstra- 
tions in every town and even spoke of country-wide non-co-operation. They 
exhibited placards “Pro-British but not Pro-Union,” and asked what they 
had done that théy should lose their independence and be treated like a 
conquered people. They coined a new word into their language, ‘“‘Mac- 
Michaelize” meaning “to cheat by false statements.” Some Malays went so 
far as to Suggest Gisowning their Sultans, an action which amazed everyone 
with any knowledgle' of a race which holds loyalty as the highest of virtues, 
and dérhaka, treason, the blackest of all crimes. The instant opposition and 
the prompt mobilization of the Malays afforded a second surprise to those 
who regard them as bone idle and incapable of acting with vigour and in 
concert. The -Malay, when roused, can and does display great energy. Nor 
is he an irredeemable individualist. As a Mahommedan he belongs to a 
wonderful social democracy. He is by nature a rice planter, and rice-growing 
is essentially a CO- operative enterprise. Moreover a Government Co-operative 
Department has for over twenty years been teaching him quite successfully 

the advantages of joint endeavour for a common aim. 

The original White Paper proposals were :? 
(1) the-creation of a Malayan Union which would comprise the nine 
Malay States, and the British settlements of Penang and Malacca; 
(2) the establishment of a form of common citizenship to include all, 
irrespective of race, who regard Malaya as their true home and the 
object of their loyalty ; 
(3) the separation for a time of Singapore Island. 


Strong opposition to these proposals was raised not only in Malaya but also 
in the British Parliament. The British Government maintained its adherence 
to the two fundamental principles, the establishment of a strong central 
goveriiment, ‘and the introduction of a form of common citizenship, but re- 
opened the matter and called into consultation Their Highnesses the Rulers 
and the leaders of Malay public opinion in the hope that the Union could 
be modified to suit Malay objections. 


RK working Committee was appointed by a Conference of His Excellency 
the Governor of the Malayan Union, Their Highnesses the Rulers of the 


, 


“1$¢e Report on a Mission to Malaya, by Sir Harold MacMichael, Colonial No. 194 
(L ondon, H.M.S.O., 1946). 


2Cmd. 6724. 
4 
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Malay States and the Representatives of the United Malays National Or- 
ganization, and in January 1947 submitted a report which substituted for 
the Malayan Union a new constitution in federal form.’ Certain general 
principles were taken as the basis of discussions; these were: 

(1) that there should be a strong central government to ensure economic 

and effective administration ; 

(2) that the individuality of the States and Settlements should be 

maintained ; 

(3) that the new arrangements should offer the means of ultimate self- 

government ; 

(4) that a common form of citizenship should be introduced which 

would enable political rights to be extended to all those who regard 
Malaya as their real home;? 

(5) that the Malays occupy a special position and possess rights which 

must be safeguarded. 

The Committee suggested that the Legislative Council should consist of 
three ex officio members, eleven official members, eleven Presidents and 
Representatives from State and Settlement Councils, and twenty-three un- 
official representatives (Labour 2, Planting 2, Mining 2, Commerce 3, 
Malays 9, Settlements of Penang and Malacca 2, Eurasian Community 1, 
Educational and Cultural Interests 1, and one unallocated member). There 
would thus be fourteen officials and thirty-four unofficials. 

A Consultative Committee on the Constitutional Proposals was then 
set up by the Governor of the Malayan Union composed mainly of influential 
representatives of non-Malay communities to test public reaction to the plan.® 
It held meetings in the four largest towns, collected evidence, and on March 
21, 1947, issued a report. It recommended twenty-three official members in 
a Legislative Council of seventy-five with an unofficial majority of twenty- 
nine, and a reduction in the qualifying period for citizenship to five years 
for those born in the Federation, and eight years for those born outside the 
Federation. Its final recommendation stressed the need for stable government 
as soon as possible in the interests of the country generally as well as in the 
interests of trade and industry. The reception of that report, known as the 
“Cheeseman Report,” was mixed. 

Ever since, the Government has had to attempt to allay suspicion. The 
Chinese who slightly outnumber the Malays and far surpass them in wealth, 
energy and rate of reproduction, also have misgivings. A Pan-Malayan 
Council of Joint Action, now called the All Malayan Council of Joint Action 
(A.M.C.J.A.), was established. Its membership is open to all and includes 

1Constitutional Proposals for Malaya, Report of the Working Committee appointed 
by a Conference of His Excellency the Governor of the Malayan Union, Their High- 
nesses the Rulers of the Malay States and the Representatives of the United Malays 


National Organization (Kuala Lumpur, December 1946) 
“The form of citizenship proposed under the new Constitution is not a nationality 
{it] is an addition to, not a subtraction from, nationality . . .” Ibid., p. 6. 
8Constitutional Proposals for Malaya, Report of the Consulative Colmnliter (Kuala 
Lumpur, 1947). 
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many distinguished citizens mostly Chinese, but Indian, Eurasian and Indo- 
nesian as well. The Malayan Democratic Union raised several political and 
economic issues and added more discord to an orchestra sadly in need of a 
capable conductor. 

In these days it savours of blasphemy to impugn democracy. Never- 
theless a large number of people feel grave doubts over this imposed de- 
mocracy. An underlying difficulty of democracy is that it requires a highly 
developed civic sense. Its adoption in the Far East must be slow and painful 
because of age-long custom and tradition which are diametrically opposed 
to it. While the European is an individualist who does not find it an im- 
possibility to extend civic responsibilities to the State, the Easterner has for 
centuries tended to look on the family as the limit of his liability. His family 
includes even his most distant cousins, and the family system which has con- 
ferred immense benefits as a stabilizing factor makes the projection of loyalty 
to a remote State a step which many find too far to take. A really active 
government is regarded as a visitation, like cholera, of a mysterious and very 
unpleasant kind. The most that can be hoped for is a providential immunity 
from its incidence. No sane man would expect, much less accept, an invitation 
to make it endemic. 

The more extreme of the opposition mobilized itself in the Pan-Malayan 
Council of Joint Action. It conducted a vigorous and well-organized campaign 
and boycotted the Consultative Committee, an unfortunate decision, which 
made the task of that body in gauging public reactions and in collecting 
evidence and suggestions for improvement still more difficult. Its destructive 
criticisms were facile enough. Its attacks on the political theory at the back 
of the federation proposal were confined to detail and few constructive 
proposals were made. They stigmatized the scheme as undemocratic and 
retrograde in natute and conception, and incompatible with the attainment 
of the promised self-government. Three demands were put forward, com- 
prising : 

(1) A united Malaya, including Singapore. 

(2) Responsible self-government through a fully elected central legisla- 

ture for the whole of Malaya. 

(3) Equal citizenship rights for all who make Malaya their permanent 

home and the object of their undivided loyalty. 


It seems reasonable enough on paper, but “how far,” ask the Malays, “is 
this practicable?” The inclusion of Singapore will, they fear, upset not only 
the racial balance in the Union, but also their economic interests. The Malayan 
Union is economically a primary producer of raw materials, tin, rubber, and 
to a much less extent, coconut oil, copra, timber, tapioca, pineapples and 
spices. It exports these through Singapore and asserts that Singapore is an 
entrepot with commercial and industrial interests which conflict with those 
of the primary producer. Self-government through a fully elected central 
legislature takes time to introduce, and a rapidly adopted democracy has not. 
such a conspicuous record of success in Asia or Europe to justify its im- 
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mediate introduction, besides involving a dispersion of time and labour re- 
quired for economic rehabilitation. They need to experiment first by giving 
the franchise to electors of municipalities and Town Boards and quote Mr. | 
Herbert Morrison’s remark about the unwisdom of giving a child of ten a 
latch-key, a gun and a cheque book. 

The Malays noted with a cynical smile a “regrettable incident” in the 
Singapore Municipality in July 1947. There was a proposal to make the 
Commissioners elective by the vote of the rate-payers. The report on the 
proposal was secret and when it came up for decision before the Commission- 
ers the proceedings were secret. But the news of the session leaked out and 
it was reported two days later in the local press that only five of the twenty- 
three Commissioners voted for elections. The remainder upheld the principle 
by which leading unofficials were nominated by the Government. Nor have 
the Malays much confidence that non-Malays will really feel undivided 
loyalty or make a permanent home in Malaya. They have seen some of the 
most promising students who have profited from State scholarships accept 
appointments as civil servants in Ceylon and as doctors in China. Some great 
nations have been born of the fusion of many peoples, but immigrant races 
in Malaya remain obstinately disparate. In Malaya, where marriages are still 
arranged by parents and professional marriage brokers, Indians, Chinese and 
Malays inter-marry rarely. Differences in religion, customs, culture and 
character keep the races apart. The Chinese have been in Malacca and have 
remained as a separate and very intelligent community, the Babas, for 500 
years. The descendants of the first European conquerors, the Portuguese, 
still form a distinct class in Malacca. Nor is there much hope of rival national- 
ism dying down. Indians domiciled in Malaya still follow closely the progress 
of India to self-government and conducted enthusiastic demonstrations 
throughout Malaya on August 15, 1947. They are by no means anxious to 
cut their ties with India. Pandit Nehru, whose highest characteristic is his 
passion for logic and intellectual sincerity, warned the Indians that they could 
not be both Indian and Malayan. They must choose one or the other. The 
Chinese, essentially a practical people, intend to make, and take, the best of 
both worlds. A Singapore newspaper, the Nan Chiau, organized a question- 
naire among its readers. Four thousand, three hundred and forty-four replies 
were received but, as there was no system of selection, deductions drawn 
from the results cannot be too accurate. A Gallup Poll or similar test would 
be very valuable. The figures obtained from this questionnaire are none the 
less remarkable. Six persons did not want to be Malayan citizens, 38 were 
ready to give up their Chinese citizenship and become Malayan citizens, 
4,275 wanted to become Malayan citizens and yet retain their Chinese 
citizenship. Thus 99 per cent of the Chinese, in the only test so far made, 
would not give undivided loyalty to the Malayan Union. 


Criticisms of the new constitution in federal form recommended by the 
Working Committee have lacked precision. The chief charges levelled against 
it are that it provides no real advance to democracy. It is argued that no bill 
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to amend the constitution can be introduced without the prior approval of 
His Majesty and the Conference of Rulers, and that this will much retard 
progress to self-government. It is further objected that there is no organic 
connection between the Executive Council and the Legislative Council, and 
that the Executive Council shows no signs of being capable of expansion into 
a ministerial system with any collective Cabinet responsibility. 

The qualifications for citizenship were attacked as being too severely 
restrictive, and a recommendation to follow the United States procedure was 
made so that they would require: 

(1) five years ordinary residence ; 

(2) willingness to make a declaration of permanent settlement ; 

(3) willingness to take a citizenship oath. 


But it is not only the Malays who are unwilling to make the acquirement of 
citizenship easier. A considerable body of the most advanced and progressive 
class in Malaya, the local-born Chinese, point out that divided loyalties are 
impossible, and that any ordinary person can become a naturalized British 
subject if he wants to, and that British citizenship is a privilege not to be 
lightly or automatically conferred on every new-comer. 

The Malay party represented at the Working Committee was the United 
Malays National Organization (U.M.N.O.). This body, having in its ranks 
the leading and more highly educated middle-class Malays, is the largest and 
most influential of the Malay parties. But, though it was the only one 
present, it is by no means the only Malay party. U.M.N.O. seeks a situation 
not markedly different from the status quo ante bellum. The lesser parties 
hold other views. Already before the war there had grown up a mild re- 
publicanism which looked askance at the privileges of Malay royalty, and the 
nepotism which, in government service, sometimes gave to relatives of Rajas, 
preference over commoners of equal and even superior ability. But it was 
very mild indeed, and the more radical Malay parties have in their member- 
ship strong foreign Malay (or Indonesian) elements. These advanced groups 
have fused into a People’s United Front, called “Putera,” to which are 
affiliated the Malay Nationalist Party, A.P.I. (Malay Youth Corps, now 
outlawed), G.E.R.A.M. (Malay Students Movement), A.W.A.S. (Malay 
Women’s League) and certain other groups. “Putera” has thrown in its 
lot with the Pan-Malayan Council of Joint Action and advocates that every- 
one born in Malaya should be a Malayan citizen and that all Malayan citizens 
should have equal rights. The Malayan Democratic Union backs the A.M.C. 
J.A. It consists of the left-wing intelligentsia, produces many admirably factual 
letters and articles but has not yet found its feet. The colour of its politics 
is pale pink and it advocates constitutional methods. Properly led, it may 
become a powerful force, but at the moment it has extremist allies who in- 
fluence its policy, and are lessening its prestige. Its members are the Malayan- 
born and a good number are graduates of British universities. Common 
opposition makes strange bed-fellows and the M.D.U., which emphasizes the 
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claims of the local-born, may find it hard to divorce most of its associates 
who have affiliations with other countries. 

The Communist Party of today appears to have little or nothing in com- 
mon with the pre-war party. As usual the Communists, though negligible 
in numbers, are by no means negligible in influence. As a party it has great 
skill in the baser political arts and has infiltrated into many trade unions. 
The rapid introduction of trade unionism among masses of labourers with 
small experience of negotiation, and still smaller sense of discipline provided 
a happy hunting ground for the Communists and wonderful scope for manipu- 
lation. The party managed to form a federation of unions and sometimes 
openly and sometimes under cover foments unrest and discontent. There 
is trouble enough from criminal gangs who learnt methods of violence during 
the Japanese régime, acquired a good supply of arms and ammunition, and 
now live by extortion and intimidation. Members of the Communist Party 
appear also to be recruited almost entirely from alien immigrants who whip 
up support for their partisans in China and Indonesia, and make confusion 
worse confounded; the addition of issues such as Kuomintang versus Com- 
munism, and republicanism in Indonesia, with the implied division of loyalties, 
cause distraction and a regrettable dispersion of effort which could profitably 
be devoted to the solution of domestic problems clamouring for attention. 
The so-called Communists in Malaya today have shown greatest activity in 
the field of labour. They have, however, shown fair interest in politics and 
are known to be involved in an attempt to boycott the Singapore elections. 
They hope to achieve this by warning and even by threatening the members 
of trade unions who wish to register as voters. They threaten also to boycott 
the poll. So far, however, these threats and attempted boycott are without 
noticeable effect. 

The reconvened Working Committee considered the amendments put 
forward by the Consultative Committee and reported on them to a plenary 
Conference of Rulers and other Malay representatives. 

In July 1947 the revised constitutional proposals, put forward by the 
Home Government and based on the scheme which has finally emerged from 
these various consultations, were published ;? they may be looked on as an 
acceptable compromise, and the Federation should come into existence early 
in 1948. The British Government feels that the proposals will meet the present 
needs of the people and will provide that stable basis for further political 
development which the country so urgently requires. The summarized pro- 
posals are: 


(1) New State agreements will be made with the Rulers and a Federa- 
tion will be formed. 

(2) The British Government will control defence and all the external 
affairs of the Federation. 


1Cmd. 7171. 
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The States will be governed in accordance with the provisions of 
a written constitution which is to conform with the State and 
Federation agreements. 

The High Commissioner will be responsible for the protection of 
the rights of any Malay State or Settlement, and of the rights, 
powers and dignity of the Rulers, for the prevention of any grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity, for the safeguarding of financial 
stability and public credit, for safeguarding the special position of 
the Malays, and of the legitimate interests of other communities. 
The High Commissioner will have an Executive Council (3 ex 
officio members, not less than 4 official members, not less than 5 or 
more than 7 unofficials), and a Legislative Council of whom 50 
will be nominated unofficials. Those 50 seats will be allocated as 
follows: Labour 6, Planting 6, Mining 4, Commerce 6, Agriculture 
and husbandry 8, Professional, educational and cultural 4, Settle- 
ments 2, States 9, Eurasian, Ceylonese and Indian Communities 
1 each, and Chinese 2. “This allocation, which is made mainly on 
a non-racial basis, would be likely to give Malays 22 seats and 
Chinese 14 seats, whilst Indians would have 5, Europeans 7, Ceylon- 
ese 1 and Eurasians 1.”* The High Commissioner will have a re- 
served power to give effect to a bill or motion which has not been 
passed by the Council, if he considers that it is in the interests of 
public order, public faith or good government. The official languages 
of the Council will be English and Malay. 

The question of the inclusion of Singapore in the Federation is left 
open, to be considered on its merits and in the light of local opinion 
at an appropriate time. 

Elections in the Federation will be introduced as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

Federal citizenship may be acquired automatically or on application. 
The following persons will automatically be Federal citizens: 

(i) Any subject of the Ruler of any State. 

(ii) A British subject born at any time in either of the Settle- 
ments, who is permanently resident (that is to say has 
completed a continuous period of fifteen years residence) 
anywhere in the territories to be comprised in the Federa- 
tion. (This provision varies from that originally recom- 
mended by the Working Committee in that residence any- 
where in the Federation, and not in either of the Settle- 
ments alone, will qualify.) 

(iii) Any British subject born at any time in any of the terri- 
tories now to be comprised in the Federation whose father, 
either 


1Cmd. 7171, p. 7. 
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(a) was himself born in any of these territories; or 
(b) has resided there for a continuous period of not less 
than fifteen years. 

(iv) Any person born in the territories who habitually speaks 
Malay and conforms to Malay custom. 

(v) Any other person born in any of the territories both of 
whose parents were born in any of the territories and 
have been resident for a continuous period of not less than 
fifteen years. 

(vi) Any person whose father at the date of that person’s birth 
was a federal citizen. 

Federal citizenship can be acquired by application by a person who 
satisfies the High Commissioner that either he was born in any of 
the territories and has lived for not less than eight out of the 
preceding twelve years in the territories, or has been in residence 
in the territories for not less than fifteen out of the twenty years 
immediately preceding his application. (The Working Committee 
recommended in the first case ten out of fifteen years. The Con- 
sultative Committee considered that this period, and the period of 
fifteen out of twenty years in the case of those not born in the 
Federation were excessive and recommended five out of ten years 
and eight out of fifteen years respectively.) Applicants must satisfy 
the High Commissioner that they are of good character, have an 
adequate knowledge of Malay, have made a declaration of permanent 
settlement, and are willing to take the oath of citizenship. 

The reception of these revised proposals has been mildly favourable. 
The Straits Times, having headed its leader “Birth of a Nation?”, declares 
that opinion on either side will be far from completely satisfied.! The London 
Times, after pointing out that the defects of the original scheme were due 
to haste and a reluctance to consult local opinion, adds that initial mistakes 
have been rectified and good central government is being established.? The 
Sultan of Kedah, hitherto the State most opposed to the Union, has given 
it his blessing. Some of the Chinese are not yet convinced and organized in 
the various towns on October 20, 1947, a one-day “hartal” as an indication of 
protest. The “hartal” was Malaya-wide and without “incidents,” but it was 
not universally observed. All European and many Indian businesses remained 
open; it stopped the work of daily-paid labourers who were vulnerable to 
intimidation. But the general public accepts the scheme and is prepared to 
sacrifice much for the sake of stability, especially as the scheme has seminal 
ideas in it. Given goodwill and forbearance, the new venture may prove a 
success. 


The situation in Malaya was never darker and the only faintly glimmer- 
ing star of hope is the fundamental common sense and respect for realities 


1July 25, 1947. 
2July 25, 1947. 
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that distinguish Malays and Chinese. British statesmanship has to handle 
here, in petto, problems as difficult as Lord Durham’s in Canada, and must 
exhibit the same patience, the same breadth of view and the same boldness 
of imagination. It must develop some bond of national unity in the plural 
society. 

The Malays fear the economic power of the Chinese. They see no reason 
why, in their own country, they should be thrust aside by the Chinese who 
breed faster, work harder, monopolize the distributive trades and share with 
Europeans the production of tin. The Chinese not unreasonably assert that, 
since their capital, labour and skill have made Malaya one of the richest 
countries in the world, they have a right to some sort of “say” in the govern- 
ment. 

Economically the country is facing disaster. Tin, because of the im- 
possibility of obtaining machinery, is producing at less than half capacity. 
Rubber is sold for less than it was before the war, and appears to be the 
only commodity in the whole world that is now in long supply. Malaya has 
enjoyed a high standard of living by being able to export tin and rubber, 
and to buy its staple food, rice, cheaply. Its exports are at pre-war prices; 
its imports of rice, textiles and machinery are not. Labour costs entre- 
preneurs three, four, even seven times its previous wages. In economic 
language the terms of trade have moved sharply against Malaya. A pound of 
rubber in 1947 will buy one-fifth of the rice, one-fourth of the flour, one-half 
of the milk, and one-sixth of the textiles that it could buy before the war. 
Government reserves have been tapped to exhaustion in rehabilitation, and 
the budget shows an alarming deficit. There is a risk of inflation; revenue 
is down, expenditure up. Nevertheless government departments and staffs 
have increased. 

The rice situation is unsatisfactory. Malaya has rationed itself con- 
sistently and so severely that the per capita ration of the staple food is less 
than that of any other country in Asia. It is considerably less than the ration 
in Japan. Production from its own lands is increasing, but only the wildest 
optimism believes that more than 45 per cent of the necessary supplies of 
rice can be grown locally and distributed fairly. Rice has increased 400 per 
cent in price and the curve of the cost of living index resembles, to an astonish- 
ing degree of closeness, the curve of the price of rice. Smuggling over the 
Siamese border, non-co-operation of the general public, and ineffective price- 
control aggravate the situation. Consumer goods are arriving in sufficient 
quantities, but rice is in lamentably short supply and has caused much dis- 
content and is the basis of labour unrest. Until Malaya receives adequate if 
not plentiful supplies of her staple food at a reasonable price she cannot 
prosper nor progress. 

There the matter rests. Statesmanship has evolved a workable solution 
to the political problem; administration has to grapple with more practical 
problems. The atmosphere of goodwill, so necessary to the fulfilment of the 
statesman’s hopes of a stable government with a unified populace, will never 
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be generated so long as every rice-eater has to traffic in the black market to 
replenish his half empty rice bowl, embittered the while with the thought that 
he is being cheated and robbed of even the simplest blessings of peace. Before 
the war administration was a relatively simple matter of maintaining law and 
order, providing schools and medical services and communications. Many 
social services and reforms have now been initiated, but, as there is apparently 
no money to finance these schemes, overhauling and pruning will be necessary. 
These likewise are not the avenues of approach to true progress and have been 
explored somewhat in advance of the opportune moment. 

Some synthesis of races and cultures is possible and necessary. National- 
ism is still a fiery force that has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The palmy days of nationalism were in the nineteenth century, 
and its too abundant growth in the twentieth culminated in the absurdities 
as well as the crimes of Nazism and fascism. A world contracting daily through 
the discoveries of science cannot suffer the fevers of exaggerated nationalism. 
But a restrained nationalism will add colour and light to a drab and standard- 
ized existence, and the fabric of a world culture will be enriched by national 
strands if these can be harmoniously inter-woven. The polyglot Malayan 
Federation is a challenge to human reason and goodwill. 


October 1947. 


























THE FUTURE OF WESTERN SAMOA 


SIR JOSIAH: CROSBY 


WESTERN SAMOA consists of two main islands, Upolu and Savaii, which 
are 45 and 46 miles long respectively, and upon the former of which is situated 
Apia, the capital and the only settlement of any size. In addition there are a 
number of small islets, only two of which are inhabited. The total area of the 
territory amounts to no more than 1,133 square miles and the population 
as at March 31, 1947, came to the modest figure of 71,460 souls, of whom 
65,695 were Samoans, the remaining 5,765 persons being classed as “non- 
Samoans”; of these 5,034 were “Part-Europeans,” the total of full-blooded 
Europeans numbering 372. From the points of view of both size and popula- 
tion the territory is thus, comparatively speaking, inconsiderable, but it has, 
nevertheless, attracted rather more than its due share of public attention 
owing to the international rivalries of which it was the scene in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Western Samoa is to be distinguished from Eastern, or American, Samoa, 
which consists of the little island of Tutuila and of a few other islets including 
the Manua group, the total area of all of which comes to as little as 60 square 
miles, while the population was reported in 1946 to have consisted of some 
13,000 people. Eastern Samoa passed into the possession of the United States 
of America under the terms of the Tripartite Agreement between Britain, 
Germany and the United States of November 8, 1899, in virtue of which 
Western Samoa became at the same time a possession of the German Empire. 
Eastern Samoa is at present administered by the Navy Department of the 
United States, the reason for this being that upon the island of Tutuila is 
situated the important naval station of Pago Pago (pronounced “Pango 
Pango”’).' It is well to bear in mind that Eastern and Western Samoa, prior 
to the division just described, formed one more or less homogeneous group 
of islands, in the sense that the inhabitants of both territories were racially and 
linguistically akin, could point to a common history and followed the same 
system of social organization. 

In common with the inhabitants of all of the other Polynesian islands, 
the people of Samoa are Christians, the most notable among the missionary 
pioneers being the Reverend John Williams, who, representing the London 
Missionary Society, first arrived in the group in the year 1830. The followers 
of the London Missionary Society still form the largest of all the religious 
denominations and number over 36,000, as against over 11,000 Roman 
Catholics and more than 10,000 Methodists. 

Up to the end of 1899 the Samoan islands were theoretically independent 


2The United States Government has now decided to replace the naval administration 
by a civilian one. 
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and under the rule of native chiefs, who constantly fought among themselves. 
Upon occasion one of them would succeed in establishing himself as king but 
his claim, or that of his family, to supreme authority would be contested 
sooner or later by rivals, with the result that a state of internal warfare was 
normally endemic. It was under such disturbed conditions as these that inter- 
course with the West, and in particular with Western traders, had its origins ; 
white merchants—most of whom were British, American or German—re- 
paired to the islands for the double purpose of selling imported goods to the 
natives and of exploiting in return the natural products of the country, the 
chief of which today are copra and cocoa. Keen rivalry between the 
various competing foreign commercial interests was bound to spring 
up and it was, perhaps, inevitable that the consular representatives of the 
three Western Powers principally involved should have taken advantage of 
the prevailing unsettled conditions in the territory and, by supporting one or 
other of the rival candidates to the throne, should have sought to benefit 
their own nationals. In 1899 things had come to such a pass that the Berlin 
Treaty was signed between Britain, the United States and Germany, by the 
provisions of which a government was set up in Samoa under King Malietoa 
Laupepa and the consuls of the three Powers in question received authority 
to supervise the Apia Municipal Council, which had been created in 1879 with 
jurisdiction over an international settlement within whose limits native fight- 
ing was forbidden. The more peaceful state of affairs thus brought about was 
not, however, of long duration and disturbances broke out again, the rule of 
King Malietoa Laupepa being challenged by his kinsman Mataafa ; the foreign 
consuls again took sides in the dispute, the British and American representa- 
tives uniting as often as not to oppose the more aggressive attitude of their 
German colleague. 

Under the Tripartite Agreement of 1899 the British withdrew from 
Samoa (in return for concessions made to them elsewhere in the South Seas), 
Western Samoa was taken over by Germany and Eastern Samoa passed to 
the United States. Western Samoa existed in consequence as a German colony 
from 1900 to 1914, the first Governor being the celebrated Dr. Solf, who 
afterwards became the Kaiser’s Minister for the Colonies in Berlin. Following 
upon the outbreak of war between Britain and Germany in 1914 Western 
Samoa was occupied by New Zealand troops, and a “C” class Mandate over 
it was subsequently granted under the League of Nations to His Britannic 
Majesty to be exercised on his behalf by the Government of New Zealand. 

At the present time the territory is administered under the following 
system. At the head of the local government is an Administrator who is 
appointed by the Governor-General of New Zealand and who is subject to 
the control of the New Zealand Minister of Island Territories. The laws of 
the territory are made by Act of the New Zealand Parliament or by regu- 
lations issued thereunder, or by ordinances passed by the Legislative Council, 
of which the Administrator is President and which consists besides himself 
of six official, and of an equal number of unofficial, members. Two of the 
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unofficial members are elected by the adult European (including Part-Euro- 
pean) community and the four others must be Samoans, who are in practice 
elected by the Fono of Faipule. The latter is the name given to an Advisory 
Council of Samoan chiefs and orators: who are appointed by the Administrator 
on the recommendation of the leading inhabitants of the various districts 
throughout the islands. In addition to the above there are three Fautua, or 
Honorary Advisers to the Administrator; these officials are chiefs of the 
highest rank and are the heads of what may be described as the former royal 
“clans.” (The kingship was abolished when Germany assumed possession of 
the territory.) The judicial organization makes provision for a High Court 
of Western Samoa, appeals from which lie to the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand. Among the executive departments of the Government the principal 
are those of Native Affairs, Public Health and Education. 

The Mandate for the administration of Western Samoa which was con- 
ferred upon the Government of New Zealand under the League of Nations in 
December 1920, has been replaced by a Trusteeship Agreement into which 
that Government entered with the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 13, 1946. This new arrangement marks a fresh turning-point in 
the chequered history of the territory, the future of which it will be apposite 
to consider in the light of its provisions. 

The terms of the Trusteeship Agreement do not differ very substantially 
from those of the Mandate except in two important respects. The first of 
these, and the most significant for the purpose of the present essay, is that, 
whereas the Mandate made no allusion to the question of self-government, 
the stipulations of the Trusteeship Agreement oblige the Government of New 
Zealand to undertake specifically, in Article 4, to “administer Western Samoa 
in such a manner as to achieve in that Territory the basic objectives of the 
international trusteeship system, as expressed in Article 76 of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” This same Article 4 goes on to quote textually Article 
76 (b) of the Charter, which declares that it is one of the said basic objectives 
“to promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trustee- 
ship agreement.” 


Article 5 of the Agreement develops the above theme further and runs 
as follows: 


The Administering Authority shall promote the development of free 
political institutions suited to Western Samoa. To this end and as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of the Territory and of its peoples, 


1The “orators” or “talking chiefs” (tulafale in the Samoan language) are the 
products of a system which would seem to be peculiar to the territory. They are of lower 
rank than the executive chiefs in their respective districts, but they have come to wield 
greater influence in most cases than their titular superiors, whose counsellors they are 
supposed to be but whose policies they in reality control. 
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the Administering Authority shall assure to the inhabitants of Western Samoa 
a progressively increasing share in the administrative and other services of the 
Territory, shall develop the participation of the inhabitants of Western Samoa 
in advisory and legislative bodies and in the government of the Territory, and 
shall take all other appropriate measures with a view to the political advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of Western Samoa in accordance with Article 76 (b) 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The other important respect in which the Agreement differs from the 
Mandate is to be found in Article 10 of the former, which enables the admin- 
istering authority to establish naval, military and air bases and to erect 
fortifications in the trust territory as well as to station and employ armed 
forces therein. No such liberty was accorded under the Mandate, Article 4 of 
which, indeed, expressly enjoined that no military or naval bases should be 
established or fortifications erected in the territory.’ 

The Trusteeship Agreement was drafted by the Government of New Zea- 
land in consultation with the Governments of other countries interested in the 
territories of the South Pacific region. After submission to the United Nations, 
but before the latter’s final approval had been obtained, the draft was com- 
municated by the Administrator to the people of Western Samoa. For this 
purpose he arranged for the convening of a Fono (i.e., Assembly) of all 
Samoa, consisting of the three Fautua (high chiefs who are honorary 
Advisers to the Administrator), Samoan members of the Legislative Council, 
Faipule (members of the native Advisory Council), Samoan judges, Samoan 
officials, chiefs and orators. The draft of the Agreement was brought to the 
knowledge of this gathering, which was addressed by the Administrator and 
by an officer who had been sent from New Zealand as the personal repre- 
sentative of Mr. Peter Fraser, the Prime Minister, who is also Minister of 
Island Territories. After due deliberation the Fono passed a series of resolu- 
tions which were embodied in the following letter addressed by its members to 
the Administrator (Lieutenant-Colonel F. W. Voelcker) : 

Sir—we, the Fautua, Members of the Legislative Council, Associate 
Judges, Faipule and District Representatives of all Western Samoa, respect- 
fully ask you to submit to the present session of the United Nations’ Organi- 
zation, through the New Zealand Government, the freely expressed wishes of 
the Samoan people, as declared at a Fono held at Mulinu’u (near Apia) on 
the 18th November, 1946, based on our firm belief in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, which have been proclaimed throughout the world and con- 


firmed by the House of Parliament in New Zealand, and for which millions 
of lives have been sacrificed. 


The proposed Draft Agreement of the Trusteeship, concerning which 
you sought our views, was discussed at length at the said Fono and, while 


1The Agreement goes less far, however, than did the Mandate in the following 
particular. Whereas Article 2 of the Mandate gave to the tutelary authority power to 
administer the territory, subject to the terms of the Mandate, as “an integral portion of 
the Dominion of New Zealand,” the Agreement employs another formula. Article 3 of 
the Agreement stipulates that “The Administering Authority shall have full powers of 
administration, legislation and jurisdiction over the territory, subject to the provisions 
of this Agreement and of the Charter of the United Nations.” In other words, Western 
Samoa may no longer be administered as an integral part of New Zealand, and reference 
to the United Nations’ Charter is inserted. 
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we recognize that this represents an advance upon the Mandate, we feel that 
an acceptance of it would bring us no nearer our ultimate aim of self-govern- 
ment for which we have earnestly and consistently striven under the Man- 
date. 


We are appreciative of the progress in social services and the sympathetic 
treatment accorded to us during the past ten years hy the Labour Government, 
and would like to express herein our sincere gratitude for the efforts made 
on behalf of the rights of the small nations by the Right Honourable the 
Prime Minister before the Council of the United Nations’ Organization. 

On the basis of the sacred rights of self-government, as upheld and 
defended by the British Commonwealth of Nations, and on the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, we feel confident that our resolutions, as set out here- 
under, will be granted: 


1. We humbly beseech that Samoa be granted self-government. 

2. We earnestly pray that New Zealand will see fit to act as Protector 
and Advisor to Samoa, in the same way as England is to Tonga. 

3. We sincerely pray that the unnatural division of the islands of the 
Samoan group, enforced by the Three Powers in the past without the con- 
sent of the Samoans, be left in abeyance until a meeting can be arranged 
between Eastern and Western Samoa. 


Yours very respectfully, 
(Signatures appended). 


The draft Agreement, though it was subsequently approved in a slightly 
amended form by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 
13, 1946, has thus not been accepted by the people of Western Samoa as 
represented in the Fono held in November 1946. Allusion was not made in 
the resolutions then passed to the question of military bases and fortifications 
and it may be conjectured that, regard being had to the lessons taught by the 
late war with Japan, no difficulties are likely to be raised over that issue, in 
the immediate future at any rate, any more than they have been raised by 
the Government of the Philippines, which has granted like privileges to the 
United States. It is on the broad issue of self-government that the Samoans 
have expressed dissatisfaction with the Agreement. They contend that self- 
government has been the object which they have kept steadily in view through- 
out the duration of the Mandate and they maintain that the time has come for 
them to achieve their aim without further delay, under the protecting aegis of 
New Zealand. A rider is added to the effect that the Samoans desire a recon- 
sideration of the “unnatural division” between Eastern and Western Samoa, 
whereby the United States obtained possession of the former and the latter 
became a German colony under the terms of the Three-Power Agreement 
of 1899, 

The resolutions embodied in the letter which has been quoted above 
were duly communicated by the Administrator to the Government of New 
Zealand, which in its turn communicated them to the United Nations. 

As a result the United Nations agreed with New Zealand to send a 
mission of inquiry to Samoa in July 1947. The report of its findings has not 
yet been presented to the Trusteeship Council. Further, on August 27, 1947, 
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after discussion with the Samoan leaders, the New Zealand Government made 
public certain constitutional proposals,* whose main features are: 

(1) the establishment of a Council of State, composed at first of the 
Administrator and the three Fautua, to advise the Administrator 
on all important matters of policy; 

(2) an absolute majority for the Samoan members of the Legislative 
Council, which would be reconstituted to include the members of 
the Council of State, 11 members nominated by the Fono of Faipule, 
5 representatives of the local European community elected under 
adult suffrage, and 6 official members ; 
the granting of full powers to the Legislative Council in all matters 
affecting the territory, though in the case of legislation on external 
affairs, defence, control of the Public Service, imposition of dis- 
criminatory Customs duties, etc., the consent of the New Zealand 
Government is necessary. The Government also holds general 
reserve powers of legislation and of disallowance of local legislation ; 
the Fono of Faipule to continue as constituted in order to make 
known the opinion of the outer villages to the Legislature and to 
nominate the Samoan members of the Legislative Council ; 

(5) the Samoan Public Service to be controlled by a Samoan Public 

Service authority whose special function is to promote the entry of 

local people, after specialized training, into the Service. 


(3 


— 


(4 


—S 


For the better understanding of the request for self-government, it will 
be well to say a few words as to the relations existing between the British 
Government and the little Kingdom of Tonga, which is a close neighbour of 
Samoa. Those relations are governed by the Treaty of Friendship and Pro- 
tection between Britain and Tonga of 1901 and by a Supplementary Agree- 
ment made in 1905. In virtue of the former instrument a British protectorate 
was proclaimed over Tonga and a British Agent and Consul was appointed 
to reside at Nukualofa, the capital. Under the provisions of the Treaty and 
Supplementary Agreement this officer discharges certain important functions. 
As an authority puts it: “He can veto expenditure, and he must approve the 
appointment of all Europeans in the Tonga Government . . . The Consul is, 
therefore, an officer of the British Government who carries out the terms of 
the Treaty guaranteeing both the peace and financial stability of Tonga.”? 
Subject to the powers vested in the Consul, the Tongan Government exer- 
cises full discretion in the conduct of its local affairs. The tiny realm (which 
in 1936 had a total population of only just over 34,000) boasts of a Con- 
stitution dating from 1875, which established it as a limited monarchy con- 
sisting of (i) The Sovereign (who is at present Queen Salote Tubou) and 
a Privy Council; (ii) a Cabinet; and (iii) a Parliament composed of the 


1Western Samoa. Statement made in the House of Representatives on 27th August 
1947, by the Acting Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. Nash, on Political Advancement 
in Western Samoa. (Wellington, 1947). 

2The quotation and the information following after it are taken from a booklet 
entitled A History and Geography of Tonga, by A. H. Wood, late Principal, Tubou 
College, Nukualofa (Nukualofa, 1932). 
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Speaker and members of the Cabinet, of seven “nobles” (chiefs) elected by 
the 33 “nobles” of the Kingdom and of seven representatives elected by male 
taxpayers of 21 years of age and over. 

There are critics who question the efficiency of the local administration 
in Tonga and who allege that, despite an ostensibly liberal Constitution, the 
Government always has been, and still is, in practice authoritarian. However 
that may be, the fact remains that Tonga is at least being administered in con- 
formity with the now generally accepted principle that mediocre government 
of any people by native authority is to be preferred above a better form of 
government under alien domination. Nevertheless, and even after making due 
allowance for that consideration, there are weighty arguments to be urged 
against the assumption by Western Samoa in the immediate future of self- 
government after the Tongan model. 

For one thing, the inhabitants of Tonga achieved political unity nearly a 
century ago under King George Tubou I, and that unity has been maintained 
up to the present time under his descendants who have succeeded him upon 
the throne. Western Samoa, on the contrary, has always lacked this in- 
estimable blessing, for internal warfare was continual throughout its history 
up to the moment of its passing under German rule in 1900, and there is in 
consequence no established or traditional authority to which the reins of gov- 
ernment could be handed over by the tutelary Power. The high chiefs are 
understood to envisage self-government under the three Fautua acting in con- 
cert in virtue of their position as heads and representatives of the former 
royal “clans.” But government by a triumvirate is in itself open to obvious 
objections; moreover, competent and impartial observers are agreed that, if 
any such system were to be tried, it would inevitably lead to a renewal of the 
clashes and disputes which were so characteristic of the old régime. I am told 
that the same result would follow if any single one of the Fautua were to be 
set up as head of the State by alleged right of succession to the overlordship 
of the whole territory, since factional rivalry is still sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent any two of the principal clans from subordinating themselves willingly 
to the third. A return to the former system of a dubious and constantly dis- 
puted kingship would thus seem to be impracticable, and the Samoan people 
have so far given no indication of any method of administration which they 
would propose to substitute for it. 

A second obstacle in the way of the immediate grant of self-government 
to Western Samoa, whether on the Tongan model or any other, lies in the 
circumstance that there is an almost complete dearth of Samoans who possess 
the requisite training for assuming any of the key posts in the administra- 
tion. Under modern conditions such a training involves of necessity a measure 
of general and technical education on Western lines which can only be im- 
parted in New Zealand, or in other countries where the proper facilities for 
it are forthcoming. I am informed that a nucleus of natives with a training 
of the kind described is already available in Tonga, where many of the chief 
executive positions in the Government are filled by Tongans. No similar 
nucleus is at hand in the case of Western Samoa. 
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It is, in fact, in the creation of at least the beginnings of a native intelli- 
gentsia with a sufficiency of Western training that the crux of the problem 
of self-government would seem to lie. It is under the inspiration and guidance 
of a local intelligentsia that countries like India and Burma have followed 
successfully the path that leads to autonomy, and it was under a like leadership 
that the Siamese were able recently, by a bloodless revolution, to accomplish 
the change from an absolute to a constitutional monarchy. It is not too much 
to say that self-government is inconceivable for any country nowadays which 
does not possess an intelligentsia of its own, sufficiently educated to be capable 
of conducting an administration with a minimum degree of efficiency in accord- 
ance with modern and progressive notions of statecraft. Herein lies the answer 
to the complaint formulated by many Samoans that all of the best posts in 
the government service are given to white officials who are recruited from 
abroad. The reason, and the justification, for this apparent discrimination are 
to be sought in the fact that no suitable occupants for the posts in question are 
to be found as yet among the Samoans themselves. This is not to say, of 
course, that the situation in that regard should be allowed to last indefinitely. 
A further complaint brought by the Samoans, who, for the rest, do not dis- 
pute the benevolent intentions of Mr. Fraser and his Government, is that, 
after nearly thirty years spent under the mandatory system, so little should 
have been done for the higher education of selected natives with a view to 
fitting them for the assumption of responsible functions. 

This latter is a charge which has not been brought against the New Zea- 
land Government alone among mandatory authorities; the same reproach has 
been preferred against the Powers entrusted with the guardianship of depen- 
dent peoples in other parts of the world. I have met New Zealanders, never- 
theless, who are ready to admit that the progress made with the higher edu- 
cation of Samoans has been too slow. Yet there is something to be said on 
the other side. In the first place, the original Mandate made no reference at 
all to self-government, which is mentioned for the first time in the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. And, secondly, well before the conclusion of the last named 
instrument, the Government of New Zealand had already become alive to the 
importance of the question of higher education and had on its own initiative 
begun to take steps to deal with it. Under a scheme which was started at the 
beginning of 1945 the Government is now allotting a sum of £6,000 annually 
for the instruction in New Zealand of young people from Western Samoa, 
and at the present time twenty-five boys and nine girls from the territory are 
at school in the Dominion in accordance with this arrangement. The students 
are selected by competitive examination and vary in age from 10 to 16 years; 
the plan is to send them to primary, and in due course to secondary school, 
and it is hoped that a university training will be open later on to those who 
deserve it. It is suggested that at a future date only students should be chosen 
who have passed the school-leaving examination from the Government High 
School at Apia and who would then be from 16 to 18 years old. Here, mani- 
festly, is a plan fraught with promise for the future which, if steadily pursued, 
should furnish the key that will unlock for the Samoans the gates of the 
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citadel of self-government. They are an intelligent people and there need be 
no fear that the best among them will fail to justify the care bestowed upon 
their training. 

But these same people, for all their intelligence and their charming man- 
ners, can be difficult at times, and this is particularly true of the highly con- 
servative chiefly families, which are still strongly entrenched in the social 
system of the inhabitants of the territory and still command their allegiance, 
albeit to a somewhat diminishing degree. The chiefs would, not altogether un- 
naturally, prefer for the greater part to achieve, in the name of self-govern- 
ment, a return to the methods of the past under which they were allowed to 
be all-powerful. It is not every one of them who recognizes that a reversion 
to the state of subjection in which the apathetic ordinary Samoan used to 
live is so out of keeping with the spirit of the times that any serious suggestion 
in favour of it would unavoidably antagonize international opinion and post- 
pone yet further the attainment of autonomy. Yet it is, surely, a trace of this 
reactionary spirit which, I have heard, has prompted the Samoan high chiefs 
lately to express the opinion that the application of the government scheme for 
higher education in New Zealand should be confined to students drawn from 
the leading chiefly families, and that the same facilities should not be granted 
to children born outside them. It is to be trusted that the Government at 
Wellington will turn a deaf ear to this unreasonable proposal. 

No sensible person would think of advocating the abolition of the chiefly 
system within a measurable space of time; such a step (even if it were pos- 
sible, which is not the case) could only make for the disintegration of the body 
social and political of the Samoans. But it would be another thing to become 
a party to the perpetuation of the system along mediaeval lines, and to deny 
to the majority of the younger generation the prospect of ever rising to a 
higher status among their fellows. Other things being equal, it would, perhaps, 
be expedient at the present moment to accord preference to the offspring of 
a chief as regards facilities for education and subsequent appointment to 
administrative office; but, where things are not equal, plain justice demands 
that the merited opportunity should not be withheld from the superior intel- 
ligence and ability of a child of lowlier birth. It is not impossible that the 
Government of New Zealand may find itself at loggerheads with the chiefs 
upon this issue; if so, we shall be furnished with another illustration of those 
difficulties which occur at times to make the performance of the task of the 
guardian Power in Western Samoa anything but an easy one. 

The moral of the whole story would seem to be that self-government 
cannot prudently be given to Western Samoa at once, that its coming must 
await the creation of the local intelligentsia requisite for its implementation, 
and that it behoves the New Zealand Government to proceed apace with the 
education, up to the highest level, of the best qualified among the rising 
generation of Samoans. The next ten years are likely to prove a testing time 
both for the tutelary Power and for the people of the territory. The good 
intentions of the former are not doubted; what the Samoans most need is the 
cultivation of a spirit of unity among themselves, and recognition by the chiefs 
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of the fact that their old-time privileges are in the nature of things incapable 
of restoration in their entirety and that they will end by forfeiting their pre- 
rogatives altogether if they do not realize that privileges bring with them 
responsibilities which must be interpreted in the light of modern progress. 

I think it probable that the Samoans will not be content with the mere 
promise of self-government as soon as there are a sufficient number of them 
available with a training that will fit them to hold responsible administrative 
office. There is much to be said for the furnishing immediately by the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand of an assurance that at the end of, say, ten or fifteen 
years, the people of Western Samoa will be called upon to propound a scheme 
of autonomy for themselves which will be in consonance both with local 
requirements and with present day conceptions of good government. 

In general, and despite misunderstandings and mistakes during the early 
years of the Mandate, the record of the New Zealand Government in Western 
Samoa is one upon which it may justly pride itself, as is shown by the fact 
that the population has almost doubled itself within the past twenty years. 
A Public Health Service has been organized, a system of popular education 
has been instituted and the alienation of native land in favour of non-Samoans 
has been forbidden, even a lease to such people no longer being permitted 
without the consent of the Administrator and for a period not exceeding forty 
years. While the patrimony of the native in the matter of land has been 
secured to him in this way, his economic interests have been further safe- 
guarded by the refusal to admit to the territory labourers from elsewhere 
who are likely to compete with him in exploiting the natural resources of 
the islands. At one time the supply of labour on the European-owned plan- 
tation was assured by the importation of coolies from China or from neigh- 
bouring territories in Melanesia, but today Chinese are no longer admitted 
and none of them have been brought to Western Samoa since 1934, while the 
flow of Melanesian labour has also been stopped. Inasmuch as the average 
Samoan is reluctant to work as a wage-earner upon land in the ownership of 
which he does not share, it results that the European planters are now suffer- 
ing from a pronounced shortage of labour. Any representations made by them 
upon this score, however, have not been entertained by the New Zealand 
Government, which is resolved to continue with its economic policy of Samoa 
for the Samoans and there can be no question that in this respect it has native 
sentiment behind it. This is quite understandable if one remembers the un- 
fortunate situation which has arisen in Fiji through the introduction years 
ago of Indian labourers to work upon the sugar plantations, whose descen- 
dants have remained in the Colony and have today actually come to outnumber 
the native Fijian population itself. 

Under the New Zealand régime the finances of the territory have pros- 
pered. In the years following immediately upon the institution of the Mandate 
the Government of the Dominion made free gifts to the territory for public 
services amounting to more than £269,000, and in addition it advanced a 
further sum of £179,000 by way of loans. Since 1931 the territory has been 
self-supporting, all loans having been redeemed and a surplus accumulated of 
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over £358,000. Revenue in the financial year 1946-7 came to approximately 
£347,000 and expenditure to less than £242,000, there being thus a surplus 
of approximately £105,000. The figures quoted are in terms of Samoan cur- 
rency, which corresponds to that of New Zealand. 

In his annual report to the Minister of Island Territories at Wellington 
for the year ended March 31, 1946 (p. 12) the Administrator of Western 
Samoa wrote as follows: 

Current high prices for the Territory’s products are enabling the Samoan 

people to find economic and social content in good returns for their labour, 
of which by far the greatest part is on their own lands. It is an illustration of 
the satisfaction which the Samoans find in their way of life to be able to record 
that, despite post-war unsettlement that is evident in various parts of the 
world, conditions at present among the people of Western Samoa are socially 
sound, economically prosperous and politically stable. 
The credit for this happy side of affairs is not to be ascribed solely to the 
tecord high prices now being fetched for the territory’s staple articles of 
export. Much of the credit is undoubtedly due to the efforts of the New 
Zealand Government, which, when the time comes for the inauguration of 
autonomy, will be able to render an account of faithful stewardship to the 
Samoan people, whose goodly heritage it has been careful to preserve. 

A final word may be said in rebuttal of a criticism which is sometimes 
levelled in commercial circles against the policy of the Government of New 
Zealand as regards the tenure and development of land. It is pointed out by 
these critics very truly that large areas of potentially productive ground in 
Western Samoa are not being exploited, for the reason that the native popula- 
tion is too sparse, or too indolent, to bring them under cultivation, and it is 
urged that, if only in the interests of world economy, these areas should be 
made available for exploitation by non-Samoans. Compliance with a request 
of this nature could only mean the investment of fresh capital derived from 
outside (non-Samoan) sources and the readmission to the territory of labour- 
ers from abroad to work upon the newly opened plantations. Unhappily, there 
is only too good reason to fear that such a reversal of the present policy, if 
it were effected, would spell the ultimate undoing of the Samoan inhabitants, 
who, under the stress of economic factors beyond their control, would be 
obliged to abandon hope of ever again becoming masters in their own house. 
It is thus a choice of evils; either the natural wealth of the territory must con- 
tinue to be to a large extent undeveloped, or the interests of the native popula- 
tion must be sacrificed to the demands of world economy. The New Zealand 
Government has wisely decided that it is the well-being of the Samoan people 
which must be the first consideration, however regrettable some of the con- 
sequences of that decision may be. There is, moreover, a further point to bear 
in mind. The population of Western Samoa now tends to increase rapidly, 
and it is possible that the time may not be far distant when it will require 
the whole of the available land for its own needs. 


Apia, 
July 1947. 





THE CRISIS OF MAN IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


NIKOLAI BERDIAEFF 


WE are living in a world which is destroying itself; we are taking part 
in the ruin of a whole civilization. The dates of the two world wars of our 
time are filled with significance for the history of the world, and our present 
misfortunes very largely result from them. It may be said that a whole his- 
torical epoch is closing and a new epoch is beginning. None of us knows what 
this new epoch will be like. Often in the past the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of the new has been marked by a feeling of joy; but that feeling 
is absent today. At the time of the Renaissance, a German humanist spoke 
of the exhilaration of the spirit, the feeling of joie de vivre. Today, the feeling 
of distress is stronger than that of joy. 

We may say today that the world is entering a fluid era in which there 
is very little solid ground; and it is just this fluidity, this inward state of 
dislocation, chaos and anarchy, which has led to the establishment of the 
dictatorships which have been so characteristic of the last years of our epoch, 
to this supremacy of the State which is already so strong and which is grow- 
ing stronger, and which is causing so much anxiety to those who value 
liberty. This is a result of the two world wars, which greatly strengthened 
the totalitarian tendencies of States and of Governments. It would not be fair 
to single out Soviet Russia in this respect; the process may be more pro- 
nounced in Soviet Russia, although there it is complicated by some purely 
Russian factors which I cannot discuss here. The tendency is a universal one, 
world-wide in. character. 

The instincts or tendencies which were developed in men during the 
war have remained after the war; for example, tendencies towards violence, 
towards compulsion or constraint, towards mutual estrangement and enmity. 
The world seems to be entering into a condition of chaos. It is not enough 
to say that it is the war which has led to this state of affairs; it may well be 
that the war itself was possible simply because this condition of chaos already 
existed in the heart of man. When society is drifting into chaos there is 
need to organize it, so that it shall not perish altogether. The easiest way to 
organize society is by coercion, and even by violence. If the spiritual state of 
society and of Man is such that no other form of reorganization is possible, 
society will try to reconstruct itself by coercion. 

But one question goes much deeper than that of society, and that is the 
question of Man himself. This is the greatest question of our time. It is wrong 
to believe that we can create the kind of man we want automatically, by the 
mere form in which we organize society. By creating a new form of society 
we do not create a new man. We have to face the fact that there has been a 
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breaking up of old ties and beliefs; European society is no longer satisfied 
with traditional morality. I myself believe that the most deplorable fact about 
our epoch is that is has broken with Christian values. No such break occurred 
at the time of the French Revolution ; the ideas of liberty, equality and brother- 
hood are all of Christian origin. 

Today, however, it is another matter. Men no longer believe in the 
force of the spirit, but rather in the force of arms and the power of money. 
They believe that against an enemy nothing is forbidden; everything is per- 
missible. It is characteristic of present-day moral consciousness that the 
enemy is no longer regarded as a man, as a “neighbour” in the Biblical sense ; 
we feel that we can do what we like with him. That is why the world is still 
full of the hatreds and the enmities which are destroying it. 

We are here brought face to face with an extraordinary paradox. On 
the one hand, the world has manifestly become one world; what happens in 
one part of the world affects the whole world; war is no longer localized, but 
is universal and total. The world is being made one by the press, by improve- 
ments in communications, by the cinema, by broadcasting, and in many ways 
of which the older societies never dreamt. In all these ways, men and societies 
are being brought closer together. At the very time that all this is taking 
place, however, we see the development of extreme forms of nationalism such 
as the nineteenth century never knew. We have on the one hand universality 
and on the other a national separatism which is even now threatening us with 
a third world war in which humanity may be destroyed. Indeed, Man in our 
day gives the impression of being in his death-agony, or very close to it; the 
foundations of his existence are disappearing; he is experiencing a process 
of disintegration from within, rather than from without. 

What is the principal cause of this state of affairs? I believe that it lies 
in the fact that the physical and above all the psychological make-up of man 
does not correspond at all to the technological civilization of our epoch, which 
has developed in a way which is not only extraordinary but almost miraculous. 
The technological progress of the world has been unbelievable, and the in- 
ward development of man has not kept pace with it, because the spirit of Man 
was formed in another epoch, when he lived in harmony with the rhythm of 
nature and was attached to the land; whereas today he is detaching himself 
more and more from the soil as a result of technological progress. We are, 
in point of fact, coming to the end of the epoch in which the life of Man 
depended on the soil, and man was in harmony with nature. 

Man stands today in an altogether new relation to the cosmic forces; 
in a sense it may even be said that we are taking part in the end of the 
cosmos, in that we have left behind the order of nature contemplated by 
Greek thought, the thought of the ancient world and of the Middle Ages, 
which survived even in the first centuries of modern history. The splitting 
of the atom, the invention of the atomic bomb, symbolizes a dissolution of 


the cosmos in its very core. We are no longer confronted with nature con- 
sidered as a whole, as the creation of God, but with something else which 
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may be said to be no longer nature; the world as the scientists see it is 
altogether different from the reality of nature. We are faced no longer with 
what is called natural inorganic reality or natural organic reality, but with 
a reality invaded and organized by Man himself through the means of tech- 
nology. It is another kind of reality altogether, and the position of Man with 
regard to it differs from his position with regard to natural reality. 

Man adapts himself with difficulty to this new technological world and 
its civilization, and he suffers in the process. At the same time, he is driven 
to adapt himself at an ever-increasing rate. Indeed, he has even very little 
time to bethink himself. He is called on to display immense activity; and yet 
by a paradox this activity on his part involves a passivity in adapting himself 
to it; he often becomes spiritually passive. It is very curious, and one of the 
contradictions of our time, that a very active man should be inwardly passive. 
Man becomes an instrument in an inhuman, rather than a human, process. 
Not for a moment does he regard himself as having any value in himself; he 
is only a means towards the next successive instant, which should come about 
as quickly as possible and pass as quickly as possible to make way for another, 
yet that other has no value either in itself. 

This speed is very hurtful for the soul of Man. Man’s spiritual changes 
do not keep pace with the material changes around him, which are faster, 
stronger and more intense. The result is a state of disequilibrium in Man, 
because he cannot adapt himself quickly enough and is no longer in harmony 
with his time. The epoch of capitalist industrialism has made of Man a func- 
tion of the process of production, leading to what Karl Marx has called “the 
alienation of human nature.” Man becomes a thing; he is treated as a thing 
and not as a human being; he is exploited by the very existence into which he 
is plunged. 

There is another very important factor which helps to explain many 
things in our epoch and in the position of Man today, and that is the active 
entry of immense masses of men into history. This has had the effect of en- 
feebling men’s religious beliefs and has been a most important factor in the 
role played by technology. Here it is necessary to distinguish between the 
idea of the mass and the idea of people. People are formed by long centuries 
of religious belief, by tradition, by manners and customs; they are not a 
mass. The mass is a quantity, not formed of itself; it is necessary so to shape 
it that it does not remain purely chaotic, and so an effort is made to do this, 
but how is it done? By party propaganda, by pamphlets, by superficial ex- 
planations of science, by broadcasting, by the cinema; in fact, by all manner 
of means which do not reach the depths of the human being. This process 
of “quantitative” moulding is evidently very superficial in comparison with 
a true spiritual process, and its results are deplorable; it issues in a certain 
depersonalization, a sinking of the unformed human personality in an 
amorphous mass, so that it loses its identity. 

One of the things which seems to me significant in Soviet Russia is the 
failure of the attempt to eradicate the Christian beliefs which have informed 
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the life of the Russian people and imbued them with a power to meet the 
impact of disintegration. The Christian faith in Russia has, in fact, not been 
blotted out by the anti-religious propaganda of past years. That is admitted 
by the Communist Party and by the Soviet Government themselves ; Christian- 
ity is a force which cannot be conquered, and religious belief in Russia is 
becoming stronger and stronger. There is a great church in Russia where 
400,000 people made their Easter Communion, and in Moscow I am told that 
2,000,000 people did so. That is very remarkable in a country where Christian- 
ity was thought to be extinguished. 

The anguish of Man in our epoch is not the anguish of an individual 
like Kierkegaard ; it is social and historical, rather than individual. This marks 
a great difference. The inner life of contemplation becomes more and more 
difficult, not because Man is easily distracted, but because he himself and the 
society in which he lives are torn by the world and by everything that happens 
in the world. But even so, he ought to struggle heroically for the right to 
have an inner life. It may be true that our civilization is becoming more and 
more materialistic; but this in itself calls for a more, and not a less intense 
spiritual life: it is, that is to say, a negative revelation of a stronger spiritual- 
ity, such as was beyond the compass of preceding epochs. If the introduction 
of the machine has enfeebled spirituality, it can also make it more intense. 
The reason is that Man in the past has lived in organic and not in organized 
societies; his religious beliefs came to him by inheritance, and because the 
surroundings in which he lived were permeated with these beliefs. He had 
some of the characteristics of the vegetable—to use a metaphor without its 
usual derogatory connotation. A man’s beliefs in those days demanded no 
great personal force on his part. Today, however, a much greater personal 
spiritual force is demanded of him, because he has to resist his environment 
and oppose himself to it, instead of accepting it. That is why I affirm that 
technology and the machine can lead to greater spirituality. 

Another characteristic of our epoch is that it is not one in which there 
is an overwhelming love of liberty. On the contrary, it is one in which liberty 
is threatened on every side; and it is precisely for that reason that Man 
becomes more intensely aware of the value and force of liberty. But it is a 
great error to believe that liberty is something easy; on the contrary, it is 
difficult. It is not simply a right, as people are apt to think, but a duty, which 
a man ought to realize to be really man. Liberty is not primarily something 
which Man demands; it is, above all, something which God demands of 
Man, so that the dignity of Man may be affirmed. Words are altogether 
misleading ; and one of the most deplorable facts of our time is that a sense 
of the meaning of words is tending to disappear. Words cease to express 
realities; they often become empty of meaning, and can be used to defend 
things which do not correspond with and are even contrary to their real mean- 
ing, so that “liberty” can be and has been used to defend that which feeds 
human egotism and greed, and thus obstructs that social transformation of 
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human existence whereby Man will become free not only for himself but for 
others. 

There is no doubt that our world presents a radical challenge in regard 
to the realization of social justice, and in a sense takes or moves towards a 
socialist view of society. I do not use the word “socialist” in a necessarily 
Marxist sense, but in a more general sense, which, however, must needs be 
understood in the context of modern industrial society. There are two great 
symbols in the life of society today, the symbol of liberty and the symbol of 
bread; and one cannot build social life today without incorporating these 
symbols and what they signify into its very structure. Above all one must 
beware of organizing society without regard to Man, stricken, hungry and 
servile as he is. Man cannot automatically be changed by changing society. 
That is why in our epoch men are often thrown together and chained to one 
another, while at the same time they remain utterly alone—solitary but en- 
chained. In trying to reorganize society in the name of Man, it often happens 
that Man becomes merely a means towards a certain form of society and loses 
his inward value. That is a paradox, perhaps, a salutary and edifying paradox 
which exists in Marxist doctrine; it is said that all society ought to be organ- 
ized in the name of Man, but often the result is that Man is oppressed in the 
process. 

As I have already said, Man adapts himself with difficulty to the indus- 
trialization and the rationalization of life, to the power of technology, and 
often he does not inwardly adapt himself at all to a new social organization ; 
but if he does not adapt himself inwardly to this environment such adaptation 
may be imposed on him by compulsion, and he may be forced by violence to 
do certain things. 

It may be said, for example, that in the democratic society of our day 
there are very few democratic virtues. There is a danger that in passing from 
the organic society of the past to a society consciously organized liberty may 
be stifled, but at the same time it is no use evading the issue of social organ- 
ization or denying its need in modern life, even if it may become a test of 
liberty. True freedom implies historical and social responsibility and must be 
realized in the world as it is and as we dream it to be, however much suffering 
this may entail. I believe that what suffers most in the technical and rational- 
ized civilization of our day is the emotional life of Man, because it suffers 
from contact with “cold and lifeless metal,” with the deadly power of the 
machine which cuts into the life of the world today. The principal victim of 
this rationalized civilization is probably the cultured élite of our European 
society—their position is tragic and they give the impression that they will 
disappear completely unless they become aware of the need to adjust them- 
selves creatively to the new environment; if they become imbued with this 
awareness they have a great and positive role to play. 


If we want to understand the destiny of modern Man, we must realize 
the important place of the experience of humanism, which is in some respects 
the basis of Western civilization. There is, however, a dual tendency in human- 
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ism. On the one hand it affirms the value of Man and his creative vocation, 
but on the other it has a tendency to affirm man’s self-sufficiency and self- 
isolation, to deny anything transcending his limitations. When humanism 
begins to affirm this it tends to disintegrate, because if Man is not linked to 
something greater than himself, and inwardly subordinated to something 
greater than himself, he begins to link himself to something lower than him- 
self. That is almost inevitable and is, in fact, a mark of the peculiar dialectic 
of European humanism. 

There are two sources of humanism. One is the civilization of the ancient 
world, of Greece and of Rome. That is, for the West, the perennial source 
of humanism. But there is another source, Christianity. Christianity affirms 
that Man is made in the image of God, that the human soul has infinite value, 
that God Himself has become man, and so the value of Man is infinite. There 
is, however, another element in Christianity which Christians tended to 
manipulate to the detriment of Man, the affirmation, namely, that Man is sin- 
ful and that by himself he is powerless. This issued in an inhuman and anti- 
human theism which belies the fundamental Christian truth concerning Man’s 
dignity and creative vocation. We find, therefore, in the history of Europe 
two tendencies, one affirming God without affirming Man, and one affirming 
Man and denying God. The two elements, the divine and the human, are 
disunited. 

We find the paradox, therefore, that humanism can become virtually 
anti-human. We see this in Marx and in Nietzsche. The doctrine of the suffi- 
ciency of Man leads ultimately to the negation of Man. Those who begin by 
holding that Man is of supreme value, with nothing above him, end by deny- 
ing Man, by subordinating the human element to the inhuman. Thus we find 
that Nietzsche, who is of extraordinary importance, in my opinion, in the 
history of European thought, aspired to the superman, an idea with inhuman 
elements, and denied Man. He did not betray God, as some people say; he 
betrayed Man. He had a cult for Napoleon, because he believed that in 
Napoleon there was something inhumanly superman, that he was the pre- 
cursor of the superman who will supercede Man and God. 


In the last few years we have seen a new form of humanism coming to 
the fore, represented in France, for example, by Sartre and his like. It is 
characteristic of these followers of the new neo-humanism that they have a 
very low idea of Man, and that, at the same time, they believe that the world 
is devoid of meaning and absurd, even although they try to affirm the liberty 
of Man and the possibility of creating by this liberty a better and freer life, 
which, in effect, on their assumptions is founded on nothing. 

We see, therefore, on the one hand the doctrine of Christianity, which, 
in its historical manifestations, often tended to deny the possibility of Man 
being a creator, and we see in the form of humanist thought the inability to 
give a true justification for this possibility of creation on the part of Man. 
It should be pointed out that the very subtle humanism characteristic of the 
modern cultural élite is altogether too powerless to meet the onslaught of 
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strong irrational forces. It is only religious belief which will be able to resist 
the forces which seek to dominate the world, rather than an uprooted, subtle 
humanism which loses itself completely. 

Man wishes, all the same, to save himself in some way or other, and 
sometimes he tries the oddest ways. He may try to lose himself in the shallows 
of life and to drown his conscience. We see these shallows in literature, for 
example, in writers of talent such as Sartre and the American Henry Miller, 
who describes a world thrown into chaos and torn asunder. At the same time, 
Man tries to save himself by humanism, by Marxism, by neo-humanism, by 
making a religion of nationalism, and finally by religious beliefs. Often, how- 
ever, the historical form of Christianity is weak in comparison with the great 
movements which it has produced in the world, and its force does not compare 
with theirs. 

After the first world war, there was in Europe a certain reaction against 
Man and against humanity, sometimes even in religious thought. We see a 
very strong reaction of that kind in politics, in Fascism. There was at the 
same time, however, and inevitably, a feeling that Man can save himself, that 
he is not simply a product of society and of nature, or their reflection; that 
he is not simply a natural being and a social being, though he has a natural 
side and a social side; but that there is in Man a spiritual side, a spiritual 
element which is deeper than the others, and that without this spiritual ele- 
ment there is no liberty and Man would be entirely subordinated to nature 
and to society. 

Whatever the effect of the world on Man, I believe that it is true, and, 
in my opinion, Christian to say that Man cannot save himself by turning his 
back on the world and abandoning it completely ; he must seek to liberate the 
world as well as himself. He must share the destiny of the world and partake 
of its life, while not being its slave. He must work and create in the world. 
Simply to deny the world is a false approach. He will need inner discipline, 
inner freedom, the determination not to be a slave of nature or of society or 
of the State. We cannot do without the experience of evil, and it can help 
to bring us towards the light if by this experience the inward spiritual force 
can be revealed and concentrated. Christianity demands that the Christian 
shall never be merely a prejudiced person who condemns others, because 
often he himself will have a share in the evil that is done in the world. It 
has often been said that the world seems to be abandoned by God, and I 
think that many people have this feeling, particularly since the last war; but 
if the world has to pass through the shadows, let us remember that there exists 
and always will exist a light which is stronger than the darkness and which 
the darkness can never conquer. That is a profound Christian belief. 


Address at Chatham House 
June 6, 1947. 
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Voices FROM BriTAIN. Broadcast History 1939-45. Compiled and Edited by 
Henning Krabbe, Former Danish Announcer, B.B.C. With a Foreword by 
Noel F. Newsome, O.B.E., Former Director of European Broadcasts. 1947. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 834” 514”. 304 pp. Illus. Index of 
Authors. 18s.) 

It was hard for us in Britain in 1941, and in some ways it is harder still in 1947, 
to realize what that little box meant to millions of people in Europe—that little box 
with the voice that spoke from the one country in Western Europe where no field- 
grey uniforms could be seen. And yet, as we read this collection of broadcast speeches 
—the King’s broadcast on September 3, Mr. Morrison’s call to arms in May 1940, 
de Gaulle’s appeal of June 18, Churchill on the fall of Singapore—we can afford to 
realize, more clearly than in the dark years, the magnitude and nearness of the peril 
that threatened us. And we can realize, too, what these voices—Victor de Lavelaye 
for Belgium, King Haakon for Norway, Queen Wilhelmina for Holland—meant to 
the people of the occupied countries. 

Mr. Krabbe has chosen over a hundred broadcasts, many of them from the 
Home Service, and chosen them in such a way that they provide a vivid and moving 
history of the war. There are historic speeches like that Sunday morning speech of 
Neville Chamberlain, vivid despatches like those of Chester Wilmot, neat propaganda 
pieces extracted from German prisoners, propaganda for home consumption by John 
Strachey, thanksgiving pieces like that by Professor Betts on the liberation of Rome, 
We were optimistic in those days (among his numerous illustrations, Mr. Krabbe 
reproduces that jolly picture of Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta), but there 
is nothing which we, as a people, need to be ashamed of in these talks broadcast from 
London; and suddenly as we read them a familiar phrase leaps out: we remember 
the summer evening when we heard it, and knew that there was worse to come. 
This book calls back the emotions of those days as no orthodox history could do, 
and it deserves to be read concurrently with Mein Kampf by any student of 
propaganda. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


*Facinc East. By L. B. Namier, F.B.A., Professor of Modern History in the 

University of Manchester, 1947. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 744” x 5”. 

159 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR NAMIER’s latest selection from his minor writings contains a wealth 
of knowledge and reflection in concentrated form. The larger part of the book con- 
sists of causeries on recent works dealing with different European countries. Despite 
the title it opens in the West with an exposure of Napoleon III, “the first mountebank 
Dictator,” and proceeds to an unsparing analysis of modern Germany, whose in- 
habitants are described as unfree, unfitted for freedom, and seeking release in organized 
violence. Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson’s excellent treatise, Eastern Europe between the 
Wars, servesas a text for a general survey, and is followed by a more detailed discussion 
of Yugoslavia, Poland and Russia. The author finds something to praise in almost 
all the works he mentions, but he writes with special appreciation of Rebecca West’s 
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Black Lamb and Grey Falcon and of the late Sir John Maynard’s authoritative study 
of the Russian peasant. In the last three items—on Anti-Semitism, the Jewish 
Question, and Dr. Weizmann—he reveals his passionate sympathy with his tortured 
race and his scorn for the assimilationists ‘“‘who insist on being both elect and indis- 
tinguishable, who deny being a nation and yet desire to preserve their identity.” 
The only sensible basis for Jewish survival, he declares, is the faith in an ultimate 
national reintegration through the return to the land of Israel. ‘Zionism aims at 
restoring normality to the Jewish people, and a normal national existence in Palestine 
will radiate normality into the Dispersion.” The tribute to Dr. Weizmann is as 
finely phrased as it is richly merited. 
G. P. Gooca 


*THE PRESS THE PuBLIC WaANTs. By Kingsley Martin. 1947. (London: The 
Hogarth Press. 8%” X 5%". 143 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book has apparently been produced partly for general reading but more 
particularly to help the recently appointed Royal Commission on the British news- 
paper press. The Commission will in fact have to read rather a lot before they en- 
counter any specific proposals, and when they do they will find that these are neither 
very novel nor very numerous. Page 96 contains the proposals that (1) “the media 
of mass communication . . . [should] become increasingly ‘public concerns’,” (2) edu- 
cation should be “‘devised to create conscious citizenship” and (3) democracy requires 
more freedom for local (presumably local group) initiative. The first of these proposals 
is more fully discussed on pp. 98-124. Various more specific suggestions for achieving 
increased ‘“‘public control” of the press are described and considered, and on the whole 
the view that control should be exercised from within a union of journalists, or other 
appropriate working journalist body is favoured. Other things considered are the 
taxation of advertisements (p. 105); ‘‘a column in every newspaper, preferably on the 
front page, [to be] reserved every day for the comments of an outside critic or expert 
authority” (p. 111); a better professional training for working journalists (pp. 113-22); 
and a revised law of libel (pp. 110-11). 

The whole book is extremely lively and well written. It is all on the level of 
personal opinion and rather dogmatic statement. No doubt the opinions are what are 
called ‘‘well-informed” and the statements may be in general well founded. But there 
is no attempt to use any methods of controlled large-scale research and when Mr. 
Martin does refer to such attempts that have been made by others (pp. 94-5) he 
shows a striking lack of knowledge about them. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


Wuire’s Pouiticat Dictionary. By Wilbur W. White, Professor of Political Science 
and Dean, Graduate School, Western Reserve University. 1947. (Cleveland 
and New York: The World Publishing Co. 8%” x 534". 378 pp. $3.50.) 
THE vocabulary of politics has become so highly specialized that the average 

citizen can no longer follow the newspapers without a dictionary. All these initials 

(F.A.0., W.A.A. and the like), all these slang terms (filibuster, gerrymander), all 

those Latin tags (ad hoc, jus soli, uti possiditis), all these French diplomatic words 

(attaché, pourparler) are meaningless to the greater part of the electorate. White's 

Political Dictionary is an excellent work of reference for the ordinary newspaper- 

reading man; it succeeds in its attempt “‘to cover broadly the whole field of political 

terminology.” 

There are admirable entries on recent international conferences and conventions, 
and the texts of the League Covenant and of the United Nations Charter are given 
in fullin appendices. English readers will be amused by the interpretation of American 
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slang terms (fat cat, hot potato, mugwump, pineapple primary, pork barrel, slush 
fund) and Americans will be delighted by the attention paid to degrees in the English 
peerage. Ina second edition Professor White might revise his phonetic guides; it is 
unhelpful to be told that agent provocateur is pronounced “ah-ZHAHNG praw-vah- 
kah-TYOOR.” 


J. HamepEN JACKSON 


*PoLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD. Parliaments, Parties and Press, as of January 
1, 1947, 20th Year. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 1947. (New York: Harper 
Bros., for the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 10’ x 634”. 214 pp. $3.50.) 
THE Political Handbook, now in its twentieth year and expanded to take account 

of post-war changes, is so well known and valued in thousands of offices all over the 
world that it hardly needs any further recommendation. It gives details of area, 
population, capital, ruler, government, political parties and constitution of each 
country with a list of the principal newspapers, their circulations, character and 
editors. ar 
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REASON AND UNREASON IN Society. Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy. By 
Morris Ginsberg, D.Lit., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green for the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. New General Series No. 1. 
9” X 6”. 327 pp. Index. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR GINSBERG’S volume of essays can be warmly recommended as an 
introduction to the problems and methods of modern sociology. It offers us some 
thoroughly: sane and balanced thinking expressed in an admirably clear, though not 
very colourful, style. The author is able to view his own subject in the light of a 
wider context—a rather uncommon achievement—and he refuses to be carried away 
by one-sided doctrines which happen to be fashionable. As is indicated by the title, 
the central theme of his book is the part played by reason and unreason in human 
affairs. Its great merit is the combination of a factual approach with a grasp of 
general principles. 

The book may also be said to have a special relevance for students of foreign 
affairs inasmuch as it discusses general pre-suppositions about which writers on this 
topic are apt to be extremely vague with results disastrous not only in theory but also 
in practice. Under this heading we may put essays on the nature of law (including 
international law) and also on more general topics, such as the idea of moral progress 
and the unity of mankind. In addition there are some more detailed factual studies 
of national character and the causes of war. These, although they continue to show 
the author’s characteristic merits, are—perhaps inevitably—more concerned with 
the methods of treating such problems than with the problems themselves, and they 
do not give the impression of any unusual competence in the study of foreign affairs. 
Though good as criticism, they do not take us very far or offer us any very satis- 


‘factory positive doctrine. One of the most interesting is a discussion of anti-Semitism, 


but it makes little attempt to give an account of the Jewish character similar to that 
offered for other peoples, or to assess its influence as a factor in the total situation. 
In spite of his balanced examination of other writers, one would have liked to see a 
more independent exposition of his own views, but this is perhaps asking too much 
from an essayist who has given us so much that is truly admirable. 


H. J. Paton 
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THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT. By R. M. Maclver. 1947. (New York, London: 
__ Macmillan. 8%" x 535%". ix +498 pp. Diagrams. Index. $4.50. 21s.) 

TuHIs is an introduction to the sociology of government by one of the most 
eminent authors in that field. Its thesis can be put briefly in Dr. Maclver’s own words: 

“In this book we have not minimized or deprecated the role of government. We 
have not given support to the view that any area of social life is self-sufficient and 
apart, or to the obscurantist doctrine that the State has only a marginal function in 
the regulation of economic affairs and should leave all organized planning in that 
area to the discretion of the magnates of finance and industry. At the same time we 
have insisted that the community is more than the State . . . and that for this reason 
the cultural values of men and groups must remain essentially free from the uniformiz- 
ing activities of government. If the State is the regulator of the community it is not 
the co-ordinator of all that the community includes” (p. 440). 

The book is thus a sociological defence of “the middle way” for which most 
people in the West (and in much of the East too) are looking. It is well-reasoned, 
clear, cautious and independent, and moves comfortably over a field of learning from 
Plato to Alfred Rosenberg, and from the Andaman Islanders to Standard Oil. Dr. 
Maclver’s style is a little professorial, and he is not quite free from the jargon of the 
trade (“deinstitutionalization,” for instance, is rather stiff), But these are minor 
defects, and the book will be very valuable to those who do not come to it expecting 
too much. Its method is in part that of definition and analysis of terms, in part that 
of experience and ‘‘common sense,” and from this background the advantages of the 
“middle way”’ stand out plainly. But Dr. Maclver does not attempt to show where 
the ‘middle way” lies for any particular community, or how we are to attain it. 
This is a guide to clear thinking about government, not a political programme or a 
text-book on institutions. 

W. J. M. MACKENZIE 


*THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT, being a Continuation of the “Theory and Practice 
of Modern Government.’”’ By Herman Finer. 1946. (London: Methuen. 
834" X 5%". ix +197 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THE sub-title of this book is to my mind misleading. Professor Finer’s monu- 
mental work was a response to Lord Bryce’s appeal for “‘more facts.”’ It was a store- 
house of information about the practice of modern governments. It had not, except 
for its notable chapter on parties, very much theory. This book is partly an historical 
analysis of the years between. There is a chapter on the experience of dictatorship, 
on the Nazi State, and three dealing with France, Great Britain and the United 
States, chapters enriched by Professor Finer’s remarkable knowledge. These chapters 
are indeed a continuation of the earlier work. But the first and last chapters, which 
cannot be called a continuation, seem to me much more interesting and valuable. 
Professor Finer’s reflections on the issue between democracy and the dictatorships 
are a resolute attempt to state, in contrast with the dictatorships, the fundamental 
essence of democratic faith. These reflections coming as they do out of Professor 
Finer’s immense knowledge of modern administrations and politics, of plans and 
devices and contrivances in so many countries, seem to me of great value, although 
the general conclusion is perhaps not so very different from what other people have 
already said. : 

“The attainment of the maximum political good—which is the discovery of our 
social duty by the discernment of our individual nature and destiny—can come best 
only from the free interplay of opinion and utterance of what is believed to be the 
truth and consequently the contest of truth with error. But to attain this freedom 
it is essential to stand upon the basis of equality, for without such equality there is 
no encouragement to speak forthrightly with any hope of being listened to, 
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speak with courage should a struggle be necessary, nor is there ground why the 
sanguine and arrogant official or political leader should listen to and be influenced 
by ordinary men and women.” 
Take it all round the book is a discriminating and stimulating addition to modern 
democratic theory. 
LINDSAY OF BIRKER 


*LEXICON DER PoLiTik. Politishe Begriffe, Namen, Systeme, Gedanken und Probleme 
aller Lander. Sammlunf Dalp Band 23. By Walter Theimer. 1947. (Berne: 

A. Francke AG. 714" * 414". 508 pp. Swiss Frs. 12.80.) 

Tuis volume forms one of a series largely devoted to translations of well-known 
English books. Its general character is that of a small encyclopaedia, and the infor- 
mation given seems to be accurate, in so far as matters of pure fact are concerned. 
Such a work is necessarily selective, and the titles selected indicate that the com- 
piler’s interest is largely concentrated upon philosophical and theoretical problems, 
upon which opinions are bound to differ. For example, nearly eight pages (97-104) 
are devoted to an analysis of the meaning of the world Demokratie, and readers of a 
modern political lexicon may perhaps be surprised to find that it includes a four-page 
article upon Plato (pp. 351-55). Controversial modern problems such as fascism, 
Marxism, imperialism and anti-Semitism are also treated at considerable length. 
Mr. Churchill gets only a page (p. 89), and Mr. Attlee is disposed of in a dozen lines. 
The compiler is evidently more interested in such figures as Mr. de Valera, M. Blum, 
and Pandit Nehru, all of whom receive a page or more, though Mr. Jinnah is not 
mentioned at all, and Pakistan is defined in a single line. 

Considered as a whole the compiler’s principle of selection is not easy to under- 
stand, and those who consult the volume in search of information must be prepared 
to draw many blanks. 

H. A, Smita 
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Atomic Enercy. By R. R. Nimmo, M.Sc. (N.Z.), Ph.D. (Cantab.) Lecturer in 
Physics in the University of Birmingham. 1947. (London: Pilot Press. 
74%" X 5%". 201 pp. Illus. Index. 9s. 6d.) 


IN this little book Dr. Nimmo sets out the scientific argument which led to the 
belief that a vast store of energy was locked up in the atom and that this, by ap- 
propriate action, could be released. He explains that his exposition is intended 
primarily for readers with scientific knowledge, and these will certainly find it a very 
useful summary of present-day knowledge—so far as it can at the moment be revealed. 
Objectively as the subject is treated, the author’s opinions peep through: thus on 
page 151 he writes: “‘Words fail to describe the consequences of atomic bomb ex- 
plosions over densely populated regions of Japan; even today I find it difficult to 
understand the inhumanity of the man or men who decided to reveal the atomic 
bomb to the world by using it in such a way.”’ He was writing no doubt before the 
publication of Mr. Stimson’s explanation of the United States Government’s action, 
showing the other side of the argument. 

In his final chapter, ‘Atomic Energy and the Future,” he concludes that the 
sole way to avoid world destruction is to eliminate war altogether. He has little 
faith in the making of technical rules for controlling the use of atomic energy, though 
he attaches importance to the gain in safety by “‘denaturing’”’ nuclear fuels before 
they are made available. He considers indeed that if the new fuel could be produced 
efficiently and cheaply the result might lead to a greater material advance than any 


yet achieved. H. E. Wimprris 
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MAN AND THE Atom. A Brief Account of a Human Dilemma. By C. E. Vulliamy. 
1947. (London: Michael Joseph. 734” x 5”. 160 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE first half of this book is concerned with the history of philosophical theory; 
the atom hardly comes into the story. Although the author’s “ebullient wit and 
irony,” as the publishers phrase it, are much in evidence, the modest claim is made 
that the treatment should not be regarded as a mere “exercise in frivolous dialectics.” 

The latter part of the book discusses the scientific material so fully set out in the 
American “Smyth Report,” but curiously enough adds extraneous comments on such 
matters as the “light programme” of the B.B.C. of which the author has the lowest 
opinion, Indeed, that mankind has gone completely mad appears to be the author’s 
theme. 

Since his final chapter is headed ‘‘Good night, Children—Everywhere,” one 
divines more than a tinge of pessimism in the author’s conclusions. Such fears are 
not warranted: the age-old discovery of fire occurred before the day when it could 
have been recorded in any contemporary document, but did any such record exist 
there would no doubt have come down to us some expression of nervous alarms of 
what the future might bring; great conflagrations through the ages there must have 
been, and with no fire-fighting apparatus to curb them, but as it happened man 
survived. 


H. E. Wimprris 


ECONOMICS 


*THE EconoMIC PROBLEM IN PEACE AND War. Some Reflections on Objectives and 
Mechanisms. By Lionel Robbins, Professor of Economics in the University of 
London. 1947. (London: Macmillan. 734” X 4%”. viii + 86 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
THE book is composed of three Marshall lectures given at Cambridge in the 

spring of 1947. After taking a prominent part in the direction of economic affairs 

under the War Cabinet, Professor Robbins has set out to examine ‘“‘to what extent 
has the experience of war confirmed, to what extent has it enlarged or confounded 
our beliefs concerning what economic policy can do for the advancement of human 

welfare”’ (pp. 2-3). 

His theme throughout is the value of the consumer’s free choice as the best guide 
to what ought to be produced. In his second lecture he shows why this principle 
cannot be observed in war-time. ‘‘For the conduct of the small wars of the liberal 
.age,” reliance on the fiscal mechanism and the free working of markets might suffice 
(p. 33), but not for the total wars of the twentieth century. 

“‘Now the war is over and we are confronted with new problems and animated 
by different aspirations; and, in this position, it is obvious that the machinery of 
‘control, or what is left of it, is not working particularly well” (p. 50). There is ‘‘an 
allocation machinery palpably insufficient for the tasks which are being thrust upon 
it, and an apparatus of control and incentive in a state of visible disintegration” (p. 57). 

In his concluding lecture Professor Robbins advocates fiscal measures sufficiently 
severe to counteract the tendency to inflation. ‘Whatever we may think about the 
difficulties of dispensing with the physical controls within a system which is in 
financial equilibrium, we can surely agree that such difficulties are likely to be 
multiplied a hundredfold within a system which is not” (p. 66). 

Planning of a kind, however, he advocates, based on periodical ‘estimates both 
of the amount of expenditure (consumption, plus investment) which is needed to 
maintain aggregate demand on a more or less even keel, and of the amount of ex- 
penditure which is likely to be forthcoming” (p. 68). 

This conforms to Lord Beveridge’s prescription. But is it really practicable? 
So long as expenditure is equal to income, the existing state of activity, high or low, 
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tends to continue unchanged; how is anyone to estimate beforehand whether, and by 
how much, expenditure is going to exceed or fall short of income in a future period? 


R. G. HawTrRey 


*STUDIES IN War Economics. Prepared at the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics. A Selection of articles, reprinted from the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Statistics and other periodicals. 1947. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 834” x 534”. 
vii + 410 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 25s.) 

Tuts book comprises a selection from the writings published by various workers 
at the Oxford Institute of Statistics, who constituted a very high proportion of those 
British economists free during the war to write on current topics. Such writing is 
necessarily carried on under a severe disadvantage; not only is the amount of availa- 
ble information necessarily limited, but (which is much more discouraging from the 
writer’s point of view) it is known, or can be surmised, that information far fuller 
than that which is published is held in official quarters. Nevertheless, these studies 
provide for the student a considerable amount of information and discussion, mainly 
about the United Kingdom’s war effort, which has not been, and probably will not 
for a long time be rendered obsolete by official publications. While much less im- 
pressive than the main economic publications inspired by the first world war (e.g., 
Pigou’s Political Economy of War, or Cannan’s An Economist's Protest), it is probably 
the best single source yet available for anyone wishing to survey the economic problems 
which the second world war threw up in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kalecki’s contributions on war finance, inflation and rationing come nearest 
to a complete discussion of a fundamental issue of war economics, though they 
necessarily suffer to some extent from having been written at different dates with 
relation primarily to the situations then existing. Further aspects of rationing are 
very interestingly analysed by Messrs. Nicholson, Worswick and others. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the group of articles by Miss Schulz and others 
which are based on field studies of prices and expenditure. The reader may regret 
that the contributors did not give more of their attention either to field studies of this 
kind or to the sharpening of the weapons of statistical analysis, in which leadership 
passed so decisively during the war to the United States, instead of devoting so much 
effort to the, in the circumstances, necessarily much less profitable fields of current 
policy. 

A. J. Brown 


*BRETTON Woops FoR BETTER OR Worse. By R. G. Hawtrey. 1946. (London, 

New York, Toronto: Longmans Green. 734” <5”. viii +142 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

IN this book, Professor Hawtrey is concerned chiefly with the absence, in the new 
international monetary system, of any mechanism for stabilizing the real value of 
money. The provision for changing the gold values of currencies is, he argues, quite 
inadequate for this purpose, since what it affects directly is the real value of gold 
rather than that of currencies. Professor Hawtrey holds that the universal desire of 
governments to prevent a deflationary rise in the real value of money will lead to a 
strong tendency towards the opposite—monetary expansion—which, he believes, can 
lead only to a reaction, and so to the very deflation which was originally feared. 

It is certainly a weakness that the International Monetary Fund leaves internal 
monetary policy entirely in the hands of national governments; but is it not inevitable, 
at the present stage of development, that this should be so? Moreover, the inevita- 
bility of the connection between a monetary expansion and a subsequent contraction 
is certainly not universally accepted, so that, embarrassing though an undue ex- 
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pansion in one or more of the main countries would undoubtedly be, it would not be 
generally agreed that its main disadvantage lies in an inevitable aftermath. 

When he turns to the kind of policy which is needed to maintain stability, Pro- 
fessor Hawtrey is still inclined to place far more emphasis upon the efficacy of ad- 
justments in the short-term rate of interest than would be acceptable to most 
economists. 


A. J. Brown 


FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE DEVASTATED COUNTRIES. INTERIM REPORT. Department 
of Economic Affairs Occasional Papers No. 1. Preface by David Owen, Assistant 
Secretary-General. June 1947. (Lake Success, New York: United Nations. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 9” x 6”. v +50 pp. Tables. 50 cents. 2s. 6d.) 
PREPARED as a result of a resolution of the Economic and Social Council in 

October 1946, this report was presented to the 4th Session of the Council in February 

1947. In view of the subsequent deterioration in Europe’s economic position and the 

proposals of the Marshall Plan, the information contained is of special interest. Toa 

large extrent it is based on material supplied by the Governments of Belgium- 

Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Netherlands, Poland, 

Yugoslavia—all member States of the United Nations—and four non-members, 

Austria, Finland, Hungary and Italy. 

Part I deals with import programmes for 1947, available resources and deficits, 
while Part II reviews potential resources of external assistance. The appendices 
contain details of import programmes and a valuable section on balance of payments. 

From the data available estimates are made showing a deficit for 1947, as between 
foreign exchange requirements and available foreign resources, amounting to $3,400 
million, of which $583 million is attributed to relief needs. Estimates made by the 
United Nations Technical Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief are given, which show a 
total of $2,817 million ast he amount needed to meet requirements of the countries 
under review for the prevention of suffering and economic regression. 

The report concludes that the means at the disposal of the countries which it 
covers are inadequate and recommends that action should be taken by private 
organizations, Governments, or international agencies, to augment the loanable 
resources known to exist. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


THE SociAList CASE. Revised and rewritten in the light of recent experience so as to 
state the up-to-date Case for Socialism and Planning in a Free Society. By 
Douglas Jay. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee. 1947, 
(London: Faber & Faber. 514” X 834". xviii + 298 pp. Index. 12s. 6d.) 
Tus second edition of a book first published before the war makes only minor 

revisions of the argument, which the author now perceives as strengthened by the 

experience of the war and of the policies which the post-war adjustment has created 
in the British economy. It may be said at once that it is a review of all the aspects 
of Socialist policy which is distinguished by its completeness, its sincerity and its 
high standard of economic argument. Its point of departure is, that the utilitarian 
calculus does not give a criterion of the optimum conditions of welfare, and that there 
are direct judgments of value on the nature of the system—for example, on the facts 
of inequality—which are a better guide to follow. The second part reviews the 
assumption of laissez-faire, and the author’s most continuous attack is on what he 
regards as the mistakes, not merely theoretical, but historically actual, of this as- 
sumption. I think that he is unhistorical in supposing that those writers so often 
referred to as the classical economists supported either this doctrine or that of perfect 
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competition; it would be quite easy to show their recognition of the facts of the 
clash of private and public interest, of the trade cycle, and of the function of the State 
in compensating these evils. In his last chapter, Mr. Jay does realize this, when he 
attributes the /aissez-faire fallacy to minor disciples of the economist. It is particu- 
larly untrue to suppose that Say propounded a “law” of perfect equilibrium, since he 
so particularly insisted on the failure of effectual demand to cover costs;/and ‘“‘Say’s 
law” has now passed from unquoted assumption to an echo of hearsaf¥. What the 
economists of the last century had to say about full employment and perfect compe- 
tition, especially as regards their limitations without public action, has never been 
properly set forth. The recent increase in the duties of the State is therefore regarded 
as a break with tradition, when indeed it is in the course of the development of thought. 
“T cry Laissez-faire,” said Marshall, ‘let the state be up and doing.”” And the end 
of laissez-faire had been written about at various dates since 1848, when the phrase 
first appeared in British economic literature. Mill thought there could be full em- 
ployment only if the State could control the birth-rate, which it could not do. My 
chief exception to Mr. Jay’s argument is that he harps on a phrase which has had a 
long and changing meaning since D’Argenson first used it as a protest against a degree 
of regulation which no one would now support. The last part of this book makes a 
statement of the Principles of Socialist Policy so full and incisive that both the friends 
and the enemies of Socialism will find in it the sharpened issues of each branch of 
Socialist policy, especially as regards the functions of taxation and redistributive 
expenditure. In a library of modern Socialism, this volume has at once taken a 
leading place. 


D. H. MacGrEGoR 


POPULATION 


Lres TRANSFERTS INTERNATIONAUX DE POPULATIONS, République Frangaise, Minis- 
tére de l’Economie Nationale, Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques. Direction de la Conjoncture et des Etudes Economiques. 1946. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Etudes et Documents Série B-2. 
914" K 5%". 556 pp. Illus. Maps. Frs. 600.) 


Tuis important book is one of a series of studies on population questions prepared 
by the French National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies. It deals with 
the mass transfers of populations in Europe which have taken place in recent years on 
the basis of bilateral agreements between Governments. These transfers started in 
1913 as the result of the Balkan wars and they grew to enormous size after 1933 as a 
result of deliberate German policy under Hitler. It is estimated that up to December 
31, 1942, not less than 1,700,000 persons were transferred in this way from one State 
to another in order to get rid of minorities and to make the countries concerned as 
homogenous in population as possible. 

The decisions to make these transfers were political decisions, and little attention 
was paid in practice to the rights of the individuals. In many cases the transfers 
were made avowedly on a compulsory basis, irrespective of the desires of the 
transferees. In other cases, the transfers were made nominally on a voluntary basis, 
but the element of choice was frequently nullified by indirect pressure exercised by 
the authcrities. 

The volume under review analyses the texts of the various agreements, considering 
separately the articles concerning general questions, persons and property. The 
texts themselves are reproduced in a series of appendices. In a short conclusion, the 
authors point out that the transfers of population are a direct outcome of the pre- 
vailing nationalist philosophy. Compulsory transfers are repugnant to our ideas of 
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morality and justice, but there may be a case for voluntary transfers, with suitable 
safeguards for all concerned, on condition that those persons who refuse to be trans- 
ferred abandon all claims to a special minority status. 


D. CuristiE TAIT 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


INTERNATIONAL Law. A Treatise. By L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D., Late Whewell 
Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge; late member of 
the Institute of International Law. Vol. I. Peace. Sixth Edition. Edited by 
H. Lauterpacht, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge; Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans Green. 
9” x 53%". liii +940 pp. Index. 70s.) 


THE previous edition of this volume appeared in 1937 and has been unobtainable 
for some years. The present edition reflects the numerous and profound changes 
brought about by the second world war and by the development of certain basic 
principles of human intercourse. Thus amongst the many new chapters and sections 
written by Dr. Lauterpacht for the sixth edition we find an admirably lucid exposition 
of the principles of international organization, the United Nations and the system of 
Trusteeship, as well as of the “‘Bases of the International Protection of the Rights of 
Man” and a section on “International Law and Rights of Mankind.” 

Dr. Lauterpacht rightly claims to “have made further progress in the attempt 
to render the information on case law as complete as possible and to make this aspect 
of the treatise as conspicuous as its bibliography” (p. vi). Some obsolete material 
has been omitted, many new sections incorporated and the original text freely changed. 
The reader who wishes to learn ipsissima verba of Oppenheim is referred to the third 
or second edition of the volume. 

The ‘new Oppenheim” is an ideal text-book for advanced students and an 
indispensable guide for those who deal with practical problems of international law. 
But the book will serve not only jurists but all thinking men and women who are 
concerned in the establishment of the Rule of Law in international relations. 

Even during the last war and today ‘‘the fact is that States in breaking the Law 
of Nations, never. deny its existence, but recognize its existence through the en- 
deavour to interpret the Law of Nations as justifying their conduct” (p. 15). The 
Law of Nations is living law, and as such capable of evolution. The Charter of the 
United Nations lays down in Article 13, that the General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the purpose, inter alia, of “encouraging the 
progressive development of international law and its codification” (p. 65). Such 
studies and recommendations will be fruitful if knowledge of general principles of 
international law is not confined to specialists. Those who seek that knowledge 
should read the “new Oppenheim,” a book up-to-date, accurate and permeated by 
Dr. Lauterpacht’s faith in the Law of Nations. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


*RECOGNITION IN INTERNATIONAL Law. By H. Lauterpacht. 1947. (Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 514” X 83%". xix + 442 pp. Index. 25s.) 

In the midst of his numerous duties and activities Professor Lauterpacht has 
found the time and leisure to write a monograph on one of the most important 
problems of international law and practice. He has produced a book which few could 
have written and to which one would like to pay tribute by extensive discussion 
rather than by eulogizing it in terms (and in space) necessarily inadequate to a great 
achievement. 
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It is the author’s fundamental proposition that recognition, whether of States, 
Governments, belligerents or insurgents, is not a matter of policy, but of law; that, 
given the required conditions, there is an international duty of granting recognition; 
that such recognition is constitutive of rights, though declaratory of facts, namely of 
the existence of those conditions which in each case are required by international law 
(Statehood, effectiveness of governmental power as evidenced by popular approval, 
and so forth). These basic conceptions have been developed by Professor Lauterpacht 
with a thoroughness, a sense of academic detachment and high-minded consciousness 
of international responsibility that command admiration. They have been richly 
documented by references to authorities, decisions and, in particular, British and 
American (though hardly any other) State practice, and to a substantial number of 
opinions, hitherto unpublished, given by the Law Officers of the Crown in the course 
of the nineteenth century. They have been amplified by a discussion of many inci- 
dental matters such as the Recognition of Insurgents as a Government (Chapter 
XVIII), De Facto Recognition, Withdrawal of Recognition and Conditional Recog- 
nition (Chapter XIX), Implied Recognition (Chapter XX) and the Principle of Non- 
Recognition (Chapter XX1). 

In short, this is a textbook on recognition as a whole. At the same time this is 
undoubtedly the most scholarly and comprehensive textbook on recognition at present 
available. It will for long remain the leading treatise on a subject of great complexity, 
and also contains a welcome and encouraging message of a general character. Pro- 
fessor Lauterpacht set out to prove that “the practice of States in the sphere of 
recognition contains more law and more conscious adherence to legal principle than 
the student has often been led to believe’’ (Preface p. v). By establishing his thesis 
in its broad lines (however arguable specific points may be), at least in so far as the 
Anglo-Saxon world is concerned, he has made a weighty contribution to the idea and 
ideals of international law and order. 


F. A. Mayn 


INTERNATIONAL STRAITS. A TREATISE ON INTERNATIONAL Law. Vol. I. The 
General Legal Position of International Straits. Vol. II. Straits comprised by 
Positive Regulations. By Erik Briiel. 1947. (Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag, Arnold Busck. London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1014” x 7’. Vol. I, 278 pp. 
Vol. II, 426 pp. Biblio. 32s. 6d.) 


THE author of this very important work is editor-in-chief of the Acta Scandinavica 
Juris Gentium and until the outbreak of war held the Carnegie Chair of International 
Relations in the Scandinavian countries. His book is likely to remain for a long time 
the standard and indispensable authority upon the problem with which he deals. 

The limits of a short notice permit little more than a bare summary of what 
Dr. Briiel has achieved. In the first volume, which deals with the ‘general legal 
position,”’ he has in effect collected all that has been said and done about straits from 
the earliest days of the Law of Nations down to 1940. Publication was postponed by 
the German invasion of Denmark, and the author has rightly resisted any temptation 
to analyse what has happened since 1940, since the materials dealing with the war 
years do not yet admit of the scientific treatment which is throughout a mark of this 
book. The second volume gives a detailed account of four waterways of major im- 
portance—the Danish Straits, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Straits of Magellan and 
the Turkish Straits. The common feature of these is that each has been the subject 
of much diplomacy and all are now governed in varying degrees by international 
regulations. 

But it would give a misleading impression of Dr. Briiel’s work to represent it aS 
merely a compilation. Unlike most authors who have previously dealt with this 
subject, he has clearly distinguished between the Jex lata, for which we must look to 
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history, and the lex ferenda, upon which he has given us the benefit of his own views. 
Although his own conclusions are bound to invite some controversy, Dr. Briiel’s 
keen sense of what is practical has made him conscious of the complexity of the 
problem of working out any general rules, and he has avoided the short and easy 
generalizations into which so many theoretical writers have been tempted. 

A sub-title describes the book as “‘A Treatise on International Law,” and this 
claim is well founded. Dr. Briiel’s work is, in the first place, the full documentation 
of a special problem, but he has done more than that and has made a real contribution 
to the literature of the law. 


H. A. SmitH 


*TuHE PRocESS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. By Kenneth S. Carlston, Professor 
of Law, University of Illinois. Foreword by Charles Cheney Hyde. 1946. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 9%" X 6”. xiv +318 pp. Biblio. Index. $4.50. 25s.) 
PRoFEssoR CARLSTON informs us that “Our only hope for the future lies in 

co-operation through various international organizations and in the settlement of 
controversies, to the fullest extent possible, by judicial means’’ (p. 263). His book 
serves as a manual for the guidance of foreign offices and legal departments, enabling 
them to see the essentials for successful arbitration, and warning them against the 
dangers that result from bad or careless preparatory work. 

He discusses procedure and minimum procedural standards; jurisdiction and 
essential error, which he says exists ‘‘when the arbitral award is lacking in one or more 
of the conditions required for its validity, as established by the practice of States” 
(pp. 191-92); finality of the award and its relation to rehearing and appeal; and closes 
with some comments on future progress. 

Unfortunately, Professor Carlston does not discuss the “Optional Clause,’’ and 
when he says “‘the competence of an arbitral tribunal to decide questions of its own 
jurisdiction is unquestionably firmly established as a principle of international arbitral 
law" (p. 74), there is not even a footnote pointing out that the United States, in its 
acceptance of the ‘Optional Clause,’’ has claimed this right for itself, at least in 
connection with matters alleged to be within its domestic jurisdiction. 

As regards future development, he suggests an appellate power for the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, at least for violations of minimum procedural standards. 
He also recommends draft arbitration compromis and procedural rules to be adapted 
to each particular case; a reform of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and its 
integration into a comprehensive system; and the registration of all arbitral decisions 
with the United Nations. There is also a valuable bibliography, and a useful com- 
parison of the Statute of the former Permanent Court with that of the new 
International Court of Justice. 


L. C. GREEN 


REDISCOVERY OF JusTICE. By F. R. Bienenfeld. 1947. (London: George Allen & 

Unwin. 9%” X 6%". 263 pp. Biblio. Index. 15s.) 

Tus book is a reasoned and well-argued examination of the case for the establish- 
ment of a Minimum Bill of Human Rights, but, unlike other books on the subject, 
the author does not himself attempt to draft such a document. The meaning and 
nature of justice is examined both in theory and practice at different stages of human 
development. Explaining that justice is a universal need of human nature, the author 
proceeds to examine how far it can be realized and what are its neccessary limitations, 
first in the nursery, where the parents represent the government and the children the 
subjects, next in adult society, and finally between nations. 
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The author then explores the question whether universal consent can be obtained 
for a statement of Minimum Rights. This question he answers in the negative, 
because evem among the governments representing civilized humanity no agreement 
at present exists. For instance, although he rightly asserts “arbitrary imprisonment 
or arrest by the political or administrative authorities cannot be tolerated in a 
civilized society” (p. 203), he goes on to point out that this practice is likely to con- 
tinue in the U.S.S.R. “for a considerable time to come,” and states that ‘‘no Minimum 
Bill of Rights which ignores this fact can become a practical proposition” (p. 205). 
In this the author is unduly pessimistic, for, as he himself admits, ‘‘even an ineffective 
Law is still a Law” (p. 202); and at the Nuremberg Trial Russian judges concurred 
in condemning acts committed by Germans although the same acts had been com- 
mitted, and were still being committed, in Russia. 

Any convention defining a minimum of Human Rights must necessarily contain a 
clause condemning attempts by the police to obtain information secretly before a 
public trial, and laying down that a prisoner’s confession may not be accepted as 
evidence in a public trial. We may have to wait many years before such a clause is 
universally accepted, but torture, like slavery, can only be abolished by stages, and 
the first stage is its public condemnation. 


LYTTON 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


*GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES. By Oberst Edgar Schumacher. 1946. 
(Zurich: Schulthess and Co. 944” xX 7”. vii +409 pp. Maps. Price unknown.) 
Tuis is a good and impartial history of the second world war by a competent 

military critic, which would have been more valuable as a work of reference had it 

been provided with an index. English readers who have studied such books as 

Operation Victory and Defeat in the West will learn nothing from it about the operations 

in Western Europe, and the author completely misses the point that the German delay 

in delivering a counter-stroke to the invasion of Normandy was due to their belief 
that this was merely a feint, and that the main force would land in the Pas de Calais. 

Nor does the author throw any new light on the campaigns in the Western Desert 

and North Africa, about which he is not very well informed. On page 164 he assumes 

that Auchinleck relieved Wavell in the Middle East at the end of March 1941, whereas 
that change in command took place nearly four months later. 

On the other hand the book is extremely well informed about the fighting on the 
Russian front, with which English readers are less well acquainted. The author shows 
that German military power reached its zenith at the end of 1941, by which time the 
German High Command (then taken over by Hitler) had scaled down its 1942 ob- 
jectives from the capture of Leningrad and Moscow and the complete destruction of 
the Russian armies to the less ambitious ones of holding the Ukrainian granary, the 
Donetz coal basin and the oil resources of the Caucasus. 


J. H. MArsHALL-CoRNWALL 


Tue Victory CAMPAIGN (May 1944-Aucust 1945). By Strategicus. 1947. (London: 

Faber and Faber. 8%” 5%". 282 pp. Index. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the eighth and final volume of the military history of the second world 
war covering all fronts from May 1944 to August 1945, by an eminently competent 
writer. Chapters include Cassino, Normandy, the Eastern Front, the Balkans, 
Burma and the Far East, the Ardennes, the Rhine, the conferences, and a few lessons 
to guide the post-war world in facing the tremendous problems of an atomic age. 
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Comments are few. They are not the purpose of a volume which caters for neither 
the technical nor the popular reader, but must be regarded as an essential authority 
for either. 


G. M. RoutH 


*THe War. Sixth Year. By Edgar McInnis, Associate Professor of History, Uni- 

versity of Toronto. (London, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 9%” x 6%". 

viii + 344 pp. Index. Maps. $2.50. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the final volume of Professor McInnis’s history of the second world war, 
originally published in quarterly parts under the sponsorship of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. It covers operations on all fronts from October 1944 to the 
end of the Japanese war in September 1945. Like the other volumes it contains a 
straightforward and well-balanced account of events, some small maps, a documentary 
appendix containing the internationally important treaties and declarations of the 
period, a chronological summary and an index. This particular volume reminds us 
of the crushing victories which preceded our present troubles. The series as a whole 
should be useful for reference for some time to come. 

B. H. C. Corron 


AIR 


*Arr PowER AND War RiGuts. Third Edition. By J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E. 

1947. (London: Longmans, Green. 9” 5%". 523 pp. Index. 25s.) 

Mr. SPAIGHT’s new edition of his authoritative book on the legal aspects of aerial 
warfare is his most illuminating contribution to a subject of deep interest to the in- 
telligent layman and the specialist. His style is lucid and free of professional jargon; 
if he is sometimes obliged to shun definite conclusions, the fault lies with the fluidity 
of the subject matter and not with the clarity of the author’s mind. 

The second edition of the book was published in 1933; its successor embodies 
substantial alterations and revisions though it retains all that portion of the first and 
second editions which dealt in detail with the international usages of the war in the 
air in 1914-18, when, in Mr. Spaight’s words, ‘“‘rules and practices were established 
which set the standard for future wars.”” Hence, in his view, the second world war 
was a “stage in the evolution of war, not a revolution” (p. 40). The third world war 
“will probably be air power’s war, and then it will mould its war rights to a pattern 
of its own.” Until then, the fluidity of the subject must persist. 

This scientific assumption of a third world war is not irreconcilable with Mr. 
Spaight’s exposition of factors, arising from the ability conferred by air power to 
strike a sudden blow, which may operate to prevent it. He premises—and surely 
mankind has wit enough left to justify him—that the generality of States has been 
taught by experience and will take note of a threat to peace in a way which States 
never did in the past. Thus is opened the way to “prophylactic action, and good 
prospect of its success, long before the hour at which, under the former conditions, an 
actual resort to hostilities would have occurred.’”” The atomic bomb and other new 
projectiles of the kind are the unknown factor; in his optimism the author has to 
assume that their production is internationally controlled. His realistic recognition 
that the second world war witnessed a marked deterioration in the comity of war in 
the air must be set alongside his more sanguine hope of international sanity. 

It is not surprising that both as lawyer and world citizen Mr. Spaight opposes 
atom-bombing. He declares his opinion that to approve it would be to confess that 
all the denunciation of indiscriminate bombing at The Hague and elsewhere was 
nothing but hypocrisy and insincerity. ‘One might say that target-area bombing 
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remains anchored—under strain—to the rule of military objective, which must now 
be regarded as international law; atom bombing breaks adrift” (p. 276). He is clear 
that the contention that the existence of the atom bomb will serve the cause of peace 
is specious but unconvincing. The argument that because its effect is so appalling it 
will act as a deterrent to war is not supported by history; dynamite and other new 
instruments of destruction were expected on their discovery to make war too terrible 
to contemplate, “‘yet war went on.” He submits that the right course is to ban by 
international agreement ‘‘the development, manufacture and use of the atomic bomb 
and all other projectiles embodying the same principle, and to organize a system of 
international supervision and inspection to ensure the observance of the ban” 
(pp. 276-7). The reader must agree with the excellence of the proposal; only goodwill 
—a commodity nowadays rarer than plutonium—is needed. 

No brief review can be fair to this book, which covers every aspect of perhaps 
the most vital subject confronting us today. Its circulation to statesmen and poli- 
ticians in every country, and the imposition of penalties if they failed to read and 


consider it, would be an important step to ensure that the third world war does not 
take place. 
F. HANDLEY PAGE 


HISTORY 


*DOCUMENTS SECRETS DU MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES D’ALLEMAGNE. 
Traduits du russe par Madeleine et Michel Eristov. 1946. (Paris: Editions 
Paul Dupont. La Politique Allemande. 834” 534”. Tome I. Turquie 
(1941-1943). 130 pp. Index. Frs. 75. Tome II. Hongrie (1937-1943). 140 pp. 
Index. Frs. 75. Tome III. Espagne (1936-1943). 165 pp. Index. Frs. 90.) 
Tuis collection of three small volumes on Turkey, Hungary and Spain is a 

valuable addition to the documentation of the pre-war and war years. Although 

seen from a German angle, the picture given of political, economic and diplomatic 
conditions in the three countries is illuminating. Among especially interesting docu- 
ments is a despatch from the German Embassy in Madrid to Ribbentrop in January 

1941 (Vol. I1I, No. 24) quoting Suner’s statement to Ciano that Spain would already 

have been in the war if she had not feared famine. This is capped by a report from 

Berlin to Madrid a month later (No. 25) that Franco, during a five-hour discussion 

with Mussolini, had alleged not only famine, but an entire lack of war material, as 

Spain’s excuse for not entering the war—curiously reminiscent of Mussolini’s own 

apologia to Hitler in August 1939 for his decision to keep Italy neutral. 

The Hungarian documents throw a good deal of light on Hungary’s dependence 
on German support in her foreign relations; the record of an interview between 
Hitler and Count Csaky contains some very plain speaking on the Fiihrer’s part. 

The documents are edited with great care and attention to detail, well printed 
and judiciously annotated. A short Who’s Who at the end of each volume is an 
excellent addition. It is probably due to a typographical error that the contents 
dates of the Hungarian volume appear on the cover and title-page as 1937-1943, 
whereas the latest Hungarian document printed is of August 1942, The name 
Weizsacker appears correctly in Vol. II but assumes curious forms in Vols, I and ITI. 


But these are minor blemishes. PE Bices 


*Wuat Tuey Sarp at THE Time. A Survey of the causes of the Second World War 
and the hopes for a lasting peace, as exhibited in the utterances of the world’s 
leaders and some others from 1917-1944. By Kathleen Freeman, D.Litt. 1946. 
(London: Frederick Muller. 734” XS”. xii +470 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis book is an attempt to show by means of “‘a selection of extracts from the 
utterances of the world leaders—and others—from 1917 onwards’ how a second world 
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war broke out in spite of an almost universal desire for peace and of all efforts to 
preserve it. No student of history will agree that this method could reveal all the 
causes of this or any other war. Indeed, the reader is constantly struck by what is 
excluded from the record of the inter-war years, notwithstanding the existence of 
passages between the extracts designed briefly to indicate important events, reference 
to which would otherwise be omitted. In any case, a selection made as early as 1945 
inevitably suffers from a lack of historical perspective, quite apart from the fact that, 
according to the “blurb,” the selection has been made “with the intention of showing 
in the highest degree the wickedness of the wicked, the folly of the foolish, and the 
wisdom and the goodness of the wise and the good, and the interplay of these qualities 
in the march of events.”” Nevertheless, to read What They Said at the Time is an 
interesting, if chastening, experience. The uncertainties and contradictions of British 
opinion during the inter-war period are all too clearly revealed in the utterances of 
British statesmen and politicians. It is easy, for example, to recoil from Mr. Baldwin's 
speech on November 12, 1936: ‘Supposing I had gone to the country and said that 
Germany was re-arming, that we must re-arm, does anybody think that this pacific 
democracy would have rallied to that cry at that moment? I cannot think of anything 
that would have made the loss of the election, from my point of view, more certain.” 
But while the speech may condemn Mr. Baldwin as a statesman, its truth is hardly 
to be denied today. 

Perhaps the greatest comfort to be found in this uncomfortable book is the 
manner in which the speeches of certain statesmen and thinkers consistently reveal 
that somehow or other integrity and wisdom are not unconnected. If Mr. Churchill 
has now been proved dead right and studiously moderate, at all events in the selection 
of his speeches given in this book from 1932 onwards (“It is better to be frightened 
now than to be killed hereafter.” 1934), the palm for prophecy perhaps goes to Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone. Speaking at Chatham House in March 1936, after Hitler had 
marched into the Rhineland, she said, ‘There is a real danger of a repetition 
of the out-break of the Great War. Hitler may be encouraged to do something which 
will precipitate a war, in the idea that British opinion is so much on his side that the 
Government will not dare to stand by France. But when it comes to the point, we 
generally do stand by our obligations, and we shall have a repetition of the whole 
tragedy.” Incidentally, too, Mr. Harold Nicolson’s analyses of the French and 
German mind, in the same series of discussions, have lost nothing of their brilliance 
and accuracy with the passage of time. 

Turning from expressions of British policy to those of the leaders of other nations, 
Stresemann seems to emerge from this ordeal by quotation—his famous finassieren 
letter to the Crown Prince is given—in a less sinister light than some of the judgments 
passed on him during the war period would lead us to expect. Perhaps this is hardly 
surprising in a volume in which much space is devoted to the violent utterances of 
Hitler, Mussolini and their followers. The fact is that it is possible to defend almost 
any pet thesis which a reader may cherish by a quotation from this book. For some, 
that will be its chief attraction. Others, again, will value it chiefly as a handy reference 
volume in which quotations from speeches vaguely remembered by means of a catch 
phrase associated with it, or of the “‘He said that, didn’t he, just before he went to 
Berchtesgaden”’ variety, may be easily tracked down and verified. 


HELEN LIDDELL 
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*THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF AusTRALIA. By A. G. L. Shaw, B.A. (Melbourne 
and Oxon.), Lecturer in Economic History in the Melbourne University. Re- 
vised Edition. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 
74%" x 5”. 193 pp. Index. Mapsend-papers. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis book, first published in 1944 and now issued in a revised edition, is intended 
to be an introductory sketch for the benefit in the main of students. It is to be hoped 
it obtains, as it deserves, a wider audience. In Part I the growth of the dependent 
settlements is outlined; in Part II the respective roles of gold, land, capital and 
labour in the life of the six colonies are described; Part III is concerned with the 
Commonwealth. Probably this last will interest English readers most. It is a sober 
survey which, as far as its seventy-odd pages permit, makes telling points for and 
against—especially against—the plans and policies of the period. Mr. Shaw’s treat- 
ment may best perhaps be shown by a quotation: ‘Australians in the past have 
boasted of many things that are the best in the world. Amongst these are social 
services and the standard of living. But like many other boasts, they are illusions, 
and like our illimitable resources, they have been exaggerated. The standard of living 
is a good one, though not the highest in the world. It has been protected by the 
arbitration system. The wealth of the community has been comparatively widely 
spread. Perhaps for this reason our social services have been rather backward; but 


we should not boast of them. Perhaps they can be explained away, but then ‘qui 
s’accuse’ ” (p. 183). 


D. J. MorGAN 


*THE FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN PoLicy IN WorLp Arrairs. By The Right 
Honourable Louis St. Laurent, Secretary of State for External Affairs. Duncan 
and John Gray Memorial Lecture, 13 January, 1947. (Text in English and 
French). 1947. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. London. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9’ x 6”. 45 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

THE publication of M. St. Laurent’s Gray Memorial Lecture deserves to be cor- 
dially welcomed. Brief though it is, it contains a cogent and authoritative exposition 
of the principies guiding Canadian external policy. The heir to a great tradition of 
political conciliation within Canada M. St. Laurent is concerned to underline the 
necessity of subordinating external to internal political considerations. The first and 
fundamental condition of a right foreign policy is that it should not weaken still less 
destroy Canadian unity. ‘‘A disunited Canada,” he writes, ‘will be a powerless one” 
(p. 21). Therefore foreign policy must be founded on a broad basis of popular sup- 
port; it must not accentuate or revive internal tensions. In this way while freedom 
of action may to some extent be restricted the general direction of policy is made 
clear. In terms of Commonwealth relations it means that while Canada seeks to pre- 
serve the Commonwealth as an instrument for the common good in peace and war, 
she will at the same time continue to resist “efforts to reduce [the association] to 
formal terms or specific commitments” (p. 29). 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


EUROPE 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major War Criminals. Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. Taken from the official 
transcript. 

Part 4. 7th January, 1946 to 19th January, 1946. (1946. xi +443 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

Part 5. 21st January, 1946 to 1st February, 1946. (1946. xi +376 pp. 5s. 6d.) 
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Part 6. 3rd February, 1946 to 13th February, 1946. (1947. x +340 pp. 5s.) 
Part 7. 14th February, 1946 to 26th February, 1946. (1947. x + 336 pp. 5s.) 
Part 8. 27th February, 1946 to 11th March, 1946. (1947. x +307 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
Part 9. 12th March, 1946 to 22nd March, 1946. (1947. ix + 364 pp. 5s. 6d.) 
Part 10. 23rd March, 1946 to 3rd April, 1946. (1947. ix + 332 pp. 5s.) 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. Published under the Authority of H.M. 
Attorney-General. 914” x 6”) 


THE new volumes of the Nuremberg Proceedings contain much of great interest» 
especially Parts 6-8 which record the case presented by the Soviet Union prosecutors» 
and Parts 8 and 9 which include the record of Goering’s examination and defence- 
Like the earlier Parts, these are made difficult to follow by the necessary adherence 
of the Proceedings to the actual course of events in the Court, where one section of 
the case was always liable to be interrupted by a deferred ruling of the Tribunal or 
the sudden introduction of a wholly different section. This is a disadvantage for 
anyone trying to grasp the presentation of the evidence as a whole; the compensation 
of this verbatim record is the vivid way in which the scene in the courtroom is kept 
alive. 

The contents of these Parts can be summarized briefly in this way. 

In Part 4 the Prosecution concludes the case against the groups and organizations, 
the main part of which is contained in Part 3. The greater part of Part 4 is devoted 
to the re-statement in detail of the case against each of the individual defendants 
under Counts 1 and 2 of the Indictment (common conspiracy and crimes against 
peace). Further cases, against Fritzsche, Papen and Neurath under Counts 1 and 2, 
are to be found in Part 5, and that.against Hess in Part 6. 

At the end of Part 4, M. de Menthon opens the case on Counts 3 and 4 (war 
crimes and crimes against humanity). 

The French team dealt with the evidence for these crimes collected in Western 
Europe, the Soviet team with the evidence for Eastern Europe. The French prose- 
cution divided their case on Counts 3 and 4 into four sections. Forced labour is dealt 
with in Part 4; economic looting in Parts 4 and 5; crimes against persons, including 
the evidence on hostages, concentration camps in Western Europe, massacres, depor- 
tation, etc., in Part 5; the Germanization and Nazification of annexed and occupied 
territories in Parts 5 and 6. This is followed (in Part 6) by the case under Counts 
3 and 4 against the individual defendants. 

At the end of Part 6 that part of the case presented by the Soviet prosecutors 
begins with a review, from the Soviet point of view, of the attacks on Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. and goes on to consider the help Germany 
received from Roumania, Hungary and Finland. This part contains the oral evidence 
of Field-Marshall Paulus. The end of Part 6 and the whole of Part 7 is devoted to 
the Russian case, supported by detailed evidence, of the German war crimes and crimes 
against humanity (Counts 3 and 4) in Eastern Europe. This is concluded (and with 
it the case for the prosecution) in Part 8. 

The case for the defence opens in Part 8 with the case for Goering. In Part 8 is 
printed the evidence of General Bodenschatz and Field-Marshall Milch; in Part 9 
that of Kesselring, Dahlerus and Goering himself, together with Goering’s cross- 
examination. The case for Hess, begun at the very end of Part 9, is continued in 
Part 10 and followed by the defence and cross-examination of Ribbentrop. Part 10 
ends with the opening of Keitel’s defence, and Keitel’s own evidence in the witness 
box. This wiil be concluded in Part 11. 

From Part 9 onwards a new form of the table of contents has been introduced 
in an attempt to serve the same purpose as an index. This is not altogether successful, 
and it is very much to be hoped that the final volume will contain a detailed index to 
the whole series of the Proceedings. 
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Scattered through the pages of the different volumes are a number of passages 
in which the Tribunal heard arguments and gave findings on various disputes between 
Counsel for the Prosecution and Counsel for the Defence. These are of considerable 
importance for those interested in the procedure and precedents established at 
Nuremberg. The principal passages of this character are: 

Part 1. Application for the postponement of Hess's trial, pp. 294-307. 

Part 3. Tribunal’s rulings on press interviews; on counsel for the groups and 
organizations indicted; and on documentary evidence and applications for 
witnesses, pp. 1-3. 

Application for the postponement of Kaltenbrunner’s trial, pp. 223-6. 

Part 5. Hess’s application to conduct his own defence, pp. 99-106 and p. 280. 

Part 7. Defence Counsel’s application for a recess after the Prosecution’s case, 
pp. 77-86, 109-15. 

Defence Counsel’s application for witnesses and documents, pp. 245-96. 

Part 8. Arguments presented on the trial of the indicted groups and organizations, 
pp. 36-128, 165-7 (see also Part 2, pp. 439-42; Part 4, pp. 244-5). 

Defence Counsel’s application for witnesses and documents, pp. 132-227. 

Part 9. Arguments on the presentation of documentary evidence, pp. 339-62. 

Part 10. Prosecution’s views on supplementary applications for evidence, pp. 1-10. 
Tribunal’s ruling on the relevance of the Versailles Treaty, pp. 60-70. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


*THE NUREMBERG TRIAL. By R. W. Cooper. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, K.C., M.P. 1947. (Harmondsworth, New York: 
Penguin Books. 7” x 4%". 301 pp. 1s.) 

Mr. Cooper, who was the Times correspondent at the Nuremberg Trial, has set 
out to give a popular and readable account of the Trial, and to underline for the widest 
possible public the importance of the issues and principles raised at Nuremberg. In 
this he has succeeded admirably. 

The first quality of the book which must strike any reader is the easy way in 
which Mr. Cooper writes. He treats his theme as seriously as it deserves but he 
manages to keep both narrative and analysis alive all the time. After the impersonal 
record of the Nuremberg Proceedings, it is refreshing to read a personal account by a 
man who was an eye-witness of the Trial from beginning to end and who never let 
familiarity and the cynicism bred of boredom obscure his sense of the importance of 
what he saw. For the second quality of Mr. Cooper’s book is its sincerity. He was 
horrified by the crimes against humanity which were proved against the prisoners, 
and he manages, often unconsciously, to convey that sense of horror to the reader. 

After a level-headed discussion of the difficulties and doubts raised by the whole 
idea of such trials (to which Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s foreword is an excellent intro- 
duction), Mr. Cooper deals with each of the counts of the indictment in turn. The 
complicated history of events leading up to the war is given in a lucid summary of 
under forty pages, well illustrated by quotations from the documents. Two chapters 
follow on war crimes and crimes against humanity which are all the more telling for 
the restraint and lack of sensationalism with which they are written. This part, the 
first half of the book, is the more successful. The second half is less clear in its ar- 
rangement, and more arbitrary in its selection. For instance, the chapter on the 
July 20th Plot and the earlier conspiracies against Hitler is interesting but does not 
seem to fit into the plan of the rest of the book. Again, the chapter on Goering’s 
defence is well done, but the sections dealing with the other defendants are scrappy 
and at times disjointed. 

None the less Mr. Cooper’s book is an admirable attempt at a most difficult job. 
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His judgments are sensible, fair and never strained; and his book, despite the depress- 
ing familiarity of much of the material, is always readable. It isa book which deserves 
the widest possible circulation and which is to be warmly commended to all who are 
engaged in teaching international relations. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


*En DaG 1 NuRNBERG. Introduktion till ett vittnesmal. By Hugo Lindberg. 1946. 
(Stockholm: Wahlstrém and Widstrand. 834” x 5%”. 85 pp. Kr. 3.) 


Huco LINDBERG, a well-known Swedish barrister, attended the Trial at Nurem- 
berg and this small book is written especially for the enlightenment of those of M. 
Lindberg’s countrymen who remained inclined to regard all reports of Nazi atrocities 
as ‘‘Greuelpropaganda.” After a brief exposition of the fundamental laws which 
governed the Trial, M. Lindberg quotes Hitler’s address to the German High 
Command of August 22, 1939, as typical of his ruthless policy. The remainder of the 
book is entirely devoted to the evidence of Rudolf Hoess, the Commander of Ausch- 
witz concentration camp, as Hoess’ statements reveal to M. Lindberg’s mind ‘‘the 
typical German readiness to trust blindly in, and obey authority without question, 
to submit to the will of a leader, a Fiihrer, be his name Bismarck, Wilhelm or Hitler. 
Rudolf Hoess sends millions of human beings to the gas chambers and defends himself 
with the argument that he had been ordered to do so by the Herr Reichsfiihrer’’ (p. 50). 
The whole of Hoess’ evidence is given verbatim and the book virtually ends there, 
except for a short reference to Hans Frank’s confession and his words, ‘‘a thousand 
years must pass before Germany can hope to have atoned for her crime” (p. 85). 


A. H. Hicks 


*ENCYCLOPEDIE POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DU MONDE. Politique Intérieure et 

Extérieure de la France et des Grandes Nations. By J. J. Chevallier, R. David, 

A. de Laubadére, Professeurs des Facultés de Droit, etc. Tome Premier: La 

France; Tome Second: Le Monde. 1946, (Paris: Editions de l’Encyclopédie 

de l’Empire Francais. 9! X 534”. Tome I, 273 pp. Tome II, 279 pp. 

2 vols. Frs. 300.) 

Tuts work is a French version of what Mr. Shaw would call “‘everybody’s Inter- 
national What’s What” or Mr. Gollancz ‘The Intelligent Man’s Guide to French and 
International Politics.’’ Some twenty-five French scholars and public officials have 
collaborated in its production. Its general scheme is to present, in one volume, a 
concise survey of comparative political theory and practice, and an up-to-date 
analysis and description of modern French constitutional, political and economic 
affairs; in a second volume, a corresponding survey of international relations and law 
and a study of French foreign policy and the political systems of the major Powers 
with which France must co-operate in trade and policy. It is, therefore, an ambitious 
project, and inevitably many of the matters with which it attempts to deal are dis- 
missed in very summary and inadequate fashion. Doctrines d’inspiration chrétienne 
are dismissed in less than four pages, and the United States in twenty. Even so, the 
general reader may well find it a useful work of speedy reference for facts and figures 
about the modern world, and it may serve as a sort of French Whitaker's Almanack 
of this limited range. 

It is because of the mass of information it contains about modern France that it 
will prove most useful. Most valuable of all are those sections of the first volume 
which collect figures about French population, economic resources and other social 
data which are not normally very easy to come by. M. Goguel’s chapters on French 
political parties are also a mine of important information. The work often suffers 
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from having been completed before the final draft of the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic was adopted, and the contributors were forced to speculate about matters 
now settled. But the work as a whole is good enough to be worth republishing later 
in revised and still more up-to-date form. 

Daviv THOMSON 


*REPORT FROM SPAIN. By Emmet John Hughes. 1947. (New York: Henry Holt. 

8” x 5%". 323 pp. Index. $3.00.) 

Mr. HuGHEs was attached to the United States Embassy in Madrid, first as 
Press Attaché, then with an additional assignment to Military Intelligence, from 
August 1942 to May 1946. His Report is not journalism, nor the history of a mission, 
It is a penetrating, objective and, because objective, devastating analysis of the 
Franco régime, of its component and often conflicting elements, and of the apparatus 
of police terror and censorship by which it maintains itself in power. It is not a 
complete report. Mr. Hughes is not concerned with the actual structure of govern- 
ment evolved by the régime and its efficiency or inefficiency, nor with economics, 
though these cannot be held wholly irrelevant to his main purpose. That purpose is 
to spot-light the régime as a challenge to the post-war world, to study the problems 
involved in getting rid of it, and to prick the conscience of the Western democracies, 
whose professions of policy in the matter, when equated to the steps taken to imple- 
ment them, come perilously near to an indictment either of cynicism, or of incompe- 
tence, or of both. The mere narrative suffices for the first, though the author’s deep 
concern with the issues involved causes his pages to glow with moral indignation. If 
the Western democracies still have a conscience, and this book is read and pondered 
as it deserves to be, his third objective will also be secured. Criticism meantime will 
address itself more specifically to the second. Mr. Hughes holds it “absolutely 
certain’”’ (p. 291) that the Spanish Government could not survive economic sanctions 
for longer than a few months. His analysis, to the present writer, fails however to 
distinguish adequately between Franco and Falange as symptoms and the underlying 
realities—Army, Church, political immaturity—which raised them to office. The first 
dictator fell in 1930, and was followed by the Second Republic, because for once the 
Army stood aside. There are strong reasons why the Army is not likely to play that 
role again, and no solution that leaves the Army the arbiter of Spain’s political destinies 
is a serious solution for the country’s woes. 

This notwithstanding, Report from Spain is by far the most revealing and most 
responsible book on Falangist Spain that has come our way since 1939. Its closing 
chapter, entitled ‘“The End of the Beginning,” has a profound significance for every 
democrat who admits his quota of individual responsibility in a world where ‘‘de- 
mocracy’s battle for existence is never completely won” (p. 306). 


WILLiAM C. ATKINSON 


*GERMANY’S UNDERGROUND. By Allen Welsh Dulles. 1947. (New York, London: 
Macmillan. 814” 5%". viii +207 pp. Index. $3.00. 15s.) 

BERLIN UNDERGROUND 1938-1945. By Ruth Andreas-Friedrich. Translated by 
Barrows Mussey. With an introductory note by Joel Sayre. 1947. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 84” x 5%”. xiv +312 pp. $3.00.) 

Mr. DUuLLEs worked in Switzerland for the Office of Strategic Services from 
1942 until the end of the war and was, therefore, in a position to know a great deal 
about the development of anti-Nazi movements inside Germany; indeed he early 
established and maintained contact with them. His book is a careful and generous 
description of their history and composition; generous because, as its title indicates, 
Mr. Dulles is inclined to present the various opposition groups as a coherent expression 
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of resistance to Hitler-—which, in fact, was hardly the case. Amongst the bulk of 
Germany’s millions the highest level of opposition reached was apathy. 

This account of the history of the opposition groups among the generals, in the 
Abwehr and in political and intellectual circles follows fairly closely that of H. B. 
Gisevius (cf. pp. 79, 175-194). Gisevius, however, is not always a reliable witness, as 
appears from the crudities of judgment and the self-justifications of his own book 
Bis zum Bittern Ende. Mr. Dulles feels strongly that the Western Allies should have 
given more assistance to the German opposition groups; but his own efforts to per- 
suade them to do so were ignored (pp. 140 ff.). It is now well known that the main 
divergencies amongst the opposition leaders themselves arose through diametrically 
opposed views on Germany’s Eastern and Western enemies; one of the reasons for 
Count von Stauffenberg’s impulsive and contradictory behaviour on July 20, 1944, 
was his mistrust of and contempt for the “Westernizers’’ as well as the generals. 
Mr. Dulles rather glosses over the influence exercised on Stauffenberg by Fritz von 
der Schulenburg, though he does emphasize the fact that “he (Stauffenberg) was one 
of those who were attracted by the resurgence of the East, and believed liberalism 
to be decadent and the adjective ‘Western’ a synonym for ‘bourgeois’ ’’ (p. 170). 

Two of Mr. Dulles’ more general judgments provide food for thought: he is 
sceptical about the wisdom of the wholesale bombing of cities as opposed to definite 
strategic objectives by the western Allies (pp. 168-9); he also argues from a sturdy 
distrust of totalitarian methods that champions of the “efficiency” of dictatorships 
should note that in the Fiihrer’s Germany the four highest ranking men of the intelli- 
gence service and scores of their subordinates had to be executed for treason (p. 80). 


Mrs. Andreas-Friedrich was bound to take a more parochial view of the war 
situation than Mr. Dulles. It is difficult to criticize the personal reminiscences of 
anyone so obviously warm-hearted and sensitive as she is, for, although her heart is 
in the right place, she has nothing of any political significance to communicate. 
Nevertheless, her book shows that there were Germans under Hitler who dared to 
practise charity towards his victims. It stands, too, as a serious warning that goodwill 
is not enough. Mrs. Andreas-Friedrich’s little band of bohemians and intellectuals 
accidentally touched the fringes of the Kreisau circle; they knew at once too much 
and too little of the work and origins of the opposition groups, taking far too much on 
trust, as, for instance, that Admiral Canaris worked actively for the downfall of 
Hitler through Helmuth von Moltke (p. 82), or that Colonel-General Hoeppner was 
an entirely disinterested opponent of the régime (pp. 160-61). 

This book is full of authentic but entirely subjective observation of individual 
lives and individual opposition inside Hitler’s Berlin; but it is woefully lacking in 
any objective conception of the nature of the beast. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


BERLIN TwILicut. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Byford-Jones. 1947. (London, New 
York, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town: Hutchinson. 9%” x6”. 192 pp. 
Illus. 18s.) 

Tuis book falls into the same category of books about Germany as Victor 
Gollancz’s In Darkest Germany. It is not written with the fluency and moral fervour 
of Mr. Gollancz’s book. But it has in common with it a painstaking effort on the part 
of the author to discover how the Germans live and what they think. He clearly 
devoted nearly all his time as an officer in Germany to this task. As a result, he is 
able to fill the first and most valuable half of his book, called “Meeting the People,” 
with authentic direct reports of his conversations with Germans of all kinds. 

Colonel Byford-Jones then turns to an ‘Inquest on Hitler.” In the forty pages 
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which he devotes to this fascinating subject, he inevitably cannot compete with Mr. 
Trevor-Roper’s recent Last Days of Hitler—a much fuller and more authoritative 
account. But for those who have not read that longer book, Colonel Byford-Jones 
provides a sufficiently complete picture of those few incredible Wagnerian days. 

Throughout this book, the author tries to sort out the facts and leaves the con- 
clusions to be drawn by the reader. He avoids comment on Allied policies in Germany 
and devotes all his attention to the defeated and disintegrating country. The result 
is a useful and authentic part-answer to the ever-recurring question: What do the 
Germans think? 


ANNE WHYTE 


THE GRACE OF Gop AND GERMAN GuILT. By Heinrich Vogel, Professor of Theology, 
Berlin University. Translated and with an introduction by the Rev. W. A. 
Whitehouse, Chaplain at Mansfield College, Oxford. 1947. (London: S.C.M. 
Press. 434" X 714. 56 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

To those who would value a brief statement of what the best Lutheran thinkers 
are saying to their own people about the guilt of the past and the outlook for the 
future, these three sermons of the Professor of Theology in Berlin University can be 
unreservedly commended. Here is a man deeply conscious that he must speak of 
hope to a people tempted to despair, yet acutely aware that the defeat of Germany 
must first be accepted as the judgment of God upon her guilt. His hearers are not 
allowed to escape their personal as well as their corporate responsibility, and re- 
sponsibility before God. Only before the judgment seat of Him with whom alone 
there is grace can any ray of hope-be found. “Salvation means judgment accepted”; 
that is the heart of all three addresses. That it should be said in 1945 to the Con- 
fessional Synod of Brandenburg is not surprising; that it should be said with equal 
emphasis at the re-opening of Berlin University means much. 


D. E. W. Harrison 


Um DEvutscHLANDs ZuKUNFT. By Hans Zbinden. 1947. (Zurich: Artemis Verlag. 

4%" X 7K%". 79 pp. Swiss Frs. 3.60.) 

Tuts book contains the reflections of a Swiss on some contemporary German 
problems. He is particularly interested in the ethical and educational aspects of 
German reconstruction, and regards these as more fundamental than the economic 
aspect. Political problems are discussed only cursorily and the practical difficulties 
of the federal system recommended are ignored. 

On the cultural side the author makes some interesting points about the necessary 
slowness of the re-educational process and the need to help the minority of Germans 
capable of taking part in it. His experience seems to be mainly of the American 
zone and he deals sympathetically with the difficulties of Allied administrators in 
their contradictory dual role of educators in democrary and army of occupation. 
Without containing anything new, this book has some interest in showing the feeling 
of responsibility among German-speaking Swiss towards a country many of whose 
cultural traditions they share. 


J. B. Jott 


I.G.FaRBEN. By Richard Sasuly. Preface by Senator Claude Pepper. 1947. 
(New York: Boni and Gaer. 8%” X 54%”. x +312 pp. Biblio. Index. $3.00.) 
THE ramifications of I. G. Farbenindustrie, Germany’s biggest trust (it controlled 

380 German and over 500 foreign firms) have been dealt with in several books and 

official examinations in the United States. Wendell Burge, Assistant Attorney 
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General, Borkin and Welsh (Germany's Master Plan),1 Corwin Edwards and others 
have revealed many particulars. The present work amplifies their findings which 
fully justify the indictment of the organization and several of its directors as major 
promotors of aggressive war. It is being broken up by the Allies but unless watched 
persistently it is likely to rise phoenix-like from the ashes and to renew preparations 
for an economic struggle which may in time lead to actual war. Only 13 per cent of 
its factories in Germany were destroyed by bombing while in other countries, by 
skilful camouflage and nominal transfer of ownership to foreign nationals, especiall-’ 
in the United States and Switzerland, large parts of its subsidiaries are still in beiu; 
While the German heads of I.G. are on trial at Nuremberg “I.G. Leaders in the 
U.S.A., including men implicated in direct military intelligence operations against 
their adopted country, sat out the war... safe comfortable and still eminently re- 
spectable.”” There is a useful bibliographical list of references, and appendices ‘on 
cartels and on the United States Congress (Kilgore) Committee Report on I.G. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


*Empty BaLtcony. By Piero Saporiti. Translated by D. F. L. Brown. 1947, 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 128 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE balcony of the Palazzo Venezia, from which Mussolini was wont to emit 
his “historic pronouncements,” had been empty for four years by the time Signor 
Saporiti’s book came out. Judging from the preface, the text was completed within 
seven months of Mussolini’s execution which formed the final act in the drama. 
The time-lag has been unkind to the writer, for in the meantime official records have 
either been published or have become more readily accessible, and it is already possible 
to view the events he relates in some degree of historical perspective. Signor Saporiti, 
however, had to base his narrative on contemporary evidence, whether documentary 
or verbal, of very unequal value, some of which will stand the test of time, while some 
will be superseded as more authentic records become available. 

The story of the downfall of facism is itself so dramatic as to grip the reader’s 
attention from first to last, and in this sense Signor Saporiti, who is a journalist, does 
it full justice. It is unfortunate that in claiming to “present the documents in the 
case” (p. 7) he should have aroused expectations of scholarly treatment which, given 
the book’s limitations and some inaccuracies, he fails to fulfil. 


MuRIEL GRINDROD 


*HITLER E MusSSOLINI: LETTERE E DOCUMENTI. Introduction by Vittorio Zincone. 
1946. (Milan: Rizzoli Editore. 8%” X54". xxiv +219 pp. Illus. 300 dire.) 
THE editor of this volume guarantees that he has been able to verify the accuracy 

of most of the texts he prints from the original documents, and that the book contains 

nearly all the correspondence that passed between Mussolini and Hitler from 1939 

until the collapse of fascism. Relevant minutes on telephone conversations, diplo- 

matic exchanges and domestic military discussions (such as the planning of the 
attack on the Greeks) are also included. Finally he has added minutes of the icy 

Italo-German discussions after the Badoglio régime took over. The book is provided 

with a careful introduction and explanatory footnotes. It is well illustrated with 

photographs of the protagonists. 

Neither Hitler nor Mussolini were good letter writers according to the elegant 
standards of the past, but all their peculiarities and weaknesses are fascinating. Some 
striking points are Mussolini’s obvious humiliation because he could not join in the 


(New York, Duell, 19438). 
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war at the beginning, Hitler’s expression of the shock the Germans got when they 
realized the immensity of Russian war preparations in the first week of their attack, 
and the grotesque military discussions amongst the Italian leaders preparing the 
surprise attack on Greece. Mussolini appears to have been remarkably ignorant of 
military equipment, and when he referred to details the details were often significantly 
inaccurate. Some of the points he raised with the Fiihrer seem pathetically trivial 
in the light of the standards of technical production developed by the major belliger- 
¢nts in the course of the war. If Italy became less and less useful to Hitler as time 
amssed, the latter retained his respect for Mussolini to the extent of writing him long 
accounts of progress and receiving Mussolini’s tours d’horizon and reviews of world 
policy and prospects. And Mussolini answered an enquiry of the Fiihrer’s about his 
health (Spring 1943): “I consider the worst crisis is over. I think it is all due to 
the nervous tension of this recent time... But it does not worry me. Little personal 
infirmities are insignificant episodes compared with the infirmities the demo- 
plutocracies and Judaism have inflicted on the human race, infirmities that fire and 
steel will cure.’’ One sees that their intimacy never got beyond the formalities of 
conventional Axis style. 


BERNARD WALL 


A 


*Itaty. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
- University Press. The World Today Series. 74%” X 4%". 160 pp. Illus. 
Index. Maps. 5s.) 


GENERAL books about Italy which are free from bias have been hard to come by 
for the last twenty years. Fascism evoked an automatic reaction either “for’’ or 
“against,” alike in Italian and in non-Italian students of affairs, and so, almost in- 
variably, in any work on contemporary Italy the writer’s initial standpoint had in 
varying degrees to be taken into account. It is therefore both enlightening and 
extremely refreshing to find in Miss Wiskemann’s little book—the first general survey 
of Italy to appear in Great Britain since the war—an attempt to view the fascist 
régime with a sense of proportion, not as an isolated phenomencn, but within the much 
larger framework of history, political and economic development, art and literature, 
which all go to make up Italian life. 

Miss Wiskemann strikes this note of proportion in her first paragraph in insisting 
on “‘the tremendous scale and pace of Italian history.” Historically speaking, no 
break with the past is ever sudden or complete, and Miss Wiskemann helps her readers 
to realize how fascism, far from emerging suddenly with the March on Rome and 
collapsing equally suddenly on July 25, 1943, evolved over a long period from many 
complex factors and leaves behind it influences which cannot be expected to disappear 
overnight. Perhaps the fullest and most interesting chapter is that dealing with the 
“second Risorgimento,” the Italian resistance to fascism and Nazi Germany, which, 
besides containing much information not widely known to English readers, succeeds 
in conveying something of the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of that period which 
brought out the finest things in the Italian character. 


MuRIEL GRINDROD 


L’EcROULEMENT D’UNE DICTATURE. Choses vues en Italie durant la guerre 1940-1945. 
By Willy Sperco. 1946. (Paris: Hachette. 9” * 5%”. 292 pp. Frs. 200.) 
It would be more accurate to describe this book as an account of things heard 
and read rather than things seen in Italy during the war. For the author witnessed 
no startling events. He has simply strung together a few common experiences with 
extracts from the avalanche of memoirs with which the Italian Press was flooded as 
soon as it was liberated; he also quotes freely from the series of articles in the Corriere 
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della Sera in the summer of 1944 in which Mussolini set out to justify himself and which 
were shortly afterwards published in Milan as a book entitled J/ tempo del bastone e 
della carota. The result is a fairly informative general account of the period, modified 
by a number of minor inaccuracies; Signor Sperco has not had access to the un- 
published official material, but his book avoids many misstatements of which other 
writers on the subject have been guilty. 

After an interesting and probably exact description of the meeting between 
Hitler and Mussolini at Klessheim in April 1943, Signor Sperco provides a well- 
chosen collection of anti-fascist storiette of the time, from that of the journalist who 
indignantly asked the actress who expressed enthusiasm for the Nazi-fascist cause 
whether she was speaking to him or merely telephoning, to the question of the differ- 
ence between the old stamps and those with Hitler and Mussolini represented upon 
them; the answer was that you licked the backs of the old ones but you spat on the 
faces of the new. 

To those who have had reason to follow the last few years of Italian history 
Signor Sperco’s narrative will be fairly familiar, but he publishes an interesting and 
little known speech of Badoglio to his officers in Septesiber 1943, in which the Marshal 
abused above all the corruption of the fascist régime which had just collapsed. 


ELIZABETH _WISKEMANN 


*CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Six STUDIES IN RECONSTRUCTION. By Shiela Grant Duff, John 
Parker, M.P., James Callaghan, M.P., Carol Johnson. 1947. (London: The 


Fabian Society and George Allen and Unwin. 8%” X 5%". 66 pp. Maps. 
Tables. 2s. 6d.) 


S1x informative, and not too critical, points of view on various aspects of the 
new Czechoslovakia are here given. The Czechs have adopted a new foreign policy 
and realize they can no longer play anything like the role in Europe which they did 
between the wars. The ‘National Front” is a sort of arbitration board between the 
Government and Parliament and is an extremely important new feature. Nation- 
alization has been carried out quickly and was in some respects a by-product of confis- 
cation. The trend towards the East is very evident throughout. 


by 


*THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF THE DANUBIAN StaTEs. A Study in Economic Nation- 
alism. By Frederick Hertz. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 8” x 5%". 
223 pp. Tables. 15s.) 


Mr. HErtTz has produced a useful book, if only because it collects within a few 
pages a great deal of statistical information not otherwise easily available to the 
English reader. But the book is not really what its author says it is; it is not a “study 
in economic nationalism.” It is merely an attempt to compare the rates at which 
national incomes, real wages, profits, the formation of new capital, etc., were increasing 
or decreasing in the Danubian countries before and after the first world war. His 
conclusions are that they were, in most cases, increasing rapidly in the ten years up 
to 1913, and were either decreasing or else increasing very slowly in the period between 
the two world wars. Now these facts, which, in a general way, seem to me incontest- 
able (though Mr. Hertz’s detailed estimates are not), are obviously in part the effects 
of the division of a large free-trade area into a number of small protectionist States. 
Mr. Hertz does not, however, attempt to estimate the importance of this factor as 


compared with others, and he ought not, therefore, to describe his book as a study 
in economic nationalism. 


1(Verona, Mondadori, 1944). 
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Mr. Hertz knows more about Austria than about the other Danubian States, 
and his estimates are, in her case, probably much nearer the truth. He is also fairly 
convincing about Czechoslovakia, whose experts have often exaggerated their 
country’s progress. About Hungary, Mr. Hertz’s estimates and arguments appear 
less convincing. As for Roumania and Yugoslavia, he has so little to say about them 
and reliable statistics are so scarce that he would have been wiser to say nothing. 
But take it all in all, Mr. Hertz’s book is a good one, a valuable corrective to the 
official boastings of Governments and, in any case, much closer to the truth. 


JoHN PLAMENATZ 


*THE BaLKAN States. An Introduction to their History. By George E. Mylonas, 
Professor of History of Art and Archaeology, Washington University. 1947. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press. 934” X 6”. xii + 239 pp. Index. Maps. 
$3.00.) 


IN spite of its title, this is not a history but a polemic, designed to prove that the 
Greeks are always right and their neighbours, particularly the Bulgarians, are always 
wrong. The author starts with the advantage of being able to read at least Greek 
sources in the original, and appears also to have drawn extensively on secondary 
works in English, French and German; but his methods are purely selective and his 
bias so exceedingly pronounced as to deprive his work of any title to rank as a safe 
guide to any part of his subject-matter whatever. It can be useful only as a check 
on similar publications from other sides. The best chapter is that on the Balkan 
Alliance and the Balkan Wars, but the value of these pages also would have been 
greatly enhanced by far fuller citation of authorities and by frank and clear statement 
of the issues. Thus on page 101, the author writes that “‘even before Bulgaria and 
Serbia became involved in territorial differences, and on October 15, 1912, the Greeks 
submitted a plan for the partition of the acquired territory”; and suggests that 
Bulgaria by rejecting this proposal out of greed, was solely responsible for the trouble 
which followed. 

A serious historian would (a) have given his authority for his statements and 
(b) told us in what the Greek offer consisted. If the offer was a reasonable one, then 
the thesis of Bulgaria’s guilt in rejecting it is proved. If it was not reasonable, then 
the guilt (on this point) should not be suggested. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 


*THe GREEK DiteMMA. War and Aftermath. By William Hardy McNeili. 1947. 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott. London: Victor Gollancz. 734” x 5”. 
240 pp. Index. $3.50. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. McNEILL was in Greece from November 1944 till June 1946, as American 
Assistant Military Attaché, and had many opportunities for observation of which 
he manifestly took advantage. He is in many ways a good observer; he has much 
of interest to say about personalities in Greek politics, and many shrewd and just 
criticisms of British policy in Greece and of their attitude towards the Greeks, par- 
ticularly towards the troops in Egypt. But he never goes very deep; and he does 
not add much that is new—partly, I suspect, because he did not know Greece before 
the war—and makes a good many mistakes about the past (he seems to think that 
Greece had an aristocratic society and government on the old English model), and 
is often superficial (British capital invested in Greece means economic bondage). 
Three-quarters of the way through the book there is a page about the wonderful 
capitalist Bodossakis, who supports financially all parties and ministers, who makes 
fortunes out of munitions, who pulls the strings by which cabinets dance, whose 
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“influence and power has played a real part in the history of Greece during the past 
twenty-five years’’; but he at once disappears from the narrative and Greek history 
_goes on without him, as it had before. It is difficult to see why Greek territorial 
claims should at once be dismissed as extensive and unjustified. 

For all that, the book should be read by all interested in its subject. It adds 
another stone to the structure. Interestingly, a presumably eye-witness account of 
the shooting in Athens on December 3, 1944, differs from other eye-witness accounts 
of equally impartial persons. 


A. W. GomME 


*POLAND IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 1939-1945. Volume I. British Guarantees 
to Poland to the Atlantic Charter (March 1939-August 1941). Compiled and 
edited by Waclaw Jedrzejewicz, Director, Jozef Pilsudski Institute of America, 
with the assistance of Pauline C. Ramsey. 1946. (New York: Jozef Pilsudski 
Institute of America for Research in the Modern History of Poland. 8%” x 534”. 
xxix + 496 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

THE main source of this compilation is furnished by the official stenographic 
reports of the sessions of the House of Commons and the House of Lords. All ma- 
terial concerning Poland has been presented in full. To this was added the text of 
treaties, articles or documents mentioned in debate with explanatory notes and 
references by the editor. The present volume is the first of three and deals with 
events from the origin of the war in Poland to the signing of the Atlantic Charter. 
The editor expresses his own ideas and attitude to the matter dealt with in an im- 
portant preface. 

The book is of great interest for its documentary material and the concentrated 
and lively description of events which rise from it. To select one subject—that of 
Poland with its background of the political structure of Europe and the validity of 
treaties—and to display it on so brilliant a stage as the British Parliament, makes 
not only accessible, but vivid and dramatic for the ordinary reader, scenes which are 
usually buried in documents and dim in the memories of those who participated in 
them. We look forward to the future volumes of this important work. 


A. BrucE BoswELL 


LA POLITIQUE POLONAISE ENTRE LES DEUX GUERRES. Un Aspect du Probléme 
Européen. By Adam Charles Rosé, Ancien Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat a l’Industrie 
en Pologne. Préface de Maurice Bourquin. 1944. (Neuchatel: Editions de la 
Baconniére. L’Evolution du Monde et des Idées. 734” X54”. 207 pp. 
Swiss Frs. 6.00.) 

Books on modern Poland may be divided into three groups—those written during 
the period of Nazi-communist agreement, those written during the period of military 
co-operation with the U.S.S.R. and those written during the period of growing dis- 
illusionment among the’ Allies. The work of M. Rosé belongs to the middle period 
and expresses its hope for a co-operative reinstatement of Poland by the Allies. In 
this respect it is out of date. But it is none the less a valuable discussion of the 
problem of Poland, treating its foreign politics, its constitutional problem and its 
economic and social structure with impartiality and historical knowledge, and quite 
rightly emphasizing the important part played by the results of a century of servitude 
in the frustration of the attempt to achieve ‘“‘disciplined democracy.” 

Two criticisms may be made. First, there is no index. Secondly, it is not true 
to say that pre-Partition Poland failed to reform the old régime. The efforts culmi- 
nating in the reforms of May 3, 1791, cannot be ignored. 

A. BrucE BoswELL 
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*PoLOGNE ET RussiE. By Edouard Krakowski. 1946. (Paris: Robert Laffont. 
9” x 5%". 468 pp. Biblio. Frs. 245.) 


Tuis book is stimulating to read, and at the same time exasperating. It brings 
together the results of years of study and reflection on the whole problem of peace 
in Europe, and compels admiration by its undercurrent of faith in the sense and 
goodwill of mankind; but it gives no guidance, save by implication, as to the ways 
and means of achieving a settlement in a world of power politics. The author has 
written before on many themes—from neo-Platonism to Bergson, and from Polish 
Romanticism to the mission of France. In his introduction he cites Tocqueville on 
the respective merits of the United States and Tsarist Russia, and Wendell Willkie 
on his discoveries in Yakutsk—all of it with his mind on Europe and on the future of 
Poland—more precisely on the relations of Poland and Russia, as the key to European 
peace. He would like, as we all should, to see these regulated without the loss to 
either of the spiritual values on which national life is founded. One of his heroes is 
Adam Czartoryski, and he devotes a suggestive chapter to the realities behind the 
Eastern Question (as it was called in the nineteenth century), which has now re- 
appeared in a somewhat new form. But there is not a word about Polish-Russian 
relations since 1919, when an opportunity was offered for the first time in centuries 
for neighbour Slav nations to work together more or less on equal terms. He sees 
throughout two worlds in conflict with one another, and rightly: and this makes one 
wonder how he could speak (on p. 456) of ‘‘a common ideal of civilization.” Is it 
true, as he goes on, that Soviet Russia, following in the footsteps of Peter the Great, 
is turning toward “‘its true tradition which is western and liberal’? In general one fears 
that the romanticist in M. Krakowski has got the upper hand: Jan Kollar’s clarion 
call of 1824, quoted on page 457, is hardly more helpful today than it was then. 
May one add that a book of this kind suffers terribly from the lack of an index? 


W. J. Rose 


*BIDRAG TILL FORSVARSBEREDSKAPENS HISTORIA. Papper pa bordet. By Gustaf 
Lindgren. 1947. (Stockholm: Seelig & Co. 84” X 5%". 58 pp. Kr. 1. 
2s. 6d.) 

Captain GustaF LINDGREN, an officer in the Reserve, was sentenced to four 
days’ arrest and dismissed from the service as the result of a personal letter to the 
Swedish Minister of Defence in which he criticized Swedish fortifications on the 
Norwegian frontier. This book is his defence and a spirited attack on Swedish defence 
policy in general. That there were grounds for Captain Lindgren’s criticism o 
Sweden's general lack of preparedness in 1940 is no longer denied in Sweden. But 
perhaps M. Lindgren was not very tactful and had to pay the price for what was 
then merely described as a breach of discipline. The book may be of some interest 
to military students; for the ordinary layman it is somewhat too technical. 


A. H. Hicks 


U.S.S.R. 


*Tue History OF THE CIviL WaR IN THE U.S.S.R. Volume Two. The Great Prole- 
tarian Revolution, October-November, 1917. Edited by M. Gorky, M. Molotov, 
K. Voroshilov, S. Kirov, Z. Zhdanov and J. Stalin. Translated by J. Fineberg. 
1942. (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing Co.) 1947. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 814” < 6”. 651 pp. Chronology. Illus. Index. 15s.) 
Tuts English edition of the second volume of the Soviet History of the Civil War 
was printed in the U.S.S.R. Its authors include the Party Propaganda Secretary 
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and the editor of Pravda, and it may be regarded as the official history, particularly 
in its account of the role of the Party and of Lenin and Stalin in the insurrection. 

It is unlikely that an independent investigator will ever have access to all the 
available documents concerning the history of the Revolution, including the earliest 
editions of the proceedings of the Central Committee of the Party, or the number 241 
of Pravda, in which Stalin said that all the practical organization of the insurrection 
was conducted under Trotsky’s immediate leadership. Readers who ask for such 
material in the Lenin Library are apt to find that it is “rebinding.” 

The impartial reader is therefore bound to pay perhaps more attention than he 
might wish to this history which differs so flagrantly from earlier witnesses in omitting, 
for example, all mention of Trotsky as president of the Petrograd Soviet, or as 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. There is no falsification here, only omission. It is 
not possible to discover from the official history who was the president of the Petro- 
grad Soviet when it first became Bolshevik, or who was the first Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Yet when one makes comparison with Trotsky’s own history, or that of W. H. 
Chamberlin, one is struck by the great degree of correspondence between them. All 
the authors agree, for example, about the part played throughout by Zinoviev and 
Kamenev. They all agree on a number of voting figures selected as samples, and they 
all agree in detail on the feebleness of the Provisional Government and the remarkable 
spread of spontaneous organization and revolutionary mood among the workers in 
the period September-October. In the official version, however, there is only implied 
reference to the disagreements between Lenin and the rest of the Central Committee; 
the part played by Stalin is much exaggerated compared with the accounts of earlier 
observers; and the impression of a central confident organization of the insurrection, 
with no detail forgotten, is much stronger than in earlier accounts. It is several times 
alleged that Trotsky ‘‘secretly’’ opposed the insurrection, but no such illustrations 
of his attitude are quoted, such as there are for Stalin, Lenin and some others. 

One cannot reject this history, but it would be a labour of months, even with 
the limited materials at hand, to make an estimate of its accuracy in every detail. 
Trotsky is somewhat superior as a writer, but the official writers have their own 
vigour. Their omissions, however, are maddening, and not merely in the case of 
Trotsky. Yet on rereading his own history one wonders how far it can be called 
“Trotskyite,” except for the weight given to Trotsky personally; the similarities in 
other respects are repeatedly striking. 

PLES: 


THE REAL Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. Translated from the Russian by 
Joseph Shaplen. 1947. (London: Hollis and Carter. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 834” X 5%”. viii + 302 pp. Index. 18s.) 

*RUSSIA AND THE RussIANs. By Edward Crankshaw. 1947. (London: Macmillan. 
73%" X 5%". 256 pp. 9s. 6d.) 


Tuis revised English reprint of Dr. Dallin's book, originally published in America 
in 1944, stands out among the all too numerous pieces of Soviet-Russian ¢trivialia as a 
most useful contribution to knowledge of the Soviet Union. The English publishers 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise in making the book more easily available 
than hitherto in Great Britain. It makes no claim to being encyclopaedic but concen- 
trates on certain characteristic features of the Soviet system and institutions. Within 
these limits, Dr. Dallin has done an excellent job, assembling all the relevant factual 
detail and analysing it with sagacity and perspective. I know of no better summary 
in English of the stresses and strains and over-all development within the ali-Union 
Communist Party, of the Soviet forced labour system (an important if elusive subject 
which few writers have hitherto tackled with any success) or of Stalin’s new religious 
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policy than is given in this book. Though the approach is scholarly and factual, the 
material is so well presented that the book can be equally recommended to the general 
reader and the student. 

As a result of his long study of Soviet affairs, Dr. Dallin has come to some basic 
conclusions about the Soviet system and about present trends in Soviet policy but 
his book is mercifully free from airy speculation. He believes that a real and durable 
solution of the increasing international tensions can only come as the result of an 
internal transformation in Russia, and therefore that it must come from Russia: ‘‘no 
other solution would be stable. Unless the political system in Russia undergoes 
fundamental changes, the ups and downs in the relationships of the Powers will 
continue and the trend towards a new war will become stronger’”’ (p. vii). Unfortu- 
nately, with all too much justification, Dr. Dallin castigates the ‘‘phoney”’ interpre- 
tations of Soviet ‘‘zig-zags’”’ of policy and stresses the necessity for all concerned 
with policy making toward the Soviet Union to study the general concepts dominating 
Soviet activity at home “‘so as to avoid the naive and dangerous mistakes which have 
occurred so frequently during the last years.” For in truth, simple ignorance of the 
dynamics of Soviet power and of the Marxist mind is ultimately responsible for much 
of the catastrophic wishful thinking about the Soviet Union of which the fateful 
Yalta Agreement is typical. 

Though I substantially agree with the main theses of Dr. Dallin’s work, several 
points may be respectfully queried. Thus, without better evidence than is here, it is 
impossible, for example, to accept his statement that most government employees 
were never militantly anti-religious, were always very cool towards the Comintern 
and generally luke-warm towards the Communist Party. This seems sheer guess 
work in view of the virtual impossibility under Soviet conditions of investigating 
such matters. At no time during the war, in the reviewer’s recollection, did the Soviet 
Press give prominence (as implied by Dr. Dallin) to the prevalence in the Soviet 
Union of anti-Soviet sentiment (pp. 207-8); one would also like to know the source 
of the statement that after the first German air-raids on Russia on the night of June 
22, 1941, ‘“‘the Government ordered many arrests, which were carried out in ac- 
cordance with previously prepared lists’ (p. 205). Finally, the soberly serious 
character of this work, is ill conveyed by the title. 


This latest book of Mr. Crankshaw is in sharp contrast to Dr. Dallin’s work. It 
is impressionistic where Dr. Dallin is precise, evocative and emotional in approach 
rather than factual. This method does not succeed for all the purposes of the book, 
but it can be successful where atmosphere is more important than facts. Thus Mr. 
Crankshaw has painted the grimness of Archangel and its inhabitants and the vastness 
of the Steppe country in forceful vivid phrases which remain sharply imprinted on 
the reader’s imagination. On the other hand, it breaks down lamentably in dealing 
with historical or political analysis for which a sound factual groundwork is required. 
Thus, we are told “the Tzar of all-Russia abdicated in favour of his son Michael 
Romanov” (p. 107), a sentence containing two irritating historical blunders which 
might have been avoided with a little care. The head of the Soviet Secret police, 
long responsible for all the N.K.V.D. concentration camp horrors, is described, with 
what justification we know not, as ‘the impersonal and gentle Mr. Beria . . .”" (p. 125). 
Apart from historical slips, there are many other indications of haste and improvisation 
in this book. The denigration of British policy towards Russia from the period of 
intervention to the middle nineteen-thirties and the post-war period betrays no sign 
of first hand study of facts or documents (and especially Comintern documents). 
Indeed the whole treatment of Anglo-Soviet relations is too superficial and incoherent 
to pass muster. Mr. Crankshaw affirms, for example, that ‘‘the basic cleavage 
between Russia and Great Britain is one of temperament rather than one of principle”’ 
but adds in the same page that Russia believes in the Marxist dialectic while we do 
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not (p. 245). (Surely a very basic divergence on principle?) Finally, as the key to 
Anglo-Soviet harmony, he propounds the “‘ineluctable antithesis—conquest or love,” 
(p. 12) a quite breathtaking simplification to this reviewer. 

GG; 


MIDDLE EAST 


*MINORITIES IN THE ARAB WorLbD. By A. H. Hourani. 1947, (London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 834 X 5%”. viii +140 pp. Index. Maps. 
Tables. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hourant’s account of why, where and how minorities exist in the Arab 
world deserves the same careful study as all his writings on the Middle East. The 
first four (and the twelfth) chapters list and give the history of the minorities, the next 
seven describe the minorities in each country, and there are two chapters of con- 
clusions, five useful maps and an index. 

Mr. Hourani does not directly answer the old question—did the minorities seek 
or receive foreign protection because they were persecuted or were they persecuted 
because of foreign intervention?—but he does clearly confirm the conclusion of other 
observers that despite model laws and repeated protestations the position of the 
non-Muslim minorities in the Arab countries is not yet satisfactory. ‘... Their 
position was always precarious” (p. 21), partly because of capricious rulers, partly 
because some of them “‘had no loyalties at all’ (p. 25), and it will remain precarious 
so long as organizations like the Muslim Brotherhood continue in their present frame 
of mind and so long as discrimination, though closely veiled and stoutly denied, is 
practised against non-Muslims. So, though pointing out (p. 35) that “there is a strong 
section of the nationalist movement which believes in the separation of religion from 
politics and the equality of all within the national community,” he hits the nail on 
the head when he says (p. 30) that the popular force behind Arab nationalism was 
“Islamic as much as it was Arab” and that (p. 36) the minorities ‘“‘have not regarded 
themselves as possessing any but a forced allegiance to [their] governments... they 
look on the nationalist movement as at best alien, at worst hostile to them.”” In short, 
as he concludes on page 123, ‘‘the whole future development of the Arab countries 
dependson a change in the spirit of Islam.”’ One might add that a country’s treatment 
of its minorities is no bad criterion of its degree of civilization. 


C. D. QuILLiaAm 


*CouLD THE ARABS STAGE AN ARMED REVOLT AGAINST THE UNITED NATIONS? 
Memorandum submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations by the 
Nation Associates. 1947. (New York 7, N.Y.: The Nation Associates, 20 Vesey 
Street. 9” X 6”. iii +77 pp. Price unknown.) 


THis is a pamphlet which sets out first to show that the Arabs have no historical 
claim to Palestine and further that their armed forces are of little value. In attempt- 
ing to prove the former assertion the authors would have their readers believe that 
the Muslims who conquered Syria, including Palestine in A.D. 638, and founded the 
Caliphate were not Arabs. 

The most dangerous aspect of this pamphlet is that in emphasizing the strength, 
or rather the weakness of the regular forces of the Arab States it ignores the fact that 
the real strength of Arab resistance lies in its irregulars. In 1920 the British authori- 
ties found the Iraq rebels a formidable nut to crack and the French had a similar 
experience during the revolt in Syria which started in 1925. In neither of these 
rebellions were there any regular forces on the Arab side. 
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Another danger, which this pamphlet ignores, is the risk of massacre run by the 
Jewish colonies in Arab lands outside Palestine, should an unpopular solution be 
enforced. 

The last sentence “If there is an armed revolt, it can only be because the Arabs 
are equipped and led by some outside Power”’ applies equally to the Zionists not only 
in the future but in the recent past. 

W. G. ELPHINSTON 


PALESTINE: A STUDY OF JEWISH, ARAB, AND BRITISH PoLiciEs. Foreword by Rose 
G. Jacobs, President Esco Foundation for Palestine. 1947. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press. 
Published for the Esco Foundation for Palestine, Inc. 9144” x 6%". Vol. I, 
xxii +593 pp. Maps. Tables; Vol. II, vii + 594-1380 pp. Biblio. Index. 
Maps. Tables. 2 Vols. and Map of Palestine in three sections. $12.00. 66s.) 

*THREE HISTORICAL MEMORANDA. Submitted to the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. 5707/1947. (Jerusalem: General Council (Vaad Leumi) of 
the Jewish Community of Palestine. 914” x 634”. 104 pp. Maps. Price 
unknown.) 

*AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS PALESTINE. Carl J. Friedrich. 1944. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. 812” X 5%”. vi+106 pp. Index. $1.00.) 

*To WuHom PAaLesTINE? By Frank Gervasi. 1946. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. 7144” X 5%”. ix +213 pp. $2.50.) 

Lest it be thought that ‘‘ESCO” indicates some official institute akin to 
UNESCO, it should be said at once that it is a private foundation whose name is 
based on the initials of its founder. The book is therefore an unofficial survey, but 
it is nevertheless (or perhaps ‘‘all the more’”’) the most comprehensive and important 
survey of the whole Palestinian question since the work of another American, Miss 
F. F. Andrews, The Holy Land under Mandate, published in 1931. The work has 
been compiled by an anonymous director from studies submitted by a wide variety 
of scholars, and carries the story down to the work of the Anglo-American Committee. 

It is the nearest approach to a completely impartial survey of the standpoints, 
official policies, and activities of the British, the Arabs and the Jews which has yet 
been made, and even when opinions are given, the full references and quotations of 
all points of view allow the reader every liberty of forming his own judgment. 
Naturally in so vast a work on so controversial a subject no well-informed reader is 
likely always to agree with the method of presentation or the relative emphasis of the 
material offered, but it would be niggardly and unbalanced in a short review to isolate 
single statements or sentences for criticism. 

The work is divided into four parts. In the first a historical! introduction leads 
to the presentation of the situation during and after the first world war. The various 
promises made to the Arabs are fully and not unfairly treated, together with the 
various steps by which the civil administration was brought into being. Then follows 
the second part dealing with the period 1920-29. In this part particular attention 
can be drawn to an excellent section on the position of the various Christian bodies 
in Palestine, Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Protestant, native and foreign. Some 
of its historical background could be improved, but it remains the fullest treatment 
of this, usually neglected, subject. The third part deals with the events from the 
1929 disturbances to the Report of the Royal Commission and the proposal for par- 
tition; and the last deals with the Macdonald White Paper of 1939 and the position 
during the war. 

As the book is a source book which will probably remain the standard work of 
its kind for some time, there is one criticism which will be made by serious users, 
and which a subsequent edition might correct. The Index is excellent, but a bibliogra- 
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phy of forty pages arranged alphabetically is quite useless except to check the title 
of a work cited on some page of the text as “op cit... Further there are references to 
140 numbers of Hansard, but no identification of the dates or contents of these 
numbers. A classified bibliography, arranged where possible by chapters and subjects, 
is of very much greater value to serious students, and well worth the extra time and 
paper it requires. 


Three Historical Memoranda deal with: (1) The Number and Density of the 
Population of Ancient Palestine; (2) The Jewish Population in Palestine from the 
fall of the Jewish State to the beginning of Zionist Pioneering; (3) The Waves of 
Jewish Immigration into Palestine 640-1882. The memoranda were written originally 
for the Anglo-American Committee, and revised and printed for that of the United 
Nations. Unhappily they still lack the appendices and references mentioned in the 
text. The thesis which they sustain is twofold: first, Palestine once held a much 
larger population and can do so again. While this is true today to a considerable ex- 
tent, it takes inadequate account of the soil erosion due to centuries of Arab and 
Turkish neglect, whose effects can only be wholly removed by centuries of work. 
Secondly, there always has been a Jewish population of the country, and it has always 
acted as a magnet attracting the maximum Jewish resettlement which the conditions 
of the time and the country made possible. While there are some inequalities and 
exaggerations in the presentation of the case, the case itself is unquestionable, and 
the three memoranda can do much to dispel the ignorance of a good many authors 
who plunge into the fray with inadequate historical knowledge. For these historical 
facts are an essential part of the contemporary problem. 


American Policy towards Palestine is a brief description of American action and 
inaction during the period from the Balfour Declaration to the White Paper of 1939. 


The blurb of To Whom Palestine? informs us that Mr. Gervasi, as a journalist, 
is famous, well-informed and “top-flight.”” As a journalist he may be; for continuity 
of thought is probably no help to journalism. As an author, his only interest in a 
new fact is that it enables him to introduce a new confusion on any subject he may 
accidentally have left clear on a previous page. This is a great pity as the book is 
sincere, begins very well, and probably does contain a lot of material that would be 
very useful for an understanding of the problem, had one enough patience (for there 
is no index) to put down the disjecta membra of Mr. Gervasi’s repetitive and often 
apparently contradictory information and see whether the anatomy then revealed a 
real skeleton or (as in a famous analysis by Dr. Thorndike) a series of legs of mutton. 


JAMES PARKES 


Saupr ARABIA, with an account of the development of its natural resources. By 
K. S. Twitchell, with the collaboration of Edward J. Jurji. 1947. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8” X54". xiii +192 pp. Illus. Index. Map. $2.50. 14s.) 
Mr. TWITCHELL, an American engineer, has produced what amounts to a hand- 

book of Saudi Arabia, and its 180 pages and many interesting photographs give a 

useful picture of the country, not even architecture and archaeology being forgotten. 

Mr. Twitchell is well qualified on the economic side: he is manager of the Mahad 

Dhahab goldmine (250 miles from Jedda in the Medina direction), and he has travelled 

widely in Saudi Arabia prospecting for water and minerals and studying economic 

possibilities in general. He has an affection for the country which embraces even the 
climate of Jedda, and he makes many suggestions designed to improve the lot of its 
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people. His first task, to find water, was financed as an act of benevolence by Mr. 
Crane, the American philanthropist, to whom he therefore attributes the discovery of 
oil and other developments. Some minor matters within Mr. Twitchell’s own ex- 
perience are fully described, while compression has injured some important sections, 
particularly the historical. For instance, after describing the dashing coup by which 
Ibn Saud ejected the Turkish garrisons Mr. Twitchell says: “Hardly did the Turks 
have time to bestir themselves when World War I was upon them.” In fact, an 
agreement was concluded between the Porte and Ibn Saud, in May 1914, under which 
Ibn Saud was to be Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of Nejd and small 
Turkish garrisons were to be re-established on the coast. How far the attitude of the 
British Government helped to dissuade the Porte from attempting to impose a more 
onerous settlement by force must be left to history to decide. Fortunately the war 
swept away even the nominal control of the Porte and left Ibn Saud free to exercise 
his genius as an independent ruler. 
On the whole, a very useful book. 
R. W. B. 


INDIA 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF INDIA’s FOREIGN TRADE. A Survey by Trade Com- 
missioners. Edited by A. N. Agarwala, University of Allahabad. With a 
Foreword by The Honourable Mr. Ismail I. Chundrigar, Commerce Member, 
Government of India. 1947. (Allahabad, India: East End Publishers, P.O. 
Box 49 Allengunj. 74%” X 5”. x +319 pp. Index. Tables. Rs. 12. 21s.) 
To the disadvantages of publication delays, from which India is no more immune 

than Great Britain, the editor and contributors of this survey must now add the 

disturbance caused by the partition of India. This does not affect the value of the 
statistics showing the percentages and volume of trade between India and various 
countries, but it naturally qualifies the forecasts of future expansion. 

Mr. Agarwala in discussing the pattern of India’s future trade development 
makes the astonishing statement (p. 25) that the fiscal convention was torpedoed by 
the Ottawa Agreement and the 1935 Constitution. Surely this is as incorrect an 
assertion as his suggestion (p. 12) that British policy in India aimed at the stoppage 
of modern capitalistic enterprises in the country. 

The story of India’s railway development, the pioneering work in the textile 
industry and the great jute industry, all of British origin and based on British in- 
vestments in the beginning, appears to have been overlooked by him. And did not 
the Indian Legislature successfully obtain the abandonment of the Ottawa Preferences 
(p. 25)? To describe the India before August 15, 1947, as a country groaning under 
the hardships of a virtual free trade (p. 25) imposed by Britain is an astonishing 
misreading of developments which have included the successful emergence of several 
important industries, including the steel industry, behind the walls of a protective 
tariff. 

As the partition of India should suggest the need for a drastic revision of this 
book, it might be well for Dr. Agarwala to reconsider his own contribution with a 
more objective regard for historical facts. 

Epwin HawarbD 


Inp1A’s INSOLUBLE HuNGER. By John Fischer. 1947. (Bombay 2: Vora & Co., 
3 Round Building. 434” xX 7”. 32 pp. Re. 1.) 
THIS very interesting booklet runs to less than 7,000 words; its author is de- 
scribed on the cover as “the well-known American journalist who spent a year in 
India in 1942-3 representing the U.S. Economic Administration.” He tells how he 
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came to India fully expecting to discover a solution for the economic problem of the 
country and explains why, after months of painful disillusionment, he lost all hope 
of finding ‘‘even a theoretical answer.’’ This gloomy conclusion was forced on him 
because of (a) the “‘relentless fertility’ which ‘with all the economic consequences it 
entails is the basic problem of India” (p. 12), and (b) because he accepted the view 
that ‘generations of persistent and tactful education” would be needed to bring 
about a change in “the Indian’s breeding habits’’ (p. 25). 

Convincing evidence is produced to establish the truth of the first of these 
reasons, but although the second is based on a consensus of opinion its validity has 
never been tested by carrying out an energetic educational campaign, which offers 
the only hope of curing what the author calls ‘“‘the cancer-like growth of India’s 
population.” 

There is, of course, a simple long-term solution for India’s hunger problem, 
which is insoluble only because of the lack of will to adopt the solution. 


Joun W. D. Mrecaw 


FAR EAST 


Cuina’s DESTINY AND CHINESE Economic THEORY. By Chiang Kai-shek. With 
Notes and Commentary by Philip Jaffe. 1947. (New York: Roy Publishers. 
London: Dennis Dobson. 834” X 534". 347 pp. Index. Map end-papers. 
$3.50. 15s.) 

THE original Chinese version of China’s Destiny was compiled during November 
1942—March 1943 and published in the latter month in Chungking. A revised 
Chinese edition appeared in January 1944. Chinese Economic Theory was written at 
the same time, as a textbook for the Central Political Training Institute of the Kuo- 
mintang. Both these works bear the signature of Generalissimo Chiang, and whether 
he or Tao Hai-sheng actually wrote them, there is no question that they embody 
his ideas as to the political, social and economic policies which should be adopted in 
China. Both books have been made required reading for Kuomintang officials and 
aspirants to office and it is therefore valuable for Western students of China to have 
available an unofficial English translation of them, since, together with the San Min 
Chu I of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, they form the staple political indoctrination of Chinese 
youth in areas under Kuomintang control. 

The eight chapters of China’s Destiny open with a brief sketch of Chinese history, 
which contains assertions, such as that of the common racial origin of all peoples 
within Chinese territory, which are more important as an indication of nationalist 
policy towards racial minorities than as a contribution to serious history. The 
Generalissimo then proceeds to blame the extraterritorial and treaty-port system for 
all the political, economic, social and moral evils with which China has been afflicted 
during the past century. As the disciple and successor of Sun Yat-sen he had perhaps 
no other course than to present such an exaggerated and one-sided version of affairs 
and at least he accepts the corollary—that with the abrogation of the ‘‘unequal”’ 
treaties the Chinese people will be responsible for their own shortcomings, and for 
failure to bring their revolution to a successful conclusion. The one way to achieve 
such success, in his view, is through the consolidation of political unity under the 
aegis of the Kuomintang, which alone can save China from renewed chaos and dis- 
ruption, and by the revival of the ancient Confucianist virtues of loyalty and filial 
piety, though exhibited towards the State rather than to family or clan. 

Chinese Economic Theory expounds the thesis that ancient China developed an 
economic philosophy which is still applicable and through which modern China may 
escape what the Generalissimo regards as the materialism, individualism and class- 
warfare of the West. 
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The severest criticisms of President Chiang as a political and economic theorist 
have come from the Chinese Communists. Their views are summarized in Mr. Jaffe’s 
Notes and Commentary, which are replete with the usual epithets “reactionary,” 
“‘feudal-fascist”’ and the like. 


F, C. Jones 


ACRES AND PEOPLES. THE ETERNAL PROBLEM OF CHINA AND INDIA. By Earley 

Vernon Wilcox. 1947. (New York: Orange Judd Publishing Co. 534” x 834”. 

297 pp. Illus. Index. $3.00.) 

THE subject of Dr. Wilcox’s volume is described in the preface as “the question 
of balancing acres and people.” His book is stated to be ‘‘based on extensive travel 
through all the Far East, especially China and India, interviews with scores of Indians, 
Chinese and travellers who had made a study of conditions in those countries, and 
perusal of current official reports issuing from India and China.” Six of the fourteen 
chapters are concerned primarily with the economic aspects of agriculture and rural 
society. Religion, the caste system, sanitary conditions, education and post-war 
trade with China and India are allotted one chapter each. The work concludes with 
two chapters on political developments in the regions in question, and one containing 
some reflections on the Philippines. The account given of the agricultural economy 
of the Far East, to which most space is devoted, draws attention to features which 
have struck most observers, and the comments of the author are usually sound 
enough. Together they may be of service as an elementary introduction to an un- 
familiar subject for the benefit of readers wholly unacquainted with it; but it cannot 
be said that they add greatly to our knowledge. A similar tendency to triteness and 
superficiality is noticeable in other parts of the book. The religious systems of India 
and China have interested Western scholars for centuries; while the significance and 
effects of caste are a well-worn theme. They are examined here from one particular 
angle; but, granted that quite proper limitation, is it possible to say anything in- 
structive on the former in twenty-one pages and on the latter in twenty-three? And, 
if it is, is the appropriate spirit in which to approach the first of them that expressed 
in the sentence: ‘‘Some years ago, under the tutelage of . . . a noted Oriental scholar, I 
tried to ascertain at first hand what wisdom the Hindu religion might offer of value 
in the conduct of life. I found that it requires more than average American patience 
to wade through the many repetitions of rather banal platitudes, and far more than 
average ingenuity to decode the meaning of the dreamy metaphysics”? The chapters 
on the political problems of the Far East follow conventional lines. It is probably 
not the author’s fault that they should be in some important respects already 
out-of-date. 


R. H. TAWNEY 


Cuina. By Neville Whymant. 1946. (London: St. Botolph Publishing Co. 

8%" * 5%". 121 pp. Biblio. Index. Map end-papers. 5s.) 

THE student of Chinese affairs will find much to interest him in this quick survey 
of the Chinese scene from the earliest times to the present day. The author lays 
stress throughout on China's moral and spiritual strength and her cultural heritage. 
The emphasis indeed is on the nation’s qualities and little is said of the other side of 
the picture so that the balance of light and shade is lost. There is also the difficulty 
that general statements about China today are apt to sound incongruous when re- 
duced to the particular, when applied, that is, to one or other of the two main divisions 
of the country. In fact, which China—Kuomintang or Communist? There have 
recently been a number of books which frankly take sides, extol the one China at the 
expense of the other. This is not one of them. The author holds that the conflict 
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between the two main parties “bulks much larger abroad than it does at home” 
(p. 115), and he suggests that the West makes too much of the apparent disruption 
and not enough of the underlying unity. 


L. M. KING 


*Tue History oF JAPAN. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, D. Willis James Professor 
of Missions and Oriental History and Fellow of Berkeley College in Yale Uni- 
versity. 1947. (New York, London: Macmillan. 8%” X 534”. vi + 290 pp. 
Biblio. Illus. Index. Maps. $4.00. 20s.) 


Tus is a summary of Japan’s history, masterly in its clarity and conciseness. To 
cover so much in so short a book is, of necessity, to reduce everything to generali- 
zations. Giving a comparatively slight amount of factual matter, Professor La- 
tourette stresses perspectives rather than details, This book is essentially popular 
and elementary in presentation: it uses clear (but simplified) sketch maps and has 
numerous photographs of typical (but commonplace) scenes of Japanese life, sub- 
titled in magazine style. 

Underlying this demotic treatment, however, there is good scholarship. Actual 
errors are few. Two, perhaps, are examples worth mentioning. Wang Ching Wei’s 
middle name should be spelt without an apostrophe (Chapter XIII). On page 72 is 
shown, over the caption “A Shinto holy man in his ceremonial robes,” a komuso 
street-beggar, typically a Buddhist, and proclaimed such by his alms-book, which is 
of the Tofukuji, the great Zen temple at Kyoto. The rest is largely generalization— 
as such, debatable—but is throughout cogent and instructive, mature and authentic. 

Professor Latourette’s approach may be termed psychological. He deals in 
attitudes rather than in specific facts—defining the point of view of the Japanese, 
outlining the main schools of thought, rather than enumerating events and names. 
This is perhaps a felicitous circumstance, since we have had of recent years—just 
when the older ‘“‘standard’”’ works (e.g., Brinkley, Murdoch) were becoming scarce 
and dear, and beginning to ‘‘date’’ with the passage of time—a series of good histories 
of Japan, each with a different ‘‘angle’’: Sansom’s is “cultural,” Sadler’s factual or 
biographical, Allen’s “‘economic,’’ Norman’s “‘political.”” Professor Latourette has 
added a good “psychological”; but has he abbreviated too much, or vulgarized a 
trifle? 


E. Stuart KIrBy 


THE AMERICAS 


*Tue RoosEvELT I Knew. By Frances Perkins, U.S. Secretary of Labor from 1933- 
1945. 1947. (New York: Viking Press. London: Hammond, Hammond & Co. 
8344" X 5%". 327 pp. Illus. Index. $3.75. 18s.) 

Tuts is the best book that has yet been written about Franklin Roosevelt, and 
it will remain a major authority. Miss Perkins was his Secretary of Labor, his only 
Cabinet officer besides Mr. Ickes to cover the whole span of the administration. She 
had already been thrown together with Roosevelt in the Democratic politics of New 
York State, being appointed Industrial Commissioner by him when he became 
Governor; and she had first met him twenty years earlier, when she was beginning 
her social work and he his political career. Her central theme is the spiritual evolution 
of the tall and arrogant young patrician of 1910, with ‘‘a youthful lack of humility, a 
streak of self-righteousness, and a deafness to the hopes, fears and aspirations which 
are the common lot’’ (p. 14), into the Roosevelt of the New Deal. 

The largest part of the book is naturally concerned with his social policies; 
indeed, among its other merits, it is the most enlightening description of the New Deal 
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that has been published in England. There are also important chapters on the War 
President, his energizing effect upon the war effort, and the simplicity (unless Miss 
Perkins here failed to probe the subtleties of his mind) of his Soviet diplomacy. But 
it is not for evidence on these matters that the book is most important, but for its 
picture of how the man’s mind worked and his policies were formed. Miss Perkins 
describes him with affectionate and critical detachment. He was ‘‘the most compli- 
cated human being’’ she ever knew (p. 9), with his intelligence and naivety, humility 
and boyish vanity, his “four track mind’’ (p. 305), his opportunism that was an 
artistry in political construction, his dependence on non-political friendships, his 
generous hatred of the callousness of the rich. She tells how Keynes had “supposed 
the President was more literate, economically speaking” (p. 183), how John L. Lewis 
angled for the vice-presidential nomination in 1940, how the curate of St. John’s 
introduced Roosevelt to Kierkegaard and how Kierkegaard explained the Nazis to 
him, how he baited Churchill at Teheran in order to make Stalin laugh. One anecdote 
seems more than any other to reveal his quality. ‘‘A superficial young reporter once 
said to Roosevelt in my presence ‘‘ ‘Mr. President, are youa Communist?’ ‘No.’ ‘Are 
you a capitalist?? ‘No.’ ‘Are you a Socialist?’ ‘No,’ he said, with a look of surprise 
as if he were wondering what he was being cross-examined about. The young man 
said, ‘Well, what is your philosophy then?’ ‘Philosophy,’ asked the President, puzzled. 
‘Philosophy? I am a Christian and a Democrat—that’s all’ ” (pp. 266-7). 

There are two other major figures in this book besides F.D.R. The first is Mrs. 
Roosevelt. More than a glimpse is given here of how much his triumph was hers also. 
(There is one enchanting flash: ‘‘I remember saying to Mrs. Roosevelt, ‘You know, 
Franklin is really a very simple Christian.’ She thought a moment and, with a quizzi- 
cal lift of her eyebrows, said, ‘Yes, a very simple Christian’ ” (p. 115).) The second is 
the author. Miss Perkins is the least egotistical writer possible, but her own picture 
emerges none the less. It is Roosevelt’s greatness that he could inspire the loyalty 
of such a colleague while he was alive, and such a book as this when he is dead. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


*WHERE ArE WE HEapinG? By Sumner Welles. 1946. (New York: Harper. $3.00.) 
1947, (London: Hamish Hamilton. 834” x 634”. xii +334 pp. Index. 
Maps. 15s.) 

Tuts book has been unfortunate in the date of its appearance. It was published 
before the Truman doctrine and the Marshall proposals showed that a major movement 
in United States foreign policy was taking place. This fact necessarily detracts from 
its value, which depends on the validity of its criticism of the Truman régime in its 
early days, both in respect of its foreign policy and of its diplomatic technique. Mr. 
Welles believes that while United States foreign policy was strong and successful on 
its financial and economic side it was, in this period, unsuccessful and often weak 
and foolish on its political side. His indictments of the attitude of the State De- 
partment towards Spain (where it committed itself to a useless tripartite declaration) 
and towards Argentina (where it permitted its ambassador to make appeals to the 
nation over the head of the Government) are effective. In his last chapter Mr. 
Welles speaks of the necessity for making the Foreign Service more efficient and for 
using its members, rather than politicians, soldiers and sailors, for diplomatic tasks. 
The primary thesis of his book, however, is that President Roosevelt secured a satis- 
factory compromise between what could and what could not be properly claimed by 
the U.S.S.R. by consenting to a very wide security zone while insisting (as at Yalta) 
on freely-elected Governments outside that zone. ‘Security is one thing and imperial- 
istic expansion is another’ (p. 119), In Mr. Welles’ view, that compromise and with 
it the moral influence of the United States were abandoned by Mr. Byrnes at the 
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Moscow Conference. It appears to the reviewer more likely that the distinction 
which President Roosevelt made was too fine to be maintained, or to be maintained 
except by his personal prestige; and that the United States had to find other means. 
Mr. Welles’ book deals with the period when it was trying to find a new policy but 
not with the policy which it has found. 

W. L. Burn 


*AMERICAN FOREIGN POLIcy IN THE MAKING 1932-1940. A Study in Responsibilities. 
By Charles A. Beard. 1946. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
$4.00.) 1947. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
94" x 64%". 336 pp. Index. 18s.) 

Tuis is an interesting and disturbing book. Its method may not be entirely fair 
for it is as though embarrassing or damning statements made by him were put to a 
witness in cross-examination and he were given no opportunity of explaining in re- 
examination how he came to make them and what he meant by them. Readers may 
possibly draw other conclusions, for there is little explicit comment to guide, but it 
appears to the reviewer that Mr. Beard is seeking to disprove what may be called, 
for brevity, not for accuracy, the Roosevelt myth. The ‘‘myth’’ is represented by the 
argument of How War Came: An American White Paper, written by Mr. Forrest 
Davis and Mr. E. K. Lindley in 1942, to the effect that “President Roosevelt believed 
that a strong [foreign] policy . .. was necessary during the entire period under con- 
sideration, but was obstructed in his proceedings by the sentiments of neutrality, 
peace, and isolationism all but universally cherished by the American people” (p. 27). 
By way of contrast Mr. Beard then proceeds to quote a long list of statements made 
by President Roosevelt from February 1932, when he declared himself against Ameri- 
can participation in the League as it then existed, down to his “‘peace pledges’’ in his 
last election campaign—‘“‘Your boys are not going to be sent into any foreign wars” 
(October 30, 1940); “Your President says this country is not going to war” (No- 
vember 2, 1940). 

It would be inaccurate, however, to depict this book as being merely an attack 
on the good faith of President Roosevelt or on his intelligence or on both. Certainly 
it seeks to disprove the argument that the President was a consistent internationalist 
but, going beyond that, it seeks also to show why he was not a consistent inter- 
nationalist. The reason suggested is, crudely, that in times of political excitement, 
he framed or amended his policy to win votes; that he repudiated the League of 
Nations in 1932 to gain the support of Mr. W. R. Hearst and that in the later stages 
of the 1940 campaign he sought to out-bid Mr. Willkie in promises of peace. 

It is not merely the historian of the period who will be obliged to deal carefully 
with Mr. Beard’s thesis. The book poses, by implication, some very curious questions 
about the relation of policy and public opinion. How far is it possible in such a 
country as the United States for the president or the presidential candidate to be 
more than a mere follower of public opinion? Is he obliged to be either unintelligent 
or disingenuous? 


W. L. Burn 


Lions UNDER THE THRONE. A Study of the Supreme Court of the United States 
addressed particularly to those laymen who know more constitutional law than 
they think they do, and to those lawyers who know less. 1947. (Boston, London: 
Houghton Mifflin. 714” X 5%". ix +361 pp. Biblio. $3.50.) 

Tue American Constitution is in many respects unique—if only because it has 
survived for over one hundred and fifty years with fewer fundamental changes than 


any other. One of the most interesting features of this unique system of government 
is, without doubt, the Supreme Court. 
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This book should be read by all who are interested in the American political 
system, be they lawyers or laymen. It is written in a style which is both stimulating 
and entertaining—using that word in its best sense; it gives an admirable exposition 
of the true function of the Supreme Court and, while it is not as the author says, 
intended to be a “history,” yet it goes back to the great Chief Justice Marshall in 
order to outline the historical background which is the real basis of any judicial 
system. 

The Supreme Court is one of those great legal institutions which has grown out 
of precedent in the Anglo-Saxon way and has known how and when to adapt itself 
to changing conditions in that spirit of compromise which has been the special contri- 
bution of the Anglo-Saxon race to the art of government. 

K. MacraE Moir 


*CONGRESS AT THE CrossroabDs. By George B. Galloway. (New York: Thomas Y. 

Cromwell. 814” x 534". ix +374 pp. Index. Tables. $3.50.) 

THE present Congress of the United States—the Eightieth Congress—is of 
unusual interest to students of the legislative process and particularly of its operation 
in the United States. For it is conducting its business under the provisions of what 
Dr. George Galloway calls an “epoch-making bill” (p. 340), the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, familiarly known as the La Follette-Monroney Act from the 
names of the senator and representative who acted as chairman and vice-chairman 
respectively of the joint committee which produced the bill and who were its chief 
pilots through Congress. It is too soon to say how effective the Act will be. The 
first session of the Eightieth Congress has certainly brought some disappointments. 
One of the objects of the Reorganization Act was the reduction in the number of com- 
mittees in House and Senate. This has been achieved in form, but a great prolifer- 
ation of sub-committees has gone far to nullify its value in practice. And then the 
Act as finally passed was shorn of many good proposals which the La Follette- 
Monroney Committee had included in its bill. Congress is still at the crossroads 
where it stood when Dr. Galloway wrote the greater part of his book, and it is there- 
fore as timely reading now as it was before the Reorganization Act was passed. 

No man is better qualified than Dr. Galloway to expound this subject. When the 
task of investigating the working of Congress was first undertaken at the instance of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress in February 1945, and the La Follette-Monroney Com- 
mittee was set up, Dr. Galloway was appointed staff director of the Committee’s 
work. He has been on the inside of its deliberations throughout and he has seen the 
outcome of its work in the passing of the Reorganization Act. He was already a 
specialist on Congressional procedure and organization, and his book is a result of 
that combination of academic and practical experience which can be so fruitful. He 
possesses in addition a clear and attractive style of writing, and he never allows the 
facts to overwhelm him. His book sets out “‘to analyse the evolution of the essential 
functions of Congress since 1789, to describe how Congress works under modern 
conditions, to diagnose its defects, and to prescribe a comprehensive programme for 
its reconstruction as an effective instrument of representative government adequate 
to meet its responsibilities in the post-war world’’ (p. vi). The whole of the text 
had been completed and was in the press before Congress passed the Reorganization 
Act, but Dr. Galloway has been able to add a postscript recording the passage of the 
Act and indicating what reforms it translated into law and what were thrown 
overboard. 

This book is indispensable to students of Congress. It provides an essential 
background to an understanding of its working at present under the Reorganization 
Act and it throws light upon perennial problems in American government. It is good 
to know that the author is still on Capitol Hill and his readers will hope that, at an 
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appropriate time, we may have his estimate of the performance of the Reorganized 
Congress. It is a great subject, and of vital importance to democratic communities 
far beyond the boundaries of the United States. Dr. Galloway has treated his theme 
in a manner worthy of its importance. 

K. C. WHEARE 


THE RECORD OF AMERICAN Diplomacy. Documents and Readings in the History of 
American Foreign Relations. Edited by Ruhl J. Bartlett. 1947. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 9%” xX 6144". xx + 731 + xvii pp. Biblio. Index. $6.00.) 
THE nearest English equivalent of this anthology of documents on United States 

diplomatic history would be Temperley and Penson’s Foundations of British Policy, 

but that is confined to the nineteenth century. The first document here is the Treaty 
of Whitehall, 1686; the last is the Truman Doctrine, 1947. The extracts to illustrate 
the controversy over ratifying the Versailles Treaty—the Lodge Reservations, speeches 
by Harding, Key Pittman, Wilson himself, and Hoover, and the Statement of the 

31—have a peculiar interest in the age of Mr. Secretary Marshall, but they are only a 

single example of what this book contains. It would have been difficult to give the 

student of diplomatic history a more useful volume, more intelligently edited, or 
better indexed. 
Martin WIGHT 


AMERICA’s NEEDS AND Resources. A Twentieth Century Fund Survey, which in- 
cludes Estimates for 1950 and 1960. By J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. 
1947. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 10%” xX 7%". xxviii + 
812 pp. Index. Tables. $5.00.) 


Tuts very large and ambitious survey cannot be adequately noticed in a short 
review. Population trends, the growth of productivity, the pattern of consumers’ 
spending, the development of government spending, capital needs, basic needs for 
consumption, and basic resources are covered in very considerable detail, and the 
value of the volume for reference purposes over this wide range of subjects is very 
great. For the purposes of this review, it must suffice to pick out certain of the most 
speculative and original points raised. 

The estimates of the pattern of economic life in the United States in 1950 and 
1960 contain little that is surprising, but a very interesting attempt is made to 
compare the outputs attainable in those years, assuming full employment and a 
continuation of past trends in productivity, working hours, etc., with the “require- 
ments” of American society, supposing certain minimum standards of living to be 
prescribed, without, of course, any maximum. The minimum standard is in many 
ways fairly generous (it includes a vacuum cleaner, washing machine, and refrigerator 
for every household), but it is certainly not lavish by American standards; yet it 
would require a total output some 11 per cent greater than that which is estimated 
for 1950, and 7% per cent greater than that of 1960—when gross national product, 
on the assumptions made, is expected to be greater than at the peak of the war effort. 
The moral is, of course, that even the fabulously productive American economy is a 
long way from being able to afford all its citizens what they would regard as a decent 
minimum standard of life without very drastic redistribution of income. 

Another calculation of great interest is that which relates output in the United 
States to the use of energy. The great revolution in the sources of the energy used— 
over 90 per cent of it was animal and human in 1850, while over 90 per cent of it is 
mineral today—is well brought out; but it is very remarkable that the ratio of total 
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energy used to real national income has remained roughly the same (at some 2 or 3 
horse-power-hours per dollar of 1944 purchasing power) throughout this period. 
Finally, the reader will find much that is of great interest in what this survey 
has to say about the adequacy of United States natural resources in the future. As 
far ahead as the authors look, they see no difficulty in meeting the country’s needs 
for food (including exports on the pre-war scale); but no account is taken of the 
economic forces which have produced a shift away from agriculture, which is the same 
thing as saying that no account is taken of the cost at which American food needs in 
the future can be met internally, or that no complete basis is given for judging how 
far the United States is likely, in practice, to increase its dependence on outside 
sources of food. With regard to other natural resources, while the position of the 
United States is, of course, immensely strong, it may appear to the reader, especially 
if he has read the latest Annual Report of the United States Secretary of the Interior, 
that the authors of this survey somewhat underrate the importance of the growing 
reliance upon supplies from other countries. 
A. J. Brown 


HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED StaTEs. From Colonial times to 
the founding of the American Federation of Labor. By Philip S. Foner. 1947. 
(New York: International Publishers. 814” x 534”. 576 pp. Index. $4.50.) 
ORGANIZED American labor is as great an imponderable in international affairs 

as it is in domestic politics. Its present and future role in United States foreign 

policy has received too little attention from students of affairs, because it is accepted 
as an industrial, not a political, movement. That character was largely determined 
by the creation of the American Federation of Labor half a century ago. In its fight 
for wages and conditions, it excluded politics which had weakened by dissension the 
industrial strength of the unions. The importance of Dr. Foner’s book is that it 
examines, documents and annotates the history of American labor, before that event 
and helps us to understand subsequent developments in the light of the past and to 
appreciate why American labor history diverged from that of British labor with which 
it superficially had so much in common. It traces the story of the working-class from 
the bond-labor of the pre-Revolution society, the part which bond-laborers, earning 
freedom, played in that Revolution; the factor of negro slavery; the influx of cheap 
foreign labor in the Hungry Forties and of politically-conscious refugees from the 

Europe of 1848; the part which workers played in the creation of the Republican 

Party and in the Civil War; the struggles between the disciples of Marx and of La 

Salle and the bitter wars between the workers and the industrialists and financiers 

in the hectic days of America’s industrial expansion. Throughout the ‘‘Red Scare,” 

with connotation appropriate to the time, recurs with never-failing consistency and 
never-failing success, which made the industrial, apolitical, orthodoxy of the American 

Federation of Labor understandable. It is also clear that, beyond this phase of trade 

union consolidation, now reinforced by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

American labor is a potential political movement which will not always remain a 

floating vote to be wooed by the Republicans and the Democrats. 


RITCHIE CALDER 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN Po.itics. By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 1946. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co. 8%” x 6”. 338 pp. $3.75.) 
THOSE who already know something of the history and politics of the United 

States will not need this book, but others may find it of use. It contains such docu- 

ments of American history as the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution, the 

Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address and Lincoln’s Gettys- 
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burg Address, and it explains what is meant by gerrymandering, log-rolling, nullifi- 
cation, a primary election, dollar diplomacy, the Townsend Plan and such things. 
It also gives an account of the history of the political parties and of some of the leading 
decisions of the Supreme Court. This encyclopedia may be especially recommended 
to Trans-Atlantic Quiz “fans” who will discover in its pages who the Doughfaces 
were, and the American Bourbons and the Black Umbrella Boys, and who used such 
phrases as ‘‘to the victors belong the spoilsof theenemy,”’ and “innocuous desuetude,” 
and who described whom as lacking ‘‘the backbone of a chocolate éclair.”’ 


Iror B. PowELL 


HIsTORY OF THE MopERN AMERICAN NAvy FROM 1883 THROUGH PEARL HARBOR. 
By Donald W. Mitchell. 1946. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. $5.00.) 1947. (London: John Murray. 814” x 534”. - xiv + 
477 + xxv pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. Maps. Tables. 21s.) 

THE United States Navy today is without compare the greatest in the world 
and therefore one of the most powerful of the forces which will shape the future in 
the event of human wisdom failing to prevent another great war. The story of how 
it reached that immensely important position is of deep interest to all students of 
world affairs, but Mr. Mitchell has been wise in starting his review in 1883 instead of 
going right back to origins; for, great as are the early traditions of the United States 
Navy, it was so neglected in the twenty years that followed the Civil War that it 
virtually ceased to exist. Its rise to pre-eminence started with two Acts of Congress 
passed in 1883. One of them authorized the construction of four cruisers and a 
despatch boat, and what is more, appropriated the money for their cost; the other 
prohibited repairs to any warship that would cost more than one fifth of her original 
cost, and thus at one stroke removed from the lists no less than forty-three valueless 
ships, the existence of which had provided a non-naval-minded Congress with an 
excuse for not building any others. From these small beginnings, the American 
Navy grew with the realization by Americans that, however rich and powerful a 
nation might be, its influence could be exerted overseas only through the medium of 
an up-to-date Navy. Various diplomatic incidents drove home this lesson, with the 
result that by the time of the Spanish-American War at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the American Navy was already almost in the first class in number of ships 
and power of individual ships. Mr. Mitchell treats of that war at some length, 
showing that, although the moral decay of the Spanish Navy gave the United States 
an easy victory, the experience of the war revealed many unsuspected shortcomings 
in American methods and efficiency. The acquisition of territory overseas and the 
teachings of Mahan and Theodore Roosevelt stimulated further expansion, facilitated 
by the revolution in battleship design heralded by the appearance of the British 
“Dreadnought” in 1906; and by the time of the entry of the United States into the 
first world war, the United States Navy was second only to the British. Mr. Mitchell’s 
review of that war shows comprehensive study of all the material available on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and though many of the American sources from which he quotes 
rather give the impression that the war at sea against Germany was fought and won 
by the American Navy almost alone, his own judgments are scrupulously fair and 
sound. The same can be said of his analysis of the various naval conferences of the 
inter-war period—during which much misleading propaganda, from various sources, 
had full play. He does not include any account of the late war, after the Pearl Harbor 
disaster; but his concluding chapter on “Retrospect and Prospect” is well worth 
study not only by Americans but by the citizens of any naval Power. 


H. G. THURSFIELD 
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*INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES ParTICIPATES. Foreword 
by Sol Bloom, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives. 1947. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. American Council on Public 
Affairs. 9” X 534”. vi +322 pp. $2.75.) 

A USEFUL work of reference containing information as to the extent and nature 
of co-operation by the United States in the work of international agencies. The hand- 
book was compiled at the instigation of the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives. In his foreword to the book he points out how 
the American Government are now co-operating in international affairs in all fields 
to a far greater extent than ever before, but that many officials as well as the public 
know very little of the work carried on by the international agencies. The book, 
which is well indexed, gives a complete list of all such agencies of which the United 
States is a member, and a separate list of those of which she is not. For agencies of 
which she is a member, a summary is given showing origins and development, member- 
ship, purposes, powers and functions, structure, finances, United States relations, 
relations with other international agencies and present status, together with a short 
bibliography of basic texts and publications. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


REFUGEES IN AMERICA. Report of the Committee for the Study of Recent Immi- 
gration from Europe. By Maurice R. Davie. With the collaboration of Sarah 

W. Cohn, Betty Drury, Samuel Koenig, Dorothy Foote Tate, Carloyn Zaleny. 

1947. (New York, London: Harper and Brothers. 914” X 6”. xxi + 453 pp. 

Illus. Index. Tables. $4.50.) 

No book on immigration which bears the name of Professor Maurice R. Davie could 
fail to be a scholarly and authoritative contribution to the study of that subject. 
This latest work is presented as the ‘‘report”’ of the Committee for the Study of Recent 
Immigration from Europe—a private body sponsored by the numerous American 
organizations which exist to help the victims of Nazism and fascism. Its emphasis is 
inevitably upon those who came to the United States from Germany after 1933 and 
from Austria after 1938, yet attention is also given to refugees from other European 
countries which were overrun by the Nazis during the war. 

Professor Davie and his collaborators have cast their net wide to obtain their 
information. Their basic material has been provided by more than 11,000 replies to 
questionnaires sent out to communities in nearly every State of the Union and by the 
files and case-histories of the refugee committees and agencies. Additional ‘‘field 
work’’ has been done by local bodies and by graduate students of the universities. 
The result is a well-documented account of the experiences of the refugees in adjusting 
themselves to American conditions and of the way in which they have been received 
by native Americans. Of this reception Professor Davie writes: ‘The general reaction 
of Americans towards the refugees may be summed up as one of compassion for the 
victims of persecution seeking a haven here... Nevertheless, a certain degree of 
resentment has persisted in certain quarters and against certain groups of refugees. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence in American history ...” (p. 369). 

Reference is made in passing to attempts to enact legislation enabling greater 
numbers of European refugees to settle in the United States. Since the book went 
to press a special sub-committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary has been 
appointed to reconsider this question. While the sub-committee will doubtless insist 
upon conducting further investigations of its own, it should find valuable guidance in 
the researches which Professor Davie and his study-group have undertaken. 


CuirTon J. CHILD 
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*Jim Crow America. By Earl Conrad. 1947. (New York: Dueli, Sloan and 

Pearce. xii + 237 pp. $3.00.) 

KinGsBLoop Roya. By Sinclair Lewis. 1947. (New York, Toronto: Random 

House. 8%" X 5%". 348 pp. $3.00.) 

Mr. Eart Conrap’s study of the American Negro problem and Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis's novel, which has been a best seller in the United States, describe the ex- 
periences of two white Americans, one of whom (Mr. Conrad) is impelled by his 
sympathy with the Negro cause to adopt it and so risk the hostility and antagonism 
of many of his fellow whites. The hero of Mr. Lewis's story is inspired by his father 
and his remarkable family name (Kingsblood) to research into the family genealogy 
in the hope of tracing descent perhaps from Henry VIII. But the only result is to 
prove, conclusively, descent from a Negro! The discoverer of this skeleton then boldly 
accepts its implications and openly declares himself to be a Negro. The tragedy 
that follows is remorselessly described with a wealth of local colour that only Mr. 
Lewis could supply. Mr. Conrad is not quite so sensational, nor quite so effective. 
At one point he involves himself in what would seem to be an unnecessary controversy 
with Gunnar Myrdal. He objects to Myrdal asserting in An American Dilemma! 
that the Negro problem has its existence in the American mind, and failing to point 
out that it may be attributable to the historic development of American political and 
economic institutions. But are not these already summed up in the present state of 
the American mind and if alteration of them is needed for the solution of the Negro 


blem only the Americans can effect it. 
problem only the Americans c WA Wes 


*HANDBOOK OF LaTIN AMERICAN StupIEs, 1943. No. 9. A Selective Guide to the 
material published in 1943 on Anthropology, Archives, Art, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, International Relations, 
Labor and Social Welfare, Language and Literature, Law, Libraries, Music and 
Philosophy. Edited by Miron Burgin, Department of Commerce, for the Library 
of Congress and the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies of the National 
Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council. 1946. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 91%” x 61%”. 
xiv +519 pp. Biblios. Index. $7.00. 38s. 6d.) 

Eacu section in this guide is introduced by a general statement reviewing the 
publications issued during 1943 and noteworthy events, e.g., art exhibitions, organi- 
zation of libraries. The lists of publications are most comprehensive and include 
books and essays and government issues, each item being numbered under the author’s 
name, with a descriptive note of contents and brief criticism. A table of contents 
and index of authors make reference easy. The general statements at the head of 
each section are in English, with the exception of the statement on philosophy, which 
is shown as receiving special attention in Argentina and Mexico; the descriptive 
notes are mostly written in English, though many are in Spanish and those on Bra- 
zilian publications often in Portuguese. 

In short, this Handbook constitutes a most useful guide to students of Latin 
America in general, who are indebted to a large group of editors, headed by Mr. 
Miron Burgin of the United States Department of Commerce, and directed by the 
Library of Congress. War conditions have retarded its issue, as is recognized in the 
editor's introduction, and while in most fields the value of the publications reviewed 
in its pages may not be affected by the lapse of time, in others such as economics and 
international relations, a lot of water has run under the bridge in the past four years. 


BriAN BLoop 


1(New York, Harper, 1944). 
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*WHo MakEs Our ForEIGN Poticy? By Blair Bolles. 1947. (New York: Foreign 

Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. Headline Series 

No. 62. 74%" X54". 94 pp. Illus. 35 cents.) 

Ir the conduct of foreign policy is a different matter for authoritarian and for 
democratic governments there is also a fundamental contrast, among the latter, 
between Presidential and Cabinet systems. Mr. Bevin must take account of public 
opinion, but he has not to thread his way through a maze of constitutional obstacles. 
This 100 page pamphlet explains, primarily for the American reader, the many 
factors which go to make his country’s foreign policy. The question which is not 
discussed is whether the system is adequate today. 

A. F. ENsor 


ALSO RECEIVED 


*THE Bic 2%. By Licinius. 1947. (London: St. Botolph Publishing Co. 7%” x 
5". 99 pia. O80) 

MIRROR OF THE PRESENT: THE Way THE WorLpD Is Gornc. By K. Zilliacus, M. P. 
1947. London: Meridian Books 7%” x 434”. 208 pp. 5s.) 

*THE VETO. By W. Arnold-Forster. 1947. (London: United Nations Association. 
Peacefinder Series, Number 1. 7%" X 4%". 13 pp. 4d.) 

*ARMS AND THE Atom. By Andrew Boyd. 1947. (London: United Nations Associ- 
ation. Peacefinder Series, Number 2. 7%” X 4%". 23 pp. 4d.) 

*SworDs OF PEACE. Problems of Disarmament. By Preston Slosson. Problems of 
International Policing. By Grayson Kirk. 1947. (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Headline Series No. 64. July-August 1947. 744” x 544”. 62 pp. 
Illus. 35 cents.) 

Mes Discours sEcRETS. Par Winston Churchill. Introduction par Charles Eade. 
Traduit en Frangais par Lucien See. 1947. (Paris: Editions Paul Dupont. 
9” X 5%". 141 pp. Frs. 110.) 

*BACKGROUND OF THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. By Bisheshwar Prasad. 1947. (New 
Delhi: The Indian Institute of International Affairs. 814’ X 5%". 41 pp. 
12 annas.) 

*THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1947. Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D., Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 84th Annual Publication. Revised after Official 
Returns. 1947. (London: Macmillan. 7” x5”. xv +1441 pp. Index. 
Maps. 30s.) 

CONSTITUTION (FUNDAMENTAL LAW) OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
as amended by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on February 25, 1947, on the 
recommendations of the Drafting Commission. 1947. (London: published by 
Soviet News. 7" X 5". 30 pp. 3d.) 

Russian ZONE. By Gordon Schaffer. 1947. (London: Published for the Co-op- 
erative Press by George Allen & Unwin. 8%” X54". 192 pp. Maps end 
papers. 10s. 6d.) 
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NOTES ON ARTICLES IN SOVIET PERIODICALS 
By MARGARET DEWAR 


“K Voprosu on Ponyatii i Sisteme Sovremennovo Mezhdunarodnovo Prava”’ (On the 
Concept and System of Contemporary International Law), by D. B. Levin, in Sovietskoe 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 5, 1947, pp. 7-21. , 

THE author examines new features in international law which have developed in the 
post-war period, partly under the influence of the U.S.S.R. He points out that inter- 
national law is no longer a purely inter-State law: side by side with States there exist 
international organizations exercising functions hitherto belonging exclusively to the States 
themselves, For example the United Nations has acquired the status of a subject of inter- 
national law with all the rights deriving from this. ‘‘The existence, side by side with 
States, of such special subjects of international law doubtless changes the nature of inter- 
national intercourse and constitutes a progressive phenomenon,” although it frequently 
meets with the “‘reactionary tendencies on the part of some Governments of large capitalist 
countries (in particular Great Britain and the United States) which strive to convert 
international organizations into instruments of their policy.” 

Another peculiarity of international law is that it is based on convention and agree- 
ment and not on a code of laws. The problem has now become more complicated owing 
to the importance of decisions and ‘“‘recommendations”’ of the various international bodies 
which, in certain circumstances, may win recognition as principles of international law. 
Referring to Article 38 (c) of the Statute of the International Court, Levin points to the 
general basic principles of international law. Contrary to many foreign lawyers, who see 
only concrete rules, applied in virtue of custom and tradition, Soviet juridical doctrine 
attaches great importance to the recognition of the existence of these general basic principles 
as a source of international law. The weight of these principles in the legal regulation of 
international relations has increased owing to three important factors: the various decla- 
rations issued by the peace-loving countries during and after the war; the establishment 
after the war of a new international legal procedure and the formation of new organizations 
(this, Levin contends, necessitates the examination of even particular questions from the 
point of view of general principles); and finally, the codification of the basic principles of 
international law in the United Nations’ Charter. 

A further change has occurred in regard to the problem of security. International 
law hitherto suffered from lack of a central force of compulsion. The Great Powers, the 
guarantors of international understanding, acted in their own interest rather than in the 
interest of all nations. Nor could the League of Nations maintain stability on an inter- 
national scale. The situation has changed with the United Nations’ appeal to the great 
peace-loving Powers to place their forces at the service of all nations in an internationally 
organized system to guarantee peace and security. Admitting differences and clashes of 
opinion between the Great Powers, the author stresses that the principle of unanimity 
embodied in the veto is the only guarantee that the United Nations will not be used by 
some of the Powers as a tool for their “‘bloc’’ policy. 

Under the impact of all these changes the entire system of international law is under 
revision. Three new categories of law are crystallizing: Rules and legal concepts de- 
termining the structure, rights, functions and procedure of international organizations; 
rules and legal concepts relating to methods of preventing and suppressing acts of ag- 
gression; and finally, rules and legal concepts regulating the end of a war. The author 
refers to the growing differentiation of relations, and the formation of new branches, in 
the system of international law, for example that of international criminal law. Soviet 
experts disagree with their foreign colleagues on the question whether an individual can 
become the subject of international law, and whether the birth of international criminal 
law indicates the beginning of a ‘‘world law.’’ Levin considers both these concepts void of any 
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foundation and sense. International criminal law, in his opinion, is an independent branch 
of law, and the idea of a ‘world law”’ is incompatible with the existence of sovereign States. 
Under conditions of capitalism this idea is as reactionary as that of a ‘“‘world assembly” 


or a ‘‘world State” behind which are concealed “the imperialist intentions of world domi- 
nation on the part of some capitalist States...” 


‘‘Demokratia osobovo tipa”’ (Democracy of a Special Type), by I. P. Trainin, in Sovietskoe 
Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo, No. 3, 1947, pp. 1-14. 

ConTINuING his first article under the same title (Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 
No. 1, 1947, pp. 1-15, noted in INTERNATIONAL AFFaiRs, October 1947) Trainin now 
examines the ‘‘basic problems of the social structure’ in the new democracies, chiefly 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

After a cursory historical survey he briefly outlines the present constitutional and 
economic structure of these countries, paying particular attention to the treatment of the 
various nationalities in Yugoslavia. He argues that in these two countries more than a 
simple change of government has taken place: ‘‘A new political régime has been created 
expressing the profound changes in the class-nature of the regime. The Government which 
protected the interests of the exploiters has been replaced by a Government representing 
the overwhelming majority of the people and acting in their interest.’ 

The theoretical part of the article deals with the differences between the aims of the 
former bourgeois-democratic revolutions and those of the new-type democracy. The 
characteristic features of the latter are: while in principle retaining private property 
(and the right of inheritance), the Government controls all private activity in conformity 
with a national plan; it attempts to diminish to the utmost the ‘‘sharp contradictions 
between classes and nations inherent in the old society.’’ Cartels, syndicates and trusts 
have been abolished; the basic branches of industry, mining, banking, transport and 
communications are in the hands of the State (in industry as a whole 82 per cent of the 
enterprises are nationalized; in some branches the percentage is higher, e.g., metal 87, 
chemical 92, electrotechnical 95). Other distinguishing features of the new democracies 
are, according to Trainin: State control of foreign trade; sponsoring of co-operative 
ownership and production; land reform; awakening of the consciousness, initiative and 
active participation of the masses, not only in politics but also in economics and culture. 

In Bulgaria the constitution is still being worked out, but some laws already passed 
have the validity of constitutional laws; for example, nationalization of mines (owners 
were compensated with shares bearing 4 per cent annual dividend with a time limit of 
fifteen years), railways, large banks; control of foreign trade; a two-year economic plan 
estimates a general increase of production by 67 per cent over 1937; agricultural production 
in 1948 is to increase by 34 per cent over 1939. 

The two most important national tasks in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria were and are the 
radical elimination of those features in the economic system which facilitated the rule of 
the German and Italian conquerors (hence nationalization and the ‘‘safeguarding of national 
and State independence’’), and the overcoming of the chaos and destruction caused by the 


war, i.e., expansion of productive forces for the purpose of raising the material and cultural 
level of the people. 


“‘Reaktsia i katolicheskaya tserkov’’ (Reaction and the Catholic Church), by E. Varga, 
in Bolshevik, No. 13, July 1947, pp. 36-48. 

To halt the post-war growth of democratic and socialist trends all over the world, 
and especially in Europe, the bourgeoisie of all countries, states Varga, resorts ‘“‘toany 
means, ranging from ideological influence to armed terror (Greece, China, etc.).’’ Ac- 
cording to the historical and political circumstances of a given country, it either ‘supports 
social-democracy, primarily its right wing,” or it fosters ‘‘peasant’’ parties, while ‘‘in a 
number of European countries the reactionary forces now attempt with the help of parties 
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organized on the principle of religion, especially with the help of the Catholic Church, to 
sow dissension among the workers, to keep believers under their influence, to isolate them 
from the progressive workers’ parties.” 

Varga then analyses the role of the Catholic Church in politics throughout history, 
and the part it plays today in the struggle against communism. Defending not only the 
interests of the bourgeoisie and the big landowners, but also the specific interests of the 
Vatican, says Varga, the Catholic and peasant parties in Europe have become the centre 
of attraction for all reactionary forces; they stand for a line-up with the United States, 
In Germany, where the bourgeoisie has given up hope of the restoration of a reactionary 


régime on a national scale, the Catholic parties show separatist tendencies, advocating a 
federalist Europe. 


‘‘Narodny dokhod SSSR v poslevoyennoi pyatiletke” (The National Income of the U.S.S.R. 
in the post-war Five Year Plan), by A. Notkin, in Bolshevik, No. 12, June 1947, pp. 25-36. 
Tuts article sets out to show how the growing national income of the U.S.S.R. is used 
to expand production and consumption, and to overcome post-war difficulties, and how 
this utilization will be a ‘‘big step forward on the road to Communism.”’ It will mean a 
further increase in the economic and military strength of the socialist country, ‘‘a further 
reinforcement of the U.S.S.R.’s position as a bulwark of international peace.” 

In pre-revolutionary Russia the average annual growth of the national income was 
2.5 per cent; during the first two Five Year Plans it was 16.2 and 17.1 per cent respectively. 
The new Five Year Plan foresees an increase to 177 milliard rubles in 1950, as compared 
with 128.3 milliard rubles in 1940. The total number of workers and employees will 
increase during the current Five Year Plan by 1,250,000 a year and in 1950 it will have 
reached the figures of 33.5 million (31.6 million in 1947). The productivity of labour, 
over three and a half times as great in 1940 as it was in 1928, will by 1950, as compared 
with pre-war years, have increased in the building trade by 40 per cent and in industry 
by 36 per cent; this in spite of ‘‘the shortest working day in the world.” 

Accumulation of capital (plus increased reserves), amounted in 1937 to 26.4 per cent 
of the national income, and will in 1950 amount to 27 per cent. A substantial proportion 
of the accumulation is, under the new Five Year Plan, being spent for post-war recon- 
struction work, i.e., 115 milliard rubles out of a total of 250.3 milliard rubles. The rest 
will be used on the development of the national economy. 


“‘Syezd podgotovki Velikoi Oktyabrskoi sotsialisticheskoi revolutsii’’ (The Congress pre- 
paring the Great Socialit October Revolution), by P. Pospelov, in Bolshevik, No. 15, 
August 15, 1947, pp. 7-19. 

“‘Edinstvo dialekticheskovo metoda i materialisticheskoi teorii v marksistsko-leninskoi 
filosofii” (The Unity of the Dialectical Method and the Theory of Materialism in Marxist- 
Leninist Philosophy), by M. Leonov, Jbid., No. 14, July 30, 1947, pp. 29-40. 

“Zhurnal ‘Voprosy Filosofii’ ’’ (The Journal ‘Problems of Philosophy’), by G. Gak and 
A. Makarovski, Ibid., No. 15, August 15, 1947, pp. 50-8. 

A. A. Zhdanov’s Discussion Speech on G. F.-Aleksandrov’s Book ‘‘History of Western 
European Philosophy,”’ Jbid., No. 16, August 30, 1947, pp. 7-238. 


THERE is an ideological connection between these four articles. The first is a com- 
memorative article. It recalls the part played by the Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik 
Party (August 1917) in preparing and carrying out the October Revolution, ‘‘the great 
Party of Lenin and Stalin” which today still leads the Soviet people ‘‘firmly and confidently 
to new glorious victories, to the sparkling heights of Communism.” 

Leonov has chosen as his subject ‘‘dialectical materialism, the philosophy of the 
Communist Party.’ He argues against the ‘‘renegades”’ (Plekhanov, Bernstein, Kautsky), 
the Austro-Marxists, the Anarchists and Mensheviks, and illustrates the application Of 
the theory of dialectical materialism by the Bolshevik Party. ‘‘The Soviet régime .. 
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makes high demands on the ideology of the builders of communist society.” The history 
of Bolshevism has shown, he continues, that devotion to the ideas of the Party was the 
chief source of the mass heroism and self-sacrifice of the Soviet people. The Party, in 
turn, “‘cherishes the wealth of ideas of Bolshevism” and “‘its philosophy, i.e., dialectical 
materialism ... which is an indispensable tool of scientific knowledge and revolutionary 
action.” 

Gak and Makarov review the first issue of a new Soviet journal, Problems of Phi- 
losophy, published by the Institute of Philosophy of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
containing reports of the “discussions organized in Moscow in June last by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party’”’ on a book by G. F. Aleksandrov (Head of the 
Propaganda Department of the Party), History of Western European Philosophy. The 
discussions revealed ‘‘grave shortcomings in the work on the scientific-philosophical front.” 
The chief contributor to the discussions was Zhdanov. 

His speech is a strong criticism of both Aleksandrov’s text-book (which was awarded 
the Stalin Prize in 1946) and the work of Soviet philosophers in general. The book, ac- 
cording to Zhdanov, suffers from lack of definition of the subject; a scholastic, abstract, 
approach; a vague, unconvincing style; inaccurate data. It does not carry the history 
of philosophy beyond 1848 and makes no mention of Russian philosophers. The chief 
accusations, however, are: failure to recognize the truly revolutionary change brought 
about in philosophy by Marx and Engels; un-Marxist, un-dialectical treatment of the 
pre-Marxist philosophers; ‘‘cold, indifferent” exposition and too ‘‘objectivistic” a con- 
ception which, if carried further, may lead to a servility towards bouregois philosophers 
and a lack of ‘‘irreconcilability in the struggle with the enemy.” 

Passing from the particular to the general, Zhdanov gives a “‘rather deplorable picture” 
of the activities of the Academy of Sciences in the field of philosophy. ‘Our party is in 
dire need of better work in this field. The rapid changes in our socialist existence are not 
generalized by our philosophers, are not illustrated from the point of view of Marxist 
dialectics.” The reason for this Zhdanov sees not in cbjective circumstances but in the 
“still prevailing influence of bourgeois ideology” on our young philosophers, in a “lack of 
fighting spirit,’’ in a fear to measure forces in new questions. ‘‘It is time to finish with this 
un-Bolshevik cowardice.’’ The Party, he says, has worked out new methods in order to 
find out how the dialectical law of contradictions operates in a socialist society. ‘‘The 
development from the lower to the higher no longer proceeds in the form of a struggle 
between antagonistic classes and of cataclysms, as under capitalism, but in the form of 
criticism and self-criticism which is the real motive power of our development, the powerful 
instrument in the hand of the Party. This unquestionably, is a new form of motion, a 
new type of development, a new dialectical law of development.” 


“Otvet Tov. Stalina Na Pismo Tov. Razina’”’ (Comrade Stalin’s reply to Comrade Razin's 
letter), in Bolshevik, No. 3, 1947, pp. 4-8. 

THis issue reproduces the letters exchanged between Stalin and Professor Colonel 
Razin in January-February 1946. Colonel Razin requested an explanation from Stalin of 
the following questions: ‘‘(1) Have not Lenin’s propositions in his estimate of Clausewitz 
become out of date? and (2) What should be our attitude to the heritage of Clausewitz’s 
military theory?’ Razin is at a loss because Lenin’s appraisal of Clausewitz is in ‘‘direct 
contradiction” to an article in Military Thought, No. 6-7, 1945. He seeks Stalin’s advice 
on these questions, since a correct interpretation is particularly important to those who 
work on the history of the art of war. He, Razin himself, has spent fifteen years on a work 
of eight volumes, five of which are now ready for publication. Two volumes published 
before the war have had to be fundamentally altered. 

Stalin in his reply suggests that Lenin, not being a military expert, had praised Clause- 
witz only because, although not a Marxist, he had ‘‘confirmed in his works the Marxist 
axiom that there is a direct connection between war and politics."’ He had also praised 
Clausewitz for confirming in his works ‘‘the proposition, correct from the Marxist point 
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of view, that retreat in certain unfavourable conditions is just as legitimate a form of 
struggle as an offensive.” ‘‘Lenin needed this reference to Clausewitz’’ in his polemic with 
Plekhanov, Kautsky and the “‘left’’ Communists. 

As to the second question, Stalin is of the opinion that ‘‘we must in the interest of our 
cause and our military science subject to criticism not only Clausewitz, but also Moltke, 
Schlieffen, Ludendorff, Keitel and other exponents of military ideology in Germany. 
During the past thirty years Germany has twice forced a most bloody war on the world, 
and each time she has been beaten. Is this accident? Of course not. Does this not mean 
that not only Germany as a whole, but her military ideology also failed to withstand the 
test? Unquestionably, that is what it means.’’ Therefore, undue respect should no longer 
be paid to German militarists. Critical judgment is required ‘‘especially on our [Russia’s] 
part, on the part of the conquerors of Germany.” 


“‘Vtoroe Izdanie Biografii I. B. Stalina’’ ! (Second Edition of Stalin’s Biography), by A. Y. 
Vyshinski, in Bolshevik, No. 3, 1947, pp. 18-5}. 


A review, or more precisely, a recapitulation by Vyshinski of the biography of Stalin 
which has been brought up to date to cover recent events. 


\Josif Vissarionovich Stalin. Kratkaya biografia. Vtoroe izdanie, ispravlennoe i 
dopolnennoe. Sostaviteli: G. F. Aleksandrov, M. R. Galaktionov, V. S. Kruzhkov. 
M. B. Mitin, V. D. Mochalov, P. N. Pospelov. (Moskva, OGIZ—Gospolitizdat, 1947.) 
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